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Professional Notes 


Obligations ef the Nationalised Industries 
THE WHITE PAPER entitled Financial and Economic Obili- 
gations of the Nationalised Industries (Cmnd. 1337, 
price 1s.) presents the first general review of the economic 
and financial principles laid down in the nationalising 
statutes enacted ten or more years ago, and of the manner 
in which they have been applied in practice. The Govern- 
ment’s policy is stated to be to ensure that the industries 
are organised and administered efficiently and econo- 
mically, and the paper points out that, although they 
have obligations of a national and non-commercial 
kind, they are not, and ought not, to be regarded as 
social services absolved from economic and commercial 
justification. 

The requirement normally expressed in nationalising 
statutes is somewhat as follows: “revenues shall, on an 


average of good and bad years, be not less than sufficient 
to meet all items properly chargeable to revenue, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation, the redemption of capital 
and provision of reserves.”” This does not mean simply 
that a nationalised industry must break even in the ortho- 
dox accounting sense, for an accountant would regard 
provision for the redemption of capital and of reserves as 
appropriations of profit, not charges to be deducted in 
computing the profit. (This matter was considered by 
Mr. Idris Hicks, B.COM., A.C.A., in ACCOUNTANCY for 
May, 1958, pages 226-8.) The White Paper makes it clear 
that the period of years over which revenues shall balance 
with the items chargeable against them must not be 


- unduly prolonged, and lays down a period of five years. 


The essence of the change is that surpluses and deficits 
are to be computed upon normal accounting lines 
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(including interest and depreciation 
on the historic cost basis, but not 
transfers to reserve). The aim of the 
White Paper is not, however, merely 
that enough should be earned to 
break even; this is the minimum 
required. 

The objective for each undertaking 
will be determined “‘in the light of its 
own circumstances, needs and capa- 
bilities,” and may be expressed for 
some in terms of “progress towards 
an appropriate level of self-financing 
of their capital expenditure, concur- 
rently with the provision of suitable 
contributions towards reserve,” or, 
for others, “in terms of a specified 
rate of return on capital employed.” 
The Government emphasises that the 
Exchequer would “expect capital 
employed in this kind of business to 
earn a higher rate of return than the 
cost of the money to the Exchequer.” 
A good deal of adjustment will be 
needed to raise the rate of return of 
-some nationalised bodies even to, say, 
6 per cent. In 1959, the National Coal 
Board showed a ratio of net income 
(after depreciation) to net assets 
(after depreciation) of only 1.6 per 
cent.; whilst that for the British 
Transport Commission was minus 1.3 
per cent. These are the lowest returns, 
but other industries follow fairly 
closely. The White Paper forms a fine 
statement of aims—though these are 
surely not very different from those 
implied in, say, 1947—but it gives 
little guidance upon the method of 
their realisation apart from the possi- 
bilities of increased prices (and more 
freedom is to be given here) or re- 
duced costs. The results of Dr. Beech- 
ing’s labours are eagerly awaited, but 
if his appointment is to be the only 
one of its kind until such time as it 
has proved its worth we shall be 
no nearer a sound nationalised in- 
dustry economy ten years hence then 
we are today. Thirteen years have 
already passed; should we still be 
thinking merely in terms of aims? 

In 1959, these corporations in- 
vested around £810 million, of 
which they provided only £240 mil- 
lion from their own savings. They 
thus depended upon the rest of the 
community for £570 million. It is 
certainly high time that the economic 
use of annual sums of this size should 
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come under discussion, but it is 
perhaps a forlorn hope that this 
White Paper will bring it about. 


Competitiveness 

THE IMMEDIATE REACTION to the spate 
of pre-budget White Papers was 
curious. The stock market and a 
section of the Press seized on the fact 
that the official objective is expan- 
sion, particularly in the capital goods 
industries and in exports, and has 
pushed up equity prices still further. 
Another group deduced, rightly, 
from the figures that results of many 
companies presented this year will be 
less good than last, since 1960 per- 
formance was secured at reduced 
profits, while there was likelihood of 
either continuing pressure on profit 
margins or, if an attempt were made 
to avoid this by raising prices, 
Government action to restrain in- 
ternal spending. Probably the truth 
is somewhere between these two 
views, but the needs of the moment 
are for expansion and, in the words 
of part I of the Economic Survey: 
“Growth and competitiveness can 
never be separated.” There is abun- 
dant evidence that this country is less 
competitive than it should be; the 
latest figures suggest that we are 
again on the verge of a severe labour 
shortage; and the weakness of the 
balance of payments has just been 
made apparent by the loss of £62 
million in the reserve of gold and 
convertible currencies at a time of 
year when movements should nor- 
mally be favourable. 

It is not surprising that the Survey 
repeats the usual exhortations to both 
sides of industry to ensure that in- 
creases in incomes are not such as to 
raise the general level of cost. On this 
occasion it adds that it is important 
that prices should be reduced, so that 
part of the benefit from the materially 
higher fixed capital formation of the 
past year or so shall be passed on to 
consumers. 


Financing the Deficit 

THAT THE 1960 budget was not a very 
successful piece of forecasting is sug- 
gested by a growth in the deficit for 
the calendar year 1960 from £265 


million in 1959 to £440 million. After 
adding government transactions with 
oversea governments and institutions, 
and deducting receipts from extra- 
budgetary funds, no less than £699 
million had to be found. The increase 
in the note issues, special deposits 
and other sums advanced to the 
Treasury by the Bank of England 
reduced this figure to £419 million, of 
which three-quarters was provided by 
small savings and Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates—that is, by non-marketable 
debt. Despite the fact that at times 
the departments had to absorb sub- 
stantial amounts of stock sold by the 
banks, it proved possible over the 
year to sell £148 million of securities, 
thus covering the remainder of the 
deficit and reducing the issue of 
market Treasury Bills by £42 million. 


Adverse Payments Balance 

THE GROWTH OF currency converti- 
bility has made available new sources 
for some of the figures of the balance 
of payments, while others have been 
affected by additional information 
from industry on profits and invest- 
ment. Consequently this year’s White 
Paper (Cmnd. 1329) shows a number 
of very substantial adjustments in 
past figures and a new presentation 
under several heads. The features of 
the story it tells are that the balance 
on merchandise account, all f.o.b., 
which deteriorated rapidly in the first 
three-quarters of the year, improved 
somewhat in the fourth. Nonetheless, 
the year ended with an adverse 
balance of £366 million on this item 
alone, compared with £69 million in 
1959 and with a surplus of £62 million 
for the exceptional year 1958. An- 
other point is that foreign concerns 
have been both earning and investing 
more in this country, while the 
government has spent more abroad, 
notably on maintaining the forces in 
Germany. These changes are mainly 
responsible for a fall in net earnings 
on invisible items to £22 million last 
year from £120 in 1959 and £229 in 
1958, so that we end the year with a 
debit on current account of £344 
million against credits in each of the 
two preceding years. With almost 
£400 million less to play with on the 
year, long-term investment dropped 
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by very nearly £300 million—of which 
the bulk is accounted for by falls in 
United Kingdom subscriptions to in- 
ternational funds — but the outflow 
still exceeded £200 million. The White 
Paper gives very little indication how 
the bulk of the total adverse balance 
of £545 million was covered. Less 
than one-third was covered by identi- 
fied monetary movements in the 
reserves, holdings of sterling balances 
and miscellaneous capital items, so 
that the remainder must be largely a 
result of the great influx of balances. 
Some of these have already been 
withdrawn, and on their sources and 
how long the rest are likely to stay 
here it is not even possible to make 
reliable estimates. The picture is a 
sombre one in that it stresses the long- 
term nature of the deterioration in 
our ability to meet our many over- 
sea commitments. But it at least 
suggests that the position was not 
critical at the end of last year, since 
our readily available resources ex- 
ceeded our short-term liabilities out- 
side the sterling area. 


New Members of the Council _ 

WE HAVE PLEASURE in congratulating 
three newly-elected members of the 
Council of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales: 
Mr. J. F. Allan, F.c.a., Mr. E. H. 
Davison, F.C.A., and Mr. F. J. Weeks, 


F.C.A. 


Mr. J. F. Allan, ¥.C.A. 


Mr. Allan was educated at Birken- 
head Institute and articled to the late 
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Mr. W. E. Stacey, F.c.A., then senior 
partner of Mr. Allan’s present firm, 
W. E. & H. R. Stacey, of Liverpool, 
Criccieth and London. He gained 
eighth place in the Intermediate 
examination and fourth place in the 
Final, and was admitted to member- 
ship of the Institute in 1933. In 
1950/51 he was President of the 
Liverpool Chartered Accountant Stu- 
dents’ Association. Having held the 
offices of Honorary Treasurer and 
Honorary Secretary of the Liverpool 
Society of Chartered Accountants, 
he became its President for 1958/59. 
He is Honorary Treasurer of the 
Wirral Conservative Association. 


Mr. E. H. Davison, ¥.C.A. 


Mr. Davison, who was educated at 
Dulwich College, became a member 
of the Institute in 1928, and has had 
wide commercial experience. Until 
recently he was with Courtaulds Ltd., 
serving that company in the capacities 
of Deputy Chief Accountant, Chief 
Accountant and Treasurer. Last 
month he took up his appointment as 
Financial Director of the General 
Electric Company Ltd. 

He served on the Taxation and 
Research Committee of the Institute 
from 1948 to 1953, and was for a 
time a member of its General 
Advisory and Cost Accounting Sub- 
Committees, and later of its Manage- 
ment Accounting Sub-Committee. 
In 1955, Mr. Davison delivered an 
address at the Institute’s Summer 
Course entitled “‘Financial Enlighten- 
ment—the Simplification of Ac- 


counts.’”’ He was a member of the 
Verdon Smith Committee set up in 
1953 by the President of the Board of 
Trade to consider the censuses of 
production and distribution. 


Mr. F. J. Weeks, ¥.C.A. 


Mr. Weeks was educated at Walton 
Lodge, Clevedon—and is now Presi- 
dent of its Old Boys’ Society—and at 
Clifton College, of which he is now a 
governor. Articled to Messrs. Grace, 
Darbyshire and Todd of Bristol, he 
became a member of the Institute in 
1927 and was later with Messrs. 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 
before joining the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. Ltd. in 1930 as an assistant 
accountant with the special assign- 
ment of installing cost accounting 
systems. In 1947 he moved to the 
W. D. and H. O. Wills Branch as 
Accountant. 

Mr. Weeks has been a member of 
the Management Accounting Sub- 
Committee of the Taxation and Re- 
search Committee since its formation 
as the Cost Accounting Sub-Com- 
mittee in 1943, and has served on the 
main Committee since 1954. In 1950 
he went to the United States under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity as a mem- 
ber of the Management Accounting 
team. He gave a paper on “Stock 
Control” at the Institute Summer 
Course in 1954, and was President of 
the Bristol and West of England 
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Society of Chartered Accountants 
for 1959/60. Mr. Weeks’s hobbies 
include fishing and golf, and he has 
played cricket for Gloucestershire 
and hockey for Gloucestershire, 
Suffolk and the West of England. 


Property Investments 


“STOCK EXCHANGE EQUITIES have for 
some time past been advocated as an 
antidote to inflation, but they must 
always depend largely on the pros- 
perity of trade and the management 
of the companies concerned. On the 
other hand, sites in areas of growing 
population invariably increase in 
value, so that properties erected upon 
them will produce more income and 
automatically be a hedge against in- 
flation with much less risk.” So runs 
a paper submitted to the Institute of 
Actuaries by Mr. E. Kingsley Read, 
F.LA., F.S.S., i) Which he sets out, 
amongst other things, to show the 
growth which has taken place in the 
estimated amount of property and 
mortgages held by insurance com- 
panies. He cites the following figures 
from the Post Magazine Almanac: 


Estimated amount held by 
insurance companies 
Property Mortgages 
£ million £ million 
1945 111 149 
1948 151 188 
1951 229 311 
1954 312 430 
1957 450 658 


In 1959, he states, new property 
investments amounted to £59 million 
and new mortgages to £60 million. It 
is not only the amount invested in 
property that has grown (and since 
the figures quoted are almost certainly 
balance sheet figures, the market 
value of these assets is probably far 
greater), but also the percentage of 
total funds. Statistics produced by 
the British Insurance Association 
show that the percentage of life and 
general insurance funds directly in- 
vested in property and mortgages 
rose between 1947 and 1958 from 
12 per cent. to 22.5-per cent. This 
represents an increase in this item of 
about 874 per cent. 

After many years in which pro- 
perty owners have suffered under rent 
controls, and have bemoaned their 
inability to keep their property in 
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good repair, let alone make a profit 
out of it, the idea of property pro- 
viding a hedge against inflation 
appears a little surprising. But in- 
vestors generally seem to have much 
the same views as the insurance com- 
panies, since the price of good pro- 
perty shares has been forced so high 
that current yields on some are less 
than | per cent. 


Gratuitous Compensation Payments 
to Employees 

WHERE PART OF the business of a 
trading company is sold and part is 
retained, and the company proposes 
to make a gratuitous distribution of 
assets to former employees, it is for 
the directors on behalf of the com- 
pany to satisfy the Court by evidence 
of sufficient particularity that the 
course proposed is in the interests of 
the trading that is to continue. This 
was said to be the position in Hall 
Parke v. Daily News Ltd. and Others 
[1961] 1 All E.R. 695, where a com- 
pany, which owned a national daily 
newspaper and a London evening 
newspaper together with a printing 
works and an interest in a television 
company, sold the newspaper side of 
the business and ceased publication. 
The majority of the shares of the 
company were owned by the chair- 
man and his family, and the company 
proposed to apply the greater part of 
the purchase price received from the 
sale of the newspapers to making 
compensation or pension payments 
to former employees. These em- 
ployees had, apparently, no enforce- 
able right to such payments. There 
was no evidence of the value of the 
trading assets remaining to the com- 
pany after the sale, and a shareholder 
sought an interlocutory injunction 
against the proposal on the ground 
that it was ultra vires. Wilberforce, 
J., held there was no sufficient evi- 
dence that the course proposed was 
in the interests of the continuing 
trade of the company and no suffi- 
cient evidence that the proposed 
payments were not gratuitous. He 
therefore granted the interlocutory 
injunction. 


Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 
1960 


THE INDIAN COMPANIES (Amendment) 


Act, 1960, which came into force on 
December 28, 1960, contains 218 
Sections and considerably amends 
the Indian Companies Act, 1956. 
This Act will probably not directly 
affect the activities of many United 
Kingdom accountants, but it is 
an instructive demonstration of the 
speed with which a system of law 
which for many years ran closely 
parallel to our own may depart from 
it once autonomy is gained. Some of 
the changes may conceivably find 
support here, but others will almost 
certainly be disliked on the ground 
that they would be an undue inter- 
ference with the liberty of the share- 
holder. 
The amendments of most interest 
are probably these: 
(@) Changes in managing or whole- 
time directors of a public company 
require government approval. 
(ii) Public companies must have at 
least three directors, and a company’s 
articles may only be altered to in- 
crease the maximum number of direc- 
tors if government permission is first 
obtairied. 
(iii) The total remuneration which 
may be paid by a public company to 
its directors and managers is not to 
exceed 11 per cent. of its net profits. 
Any increase in the remuneration of 
directors requires government sanc- 
tion. 
(iv) Minutes must be entered within 
fourteen days of the meeting to which 
they relate;and they must not be 
pasted in the minute book. 
(v) Most private companies in which 
25 per cent. or more of the share 
capital is held by a body corporate 
are to become public companies. 


Exemptions from the Eighth Schedule 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE given on the 
ninth day to the Company Law Com- 
mittee have now been published, to- 
gether with a supplementary memo- 
randum by the Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers. Other bodies giv- 
ing evidence were the British Insur- 
ance Association and the Institute of 
Actuaries. The matter of most topical 
interest was whether or not the 
specific exemptions concerning secret 
reserves should continue to be ex- 
tended to insurance, banking, the 
discount market and shipping. The 
evidence of the Insurance Institute 
and the Institute of Actuaries is 
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interest. 


Tax Reserve Certificates are now 
available in £5 or multiples of that 
amount, and provided they are used 
in payment of tax they earn tax-free 
interest at the rate current at the 
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months this rate varied between 2} 
and 34%, the equivalent of £4. 1s. 8d. 
to £5. 6s. 1d. per cent, less income tax 
at 7s. 9d. The higher the rate of tax 
paid the greater is the effective yield. 
Changes in the rate of interest are 
announced in the London Gazette. 
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ILC-T 40-column equipment records the 
data of your business in the 40 columns of 
the I-C-T punched card. It uses these 
cards to sprint through routine business 
operations. It streamlines the working of 
organisations large and small: from firms 
employing less than 100 to undertakings 
as large as the G.P.O. telephone account- 
ing system—and all sizes in between. 
I-C-T 40-column gives you all this: It can 
mechanise your stores and stock control, 
invoicing, payroll, hire purchase, expen- 
diture control and costing. The I-C-T 
punched card can be easily read, used 
in pulling files and as a dual-purpose 
document. 


data processing 
helps businesses 
large and small 


I-C-T 40-column is flexible. You can start 
with the basic machines: punch, sorter 
and tabulator. At any time you can add 
summary, reproducing and electronic 
multiplying punches, collators and in- 
terpreters. However fast your business 
grows,I-C-T data processingcan keep pace. 
I-C-T Service is unique. I-C-‘T have over 
50 years’ experience of data processing, 
and make the widest range of equipment 
in Britain: 21-, 40-, 80- and 160-column 
punched card machines, smalland medium 
sized computers. I-C:T will examine your 
problems and tell you precisely what 
they can do to help you. Phone your local 
I-C-T office or write to us now. 


I-C-T DATA PROCESSING 
International Computers and Tabulators Limited 
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devoted mainly to this point, the for- 
mer maintaining that the figures of 
market value are largely irrelevant, 
and the actuaries agreeing that the 
exemption should be maintained, but 
stating that there is a case for con- 
sidering whether the information 
given to the Board of Trade about 
liabilities and assets is in the most 
useful form. 

For the clearing banks, Sir Oliver 
Franks and his colleagues strongly 
maintain that non-disclosure is essen- 
tial in the national interest. More 
specifically, they have no objection to 
disclosing market value when it is 
below balance sheet valuation but 
would most strongly oppose giving it 
when it was above, since this would 
reveal a paper profit which might be 
fugitive and unrealisable, The basis 


of the bankers’ objection is that 


market value may well be an un- 
realistic basis of valuation in the case 
of a bank, which could sell only by 
private treaty with the market and at 
agreed prices, which might not be 
those quoted for bread and butter 
business. This would seem to be less 
an argument against the publication 
of true profits than an admission, 
which is scarcely news to anyone 
accustomed to dealing with the 
market, that the extent to which the 
banks as a whole can liquidate their 
holdings of gilt-edged at any one 
time is limited largely by how far the 
authorities will buy. 


Control of Unit Trusts 

ON THE TENTH day of evidence before 
the Company Law Committee the 
representatives of the Association of 
Unit. Trust Managers maintained its 
position that the present regulation 
of the movement is unsatisfactory, 
mainly because the Board of Trade 
tends to control the wrong things. 
For instance, the form of accounts at 
present laid down can be thoroughly 
misleading. Again, last year’s Finance 
Act changes the basis of unit trust 
distributions but the movement is still 
tied to an outmoded formula in cal- 
culating yields. What the Association 
requires is an Act, or a schedule, 
laying down essential principles and 


leaving individual managers to regu- 


late their affairs within those prin- 
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ciples. There was considerable dis- 
cussion on the relative merits of the 
unit trust and of an investment trust 
with power to expand or contract its 
issue of shares. The main point of 
this is that the investment trust has 
no trustee. Mr. S. I. Fairbairn, of 
Municipal and General Securities, 
who also appeared before the Com- 
mittee, regarded the trustee as an 
unnecessary expense, and would 
place the managers in a fiduciary 
capacity. Mr. Fairbairn differed from 
the Association on two further points: 
he is opposed to the managers acting 
as principals and to the payment of 
commissions for the placing of units. 
Representatives of the Association 
of Investment Trusts supported with 
some spirit the case for more infor- 
mation, and had a good deal to say 
about the treatment of pre-acquisi- 
tion profits and the share premium 
account. The particular point at issue 
is that on a merger of two companies 
—whether by a straight acquisition of 
one by the other or by the formation 
of a holding company—part of what 
were revenue reserves of the con- 
stituent companies becomes frozen. 
The representatives had no solution 
to offer, but felt that on the rare 
occasions on which it might be 
thought desirable to use pre-acquisi- 
tion profits to pay taxes or dividends 
the-way should be open to do so. 


Companies and Third Parties 

DURING THE ELEVENTH day of evidence 
before the Company Law Committee 
there was substantial discussion be- 
tween its members and the representa- 
tives of the Institute of Directors on 
the proper use of pre-acquisition 
profits and of the share premium 
account, and on the full effects of the 
proposal that, as regards third parties, 
the ultra vires rule be abolished. On 
this question the point was raised of 
the position of a third party who 
entered into a transaction with a 
company knowing that it was not 
authorised so far as the internal regu- 
lation of the company was concerned, 
and whether the third party would be 
fully protected if he went ahead. The 
view of the Institute of Directors is 
that if the third party has. received 
express notice of the fact that the act 
is not authorised he should not be 
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protected. What the Institute desires 
is that anyone should be able to deal 
with a company on the assumption 
that it has all the powers of a natural 
person, but that this protection should 
be lost if the third party has specific 
notice of the limitation on the direc- 
tors’ powers. 

On the same day evidence was 
taken from the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries and from Mr. E. S. Fay, 
Q.C., appointed by the Board of Trade 
as inspector in the case of General 
London & Urban Properties Ltd. 
One point in his evidence was that in 
practice there should be two inspec- 
tors, a chartered accountant as well 
as a lawyer. Mr. Fay himself had had 
secretarial assistance from the Board 
of Trade, but he felt that a chartered 
accountant used to auditing, and 
whose clerks were also accustomed to 
it, would know better than a civil 
servant what lines of inquiry might 
need further investigation. In addi- 
tion, a barrister’s office is rarely well 
equipped to perform secretarial func- 
tions. On a completely diffe~ent point, 
the possibility of avoidin adverse 
publicity following the appointment 
of an inspector, Lord Jenkins voiced 
the view that, while the right of the 
Board of Trade to some continuous 
power to investigate might avoid 
adverse publicity, it might be regarded 
as an unwarranted invasion of the 
liberty of the subject, although the 
fact that all were exposed to it would 
remove any stigma. 


The Burden of Taxation 
THE MARCH ISSUE of the Economic 
Review, published by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, includes a note revealing 
the surprising fact that the taxation 
burden in this country is quite near 
the European average, and not, as is 
frequently asserted, among the heavi- 
est in the world. Western Germany, 
Austria, Finland, Norway, France, 
Sweden and Luxemburg all take in 
taxation a higher proportion of the 
national income than does the 
United Kingdom. 

-Patterns of tax collection are 
demonstrated for countries in three 
main groups: group I (Sweden and 
Denmark) having high direct taxes 
on households, low direct taxes on 
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corporations, and medium indirect 
taxes; group II (Netherlands, Aus- 
tria, Britain, Western Germany and 
Belgium) taking the middle line all 
the way; and group III (France, 
Portugal, Spain and Ireland) having 
low direct taxes on households and 
corporations but high indirect taxes. 
_ The great differences in treatment 

of the different income groups are 
summed up as follows: “Britain 
taxes the poor lightly and the middle 
and upper income groups heavily. 
Sweden taxes the incomes of the rich 
leniently and of the poor and middle 
classes severely. But indirect taxes, 
which generally fall most heavily on 
the poor, are low in Sweden so that 
the regressiveness of the overall tax 
system is lessened. Western Germany 
is harsh to the poor but kind to those 
earning more than £2,000 a year, and 
the United States is lenient with 
everyone except the millionaires.” 

Anyone who feels disappointed at 
being deprived of his illusions on the 
subject of the harshness of British 
taxation can still derive some cold 
comfort from the chart showing the 
marginal rates of tax paid at various 
levels of gross income. Up to about 
£4,000 per annum Sweden is harsher 
than Britain, which then takes the 
lead with a higher marginal rate of 
tax than either Sweden, the United 
States or Western Germany and is 
only pipped at the post (at about 
£80,000 per annum) by the United 
States. 


Investment in Stocks 

A RECENT INQUIRY by the Federation 
of British Industries shows that the 
addition to stocks in the fourth 
quarter of 1960 was the highest ever. 
This is not due simply to the effects 
of inflation, since the FBI figures are 
expressed in terms of 1954 prices to 
discount these effects. 

Stock Changes in Manufacturing and 

Distribution 
£ million, 1954 prices, seasonally 


adjusted 
Manu-  Distri- 
facturing bution Total 
1957 +172 +88 +260 
1958 + 49 +35 + 84 
1959 + 56 +38 + 94 
1960 +457 +99 +556 


Whilst the figures for imported 
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commodities are small by compari- 
son, they of course have marked 
effects on the balance of payments. 
In 1960, this country is estimated by 
the National Institute Economic Re- 
view for March to have built up its 
stocks of imported commodities by 
no less than £104 million (at 1954 
prices), the main items being: food, 
£10.4 million; tobacco, £10.1 million; 
industrial materials, £61.9 million (in- 
cluding copper, £40.2 million); and 
crude and refined petroleum, £21.5 
million. This may well be the time for 
accountants to ask, “Is your stock 
really necessary?’’ The question has 
obviously become a vital one for the 
health both of the individual business 
and of the national economy. Bri- 
tain’s present economic standing in 
the world is not so high that the 
luxury of excessive stocks can be 
lightly afforded. 


Long Leases and Schedule A 

NEWLY ERECTED OR structurally al- 
tered property in England and Wales 
which is occupied by the owner has 
in the past usually been assessed for 
income tax, Schedule A, on the basis 
of its valuation for rating. This has 
been done because the definition of 
gross value contained in the Rating 
and Valuation Acts corresponded 
closely to the definition of annual 
value for the purposes of Schedule A. 
Since the rating revaluation came 
into force on April 1, 1956, however, 
the new rating assessments have not 
been used for Schedule A purposes 
and Schedule A assessments on this 
type of property are instead con- 
tinuing to be made at the figures 
which would have applied had the 
assessments been made before April 
1, 1956. 

This concession is subject to the 
concurrence of the General Com- 
missioners of Income Tax for the 
division in which the property is 
situated. 

It was announced in Parliament on 
March 29, 1961, that the object of 
the concession was to prevent un- 
fairness, primarily to owner-occu- 
piers, but also to tenants paying a 
small rent who were not able to pass 
on the whole of the Schedule A tax 
to their landlords by deducting it 
from the rent. For property held on 


long lease—that is, for a term ex- 
ceeding fifty years — the practice 
hitherto has been always to grant the 
concession and to assess in accord- 
ance with the “tone of the list.” 
Cases have come to notice in which 
property which is being let at a rent 
equivalent to the full annual value 
has been let on a long lease, with 
certain options to the tenant to break 
the lease, in order to take advantage 
of the concession. But there is no 
ground for any concession except to 
the extent that the rent payable falls 
short of the full annual value of the 
property. In future, therefore, where 
a new annual value has to be deter- 
mined for purposes of assessment 
under Schedule A for 1960/61 or any 
subsequent year of property let on a 
long lease, it will be determined either 
(a) according to the tone of the list, 
or (d) by reference to the rent payable 
and the other terms of the lease, ac- 
cording to whichever basis produces 
the higher figure. This is the same 
practice as is already followed in 
relation to property let on a short 


- lease. In order to prevent hardship, 


however, where a new annual value 
determined on basis (5) above first 
applies for the year 1960/61, the 
Schedule A tax for that year (but not 
the tax for subsequent years) will be 
reduced to the amount that would be 
payable if basis (a) applied. 


Restrictive Practices 

THE RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES Court 
has declared void the restrictions con- 
tained in the agreement between the 
members of the British Bottle Asso- 
ciation. 

Commenting on the Association’s 
contention that ending of the agree- 
ment would lead to a “price war,” 
the Court said that its view was that 
price competition in this industry in 
present and foreseeable conditions 
was not likely to lead to any disas- 
trous consequences for the industry 
or for the purchasers of glass bottles. 
The Court found that the main res- 
trictions contained in two price lists, 
the “special” bottle price list and the 
“standard” price list, together with a 
number of ancillary restrictions, were 
contrary to the public interest. 

The Association fixed the prices 
by reference to the overall weighted 


+ 


average profit margin of the mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Justice Russell said the Court 
was satisfied that the price-fixing 
policy had been reasonably and fairly 
carried out. Some of the prices 
yielded a low profit margin, and it 
was commendable that there had 
been no increase in the general price 
level since 1957. But there were no 
special circumstances to convince the 
Court that the benefit of price stabi- 
lity outweighed the loss of a free 
market. 


Shorter Notes 


Annual Meeting of The Institute 

The annual meeting of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales will be held in the Hall of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alder- 
manbury, London, E.C.2, on Wednes- 
day, May 3, at 2 p.m. It will be followed 
by a special meeting for the purpose of 
making alterations to the Royal Char- 
ters and bye-laws. 


The Chartered Accountants’ Benevolent 
Association 

The annual general meeting of The 
Chartered Accountants’ Benevolent As- 
sociation will follow the annual meeting 
of the Institute referred to in the pre- 
ceding note. 


Governor-General of Australia 

The Right Hon. the Viscount De 
L’Isle, v.C., P.C., D.L., M.A., F.C.A., is to 
be the new Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia. Lord De L’Isle became a member 
of The Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales in 1934. 
After a period in banking, he served 
throughout the war in the Grenadier 
Guards, and won the V.C. on the Anzio 
beach-head in 1944. In the same year he 
was made an honorary freeman of 
Chelsea, which for a short time he repre- 
sented in Parliament. He was Secretary 
of State for Air from 1951 to 1955, and 
has since served on the Boards of a num- 
ber of well-known companies. 


Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
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Scotland, held in Glasgow on March 29, 
the retiring President, Mr. Alexander 
McKellar, c.a., declared Mr. Graham 
A. Usher, M.B.E., T.D., C.A., elected as 
President and Mr. James C. Stewart, 
C.A., aS Vice-President for the coming 
year. Mr. Usher was admitted to mem- 
bership of the Society of Accountants in 
Edinburgh in 1924 and is now senior 
partner in Richard Brown & Co., Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Stewart qualified in 1928 
and is a partner in the firm of Wilson, 
Stirling & Co.. Glasgow. 


Salaries of Members of Parliament 

The figures provided by Sir Edward 
Boyle on members’ expenses make it 
clear that a parliamentary career is not 
itself always a profitable one. During 
1959/60, the maximum total _re- 
muneration of a member was £1,654. 
Forty members were allowed expenses 
of £1,651 to £1,654, and a further twenty 
more than £1,500. Altogether, 191 mem- 
bers had expenses of over £1,000, and 
408 had expenses of more than £500. 

It is sometimes suggested that the 
loyal subject should be willing to offer 
his services to central or local govern- 
ment, or to a nationalised industry, at 
less than the market rate, but it is open 
to question whether a system which 
requires that a Member of Parliament 
should pay expenses out of what every- 
one thinks of as his “‘salary,’’ so that the 
more he spends in effectively carrying 
out his duties, the less he himself re- 
ceives, is the best that can be devised. 


Institute Report and Accounts 

The report and accounts for 1960 of 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales have been posted 
to mémbers. The report records the 
eightieth anniversary Banquet in Guild- 
hall (reported in ACCOUNTANCY for Octo- 
ber and November, 1960), and provides 
a conspectus of the work of the Council 
in its many spheres of activity during the 
year. The income and expenditure 
account shows a surplus of £24,729 
(compared with £52,862 for 1959). The 
balance on the accumulated fund on 
December 31, 1960, was £301,547. 


President’s Luncheon 

The President of the Institute, Mr. S. 
John Pears, and the Vice-President, Mr. 
P. F. Granger, gave a luncheon party on 
April 14 at the Dorchester Hotel. The 
guests were: The Lord Chancellor, 
Viscount Chandos, Lord Heyworth, Mr. 
Ernest Marples, m.P., Sir Cyril Mus- 
grave, Sir Richard Powell, Mr. Alfred 
Robens, Sir William Carrington, Mr. 


P. F. Carpenter, Mr. D. A. Clarke, Mr. 
H. A. Benson and Mr. C. A. Evan- 
Jones. 


Collection of Early Books 

The following two items have been 
added to the collection of early books 
in the library of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and 
Wales: 

BENNETT (J.): The American System 

of Practical Bookkeeping . . . New York. 

1820. (Francis Edwards, £5.) 

This is the second book on book- 
keeping published in America. E. T. 
Jones of Bristol published an American 
edition of his English System of Book- 
keeping in New York about 1797. This 
book by Bennett followed. Until this 
purchase the earliest edition in the In- 
stitute library was the 12th of 1829. The 
author describes himself as “Accoun- 
tant, Lecturer on Bookkeeping and 
President of the Accountants’ Bene- 
volent Society of the City of New York.” 
Bound and published with it is another 
work with separate title-page called 
Jackson’s Bookkeeping adapted to the 
coin and commerce of the United States 
. .. by the same author and dated New 
York, 1821. 


JOSEPHUS UNICORNUS: De 
L’Arithmetica Universale . . . Venice. 
1598. (Dawson, £42.) 

This book is an elaborate work on 
mathematics, partly following Pacioli. 
It is divided into six books; the last two 
deal with business arithmetic, exchange 
and interest. ““Frate Luca Paccioli”’, 
Tartaglia, Galeno, Archimede and Car- 
dano are referred to and it would seem 
that actual examples of transactions have 
been borrowed from Pacioli. For in- 
stance, question number 36 in Unicornus. 
(leaf 254), “. ... posto dal Tartaglia a 
numero 50, & da Frate Luca al caso 33,’” 
is quite clearly taken from Pacioli’s 
Summa (leaf 171, 1494 edition). Both 
Pacioli and Unicornus dedicate their 
books to the “Duca De Urbino”, so 
perhaps the famous library there gave 
both of them encouragement and faci- 
lities to set down the results of their 
work. . 


Slender Look for Scottish Banknotes 

A new one pound note, adopting the 
more slender proportions of the current 
Bank of England note, was introduced 
by the Clydesdale and North of Scotland 
Bank last month. The other four Scot- 
tish banks are understood to be all con- 
sidering the re-design of their notes to 
the new size. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Duple Case 


Ostime v. Duple Motor Bodies Limited is one of con- 

siderable importance. While its immediate result is 
limited to confirming a particular company’s long- 
standing practice of including only the cost of direct 
labour and materials in arriving at the amount to be car- 
ried forward in respect of work in progress, their Lord- 
ships’ observations on the inclusion or exclusion of over- 
head expenses will be of interest to all who are concerned 
with determining the amounts to be attributed to the 
finished and partly finished products of industrial enter- 
prises. 

The company’s business during the years in question 
consisted wholly or mainly in the manufacture of motor 
bodies to order. At the end of any accounting period most 
of the bodies on hand were only partly finished, and it was 
agreed that there was no question of considering market 
value. The company and its predecessor had adhered con- 
sistently to the “direct cost method” since 1924. It appears 
that the Inland Revenue had accepted it for tax purposes 
until, in dealing with the company’s accounts for the 
three years ended March 31, 1953, they challenged it and 
called for the inclusion of a proportion of the overhead 
expenses—a method referred to in the case as the “‘oncost 
method.” 

From the reports so far available it appears that the 
main reasons given for the decision of the House of Lords 
in favour of the company were that despite the difficulties 
of definition the “direct cost method” could be applied 
with a large degree of accuracy, while there was greater 
uncertainty attaching to the “‘oncost method”; that the 
oncost method would produce a higher amount for each 
unit of work in progress in a slack year than a busy year— 
a result which was “fundamentally wrong”; and that the 
Crown had not shown that the direct cost method was 
either inconsistent with the ordinary principles of com- 
mercial accounting or not.in conformity with the rules of 
the Income Tax Acts. 

At the previous stage of the case, the Court of Appeal 
had been at great pains to reject any idea of deciding the 
matter as one of broad principle. Thus, the Master of the 
Rolls said ‘What we have to do, I repeat and emphasise, 
is to apply our minds to the question of the proper way of 
valuing work in progress at the beginning and end res- 
pectively of the three years with which we are concerned, 
as it affects the profits or gains of Duple Motor Bodies 
Limited.” The House of Lords also saw gréat difficulty in 
deciding the question as one of principle, but appears to 
have gone farther towards doing so. Viscount Simonds 
said that if he had to choose (which he had not) between 
two vaguely defined methods he would choose the direct 
cost method as the less likely to violate the taxing statute; 
and later in his opinion he rejected the suggestion that 
the oncost method could be imposed on the taxpayer. 


sk decision of the House of Lords on March 28 in 


Lord Reid said that normally a Court attached great 
weight to the view of the accountancy profession, but 
that here the findings in the case stated showed that 
assistance was not available on the issue before their 
Lordships. They had been invited to decide between the 
two methods as a broad matter of principle, but that was 
very difficult. If the accountancy profession could not do 
that his Lordship did not see how he could. The real 
question was what method best fitted the circumstances 
of a particular business. 

There can be few accountants who would not respect- 
fully agree that this is indeed “the real question”. It 
underlies Recommendation 22 of the Council of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
issued as recently as November, 1960, of which perhaps 
the essence is in paragraph 1—“‘Circumstances vary so 
widely that no one basis of arriving at the amount is suit- 
able for all types of businesses nor even for all under- 
takings within a particular trade or industry”—and in 
paragraph 31—“‘The amount carried forward for stock 
and work in progress should be computed on a basis 
which, having regard to the nature and circumstances of 
the business, will enable the accounts to show a true and 
fair view of the trading results and the financial position.” 
Paragraph 34 (a) defines “cost” as meaning “all expendi- 
ture incurred directly in the purchase or manufacture of 
the stock and the bringing of it to its existing condition 
and location, together with such part, if any, of the over- 
head expenditure as is appropriately carried forward in 
the circumstances of the business instead of being charged 
against the revenue of the period in which it was in- 
curred.” The word “stock”? was used throughout the 
Recommendation to embrace stock-in-trade and work in 
progress (see paragraph 2). It will be seen, therefore, 
that the House of Lords’ decision in the Duple case 
provides the most weighty judicial support for 
Recommendation 22. 

Life would no doubt. be simpler if there were one 
method that was applicable to the stocks and work in 
progress of all businesses, but the practicability of such a 
method was dismissed in the final report of the Royal 
Commission, published in 1955. In paragraph 467— 
where it was commenting on the Inland Revenue’s 
submission that “‘it is desirable to have one prescribed 
method of stock valuation for all taxpayers who have 
assessable business profits, since the use of a single 
method for everyone is likely to produce the most even- 
handed justice’—the majority view was stated in the 
following terms: 


Considering the immense variety and complexity of busi- 
nesses, of business processes, of their conditions and cir- 
cumstances, we find it impossible to give any weight to this 
argument. It seems to us just as likely that the reverse would 
be true. 
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4% is the dividend allowed on shares — 
income tax paid by the society giving the 
gross equivalent of £6.10.7 per annum. 


£8,000,000 


£8,000,000 is the sum representing the assets 
of the Society. Reserves are— 


£400,000. 
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A lecture delivered at a recent meeting of the Chartered Accountant 
Students’ Society of London 


Some Aspects of Legislation on Monopolies 


and Restrictive Practices 


By R. L. Sich, C.B. (Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agreements) 


Other Lands and Other Centuries ! 

WHILST MONOPOLIES AND restrictive practices form a new 
branch of the law to us in this country and this century, 
monopolies and restrictive practices and the problems 
produced by them are by no means new. In Egypt five 
thousand years ago there were private monopolies in 
wool and cloth, and there is some evidence that there were 
price rings. In India, certainly, over two thousand years 
ago, it was found necessary to prohibit sellers from 
making agreements to regulate the flow of goods to mar- 
kets so as to keep up prices. There is the attractive story 
of the Greek astronomer (Thales) who ascertained from 
the stars that the next olive crop was likely to be a very 
heavy one and then proceeded to hire all the available 
olive presses. The Romans too had trouble with mer- 
chants who deliberately delayed the arrival of corn 
cargoes so as to create shortages and higher prices. All 
these are examples of acquiring or exercising monopoly 
power, whether as a sole seller or as one of a group acting 
in conjunction. 

In this country in the Middle Ages men were a good 
deal concerned with preventing or controlling the exer- 
cise of monopoly powers. There were the common law 
and statutory offences of forestalling, ingrossing and 
regrating. “‘Forestalling’”’ was intercepting goods on their 
way to market. “Ingrossing” was buying wholesale and 
selling again wholesale “whereby the prices are enhanced 
for the more hands they pass through the dearer they 
grow” (Coke, C. J., Institutes). “Regrating” was buying 
in a market to sell again in the same or a neighbouring 
market. There was a considerable body of law and in 
many areas it was actively enforced. 

But times change and, as methods of transport im- 
proved and communities depended less on the local pro- 
duction and market, the laws against ingrossing and 
regrating were found to cause shortages and higher prices 
because they hindered the flow of goods from areas of 
plenty to areas of scarcity. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, the new economic doctrine of Jaissez faire was 
gaining acceptance and it was believed that free com- 


petition would be able to deal adequately with mono- 
polies and price rings, because undue exercise of mono- 
poly power creates a field which competitors can profit- 
ably enter. There is the famous dictum of Adam Smith in 
the Wealth of Nations (1776): “The popular fears of 
ingrossing and forestalling may be compared to the 
popular terrors and suspicions of witchcraft.” The old 
offences were abolished. 

In the United States the restless enterprise and energy 
of a comparatively few very rich and able men led, to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century, to the establish- 
ment of monopoly or near monopoly conditions in many 
basic industries. In the course of gaining these positions 
of power fairly ruthless methods were used to destroy 
competitors. Thus, in the days when transport was pre- 
dominantly by rail, if you could surreptitiously get con- 
trol of the local railway, a lot could be done by suitable 
adjustment of freight charges and rebates. In the early 
days of the development of the oil pipeline, one of the 
oil companies got control of a strategically placed railway, 
and refused leave for its competitors’ pipelines to cross it. 
The enterprising company was thus able to deliver its oil 
cheaply by pipeline whilst its rivals had to continue to 
use tankers on the railway, or seek a different market. 

The state of affairs was described in the following 
words, not in a sensational newspaper, but by a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States: 

All who recall the conditions of the country in 1890 

will remember that there was everywhere, among the 

people generally, a deep feeling of unrest. The nation 
had been rid of human slavery, fortunately as all now 
feel, but the conviction was universal that the country 
was in real danger from another kind of slavery sought 
to be fastened on the American people; namely, the 
slavery that would result from aggregations of capital 
in the hands of a few individuals and corporations con- 
trolling . . . the entire business of the country, including 
the production and sale of the necessaries of life. Such 

a danger was thought to be then imminent, and all felt 

that it must be met firmly and by such statutory regula- 
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tions as would adequately protect the people against 
oppression and wrong. (Harland, J., Standard Oil Co. 
v. United States, 1911.) 
The result was the passing in 1890 with little opposition 
of the famous Sherman Act, by far the most downright 


. and absolute enactment in any country. By Section 1, 


every contract, combination or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states or with 
foreign nations is declared to be illegal. By Section 2, 
every person who shall monopolise or attempt to mono- 
polise or combine or conspire with any other person to 
monopolise any part of the trade or commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. It was under the provisions of that Act that 
several companies engaged in the heavy electrical industry 
and their executives were sentenced to heavy fines and 
some prison sentences a few weeks ago. 

In Europe monopolies and restrictive practices were 
not, and are not, unknown and, of course, the very word 
“cartel” by which price rings are often described is of 
German origin. Of course, in Europe national monopoly 
is generally more subject to competition from imported 
goods than in America. Further, in some of the smaller 
countries the economies of large scale production require 
plants of such size that not more than one is justified by 
the available market. The general view in Europe would 
seem to be that monopolies and cartels are not necessarily 
bad but that a watchful eye should be kept upon their 
activities in relation to both their customers and their 
competitors, if any, in the trade or industry. A number of 
countries, of which the first was Norway in 1920, require 
registration of restrictive agreements so that the govern- 
ment and the public know what is going on. This and 
adverse publicity resulting therefrom have been found to 
lead to cancellation or modification of the more appar- 
ently objectionable agreements. There is, I think, always 
further provision for government control of agreements 
which appear to the government to have harmful effects. 

My purpose in skimming with you over the map and 
over the centuries has been to suggest that, though mono- 
polies and restrictive practices at all times and in all places 
may have effects contrary to the public interest, the nature 
and degree of those effects may be very varied, and hence 
the appropriate remedies may be expected to be very 
varied also. There are two further non-economic factors 
which may lead to such differences. The first is the national 
philosophy as regards government control. In the United 
States, government control is anathema, and it is one of 
the objectives and attractions of the downright prohibi- 
tion of the Sherman Act that it removes any occasion for 
such controls, In many countries in Europe there is no 
such feeling. The second factor is constitutional law. In 
countries with a federal constitution such as the United 
States, Canada and Australia the powers of the federal, 
dominion or commonwealth legislature, as the case may 
be, may have considerable influence on the form of the 
legislation. For example, I understand that, in Canada, for 
the dominion rather than the provinces to have jurisdic- 
tion in matters of trade the legislation must be criminal 
in nature as opposed to civil. 


Before the Act of 1956 

I now turn to the state of affairs in this country in recent 
times to consider the position with which the Restric- 
tive Trade Practices Act, 1956, was designed to deal. 
Though even at the beginning of the century some trades 
had common price agreements, sometimes supported by 
exclusive dealing, the aftermath of the 1914/18 war and 
the depression of the early ’thirties saw the formation 
of many more. In a number of industries prices at panic 
levels had been accepted during the depression, and 
the difficulties of those times left a deep and lasting 
impression on those who experienced them, and made 
them favourably disposed to anything which would have 
a reasonable prospect of reducing the disorder should 
such conditions recur. However, it is not always as clearly 
recognised as it should be that the depression was a 
serious and general recession in the volume of trade and 
that the depression of prices was an effect and not the 
cause of the trouble. Indeed, rigidity in price levels is 
likely to discourage buying in times of slack trade. 

During the last war maximum prices or quota controls 
or both were imposed on many industries under the 
Defence Regulations. In other cases formal control was 
not imposed where the industry agreed to restrict prices 
or production in a manner acceptable to the govern- 
ment. This would involve the making of restrictive agree- 
ments. After the war a number of industries entered 
into restrictive agreements based on war-time controls or 
arrangements. These were not, however, merely intended 
to smooth the path to the return to peace-time conditions. 
It was contemplated that restrictive agreements, and in 
particular price agreements, would be a permanent feature 
of industrial and commercial life, and not something 
designed to deal with a particular situation or need. 

Not a great deal was known about what was going on, 
though from about 1950 a series of illuminating reports 
on particular industries was made by the Monopolies 
Commission under the Monopolies and Restrictive Prac- 
tices (Inquiry and Control) Act, 1948. I doubt if many of 
us felt ourselves to be on the brink of economic slavery, 
as they were said to be in the United States before the 
Sherman Act. Probably most were not prepared to say 
that all restrictive agreements were contrary to the public 
interest, let alone criminal, but there was undoubtedly an 
uneasiness about the effect those many agreements might 
be having upon the economy and a suspicion that some 
or perhaps most of them should be ended. Typically here 
the price ring is intended, and indeed probably operates, . 
as a measure of protection against the severities of com- 
petition rather than as an instrument for exploitation. As 
one economist (Professor Hicks) put it, ““The best of all 
monopoly profits is a quiet life,’ though perhaps our 
industrial leaders would not recognise themselves as 
enjoying a particularly peaceful and idyllic existence. 


How the Act Works 

There are two limbs to the approach of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act to restrictive agreements. First, all 
restrictive agreements falling within a fairly wide and 
carefully framed definition have to be registered. The full 
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Unqualified and junior staff produce proved 
results in half the time with the SwEDA, 
analysis machine. 


Incomplete records are always a headache, yet they 
are the life blood of many a practice, particularly 
in ‘provincial areas. The routine task of detailed 
analysis ties up qualified staff for many valuable 
hours. With swepDa, the job can be done in half the 
time, providing full working paper information 
with 100% accuracy and fully proved results. 
Apart from this particular application many others 
including wages, petty cash, ledger balances and 
dividends can be done far quicker on the SWEDA. 
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economical rental terms. Attach the coupon to 
your letterheading and post today for full details. 
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terms are included in a register at my office and with 
few exceptions are available for inspection by any mem- 
ber of the public. Valuable information about what 
restrictions are operating at any time in any industry or 
trade, and what firms are parties thereto, is thus available 
to the government and anyone interested. It also enables 
publicity and public opinion to play a part in the control 
of those restrictions. This part of the Act is similar to the 
European precedents I mentioned previously. As in those 
countries, liability to registration undoubtedly led to the 
abandonment of many agreements and the elimination 
of some of the more obviously objectionable restrictions. 

Publicity was not the only weapon of control, and all 
registered agreements have in turn to be considered by 
the Restrictive Practices Court, which has to decide 
whether the restrictions in the agreement operate, or may 
be expected to operate, consistently with, or contrary to, 
the public interest. Parliament, of course, set out in the 
Act the principles to be followed and the presumptions 
to be made by the Court in reaching its conclusions. 
Fundamentally they amount to this: restrictions are to 
be held contrary to the public interest unless the Court is 
satisfied that some bad result for the public would be 
likely to follow the ending of the restrictions, and that 
that bad result outweighs any bad results which flow 
from their operation. In other words prima facie a restric- 
tive agreement is a bad thing and it is up to the parties to 
show a good reason for having one. This feature of our 
legislation, namely, that a court of law is required to 
weigh the benefit or damage caused to the public by 
restrictive agreement, is, or more precisely was in 1956, 
novel, and its working out so far has proved a matter of 
considerable interest to those concerned with the control 
of restrictive practices in other nations. In other systems 
the function of the courts has been limited to enforce- 
ment, for example to decide whether or not there was an 
agreement of a kind which the statute had declared illegal. 
Where it has not been desired to prohibit agreements of 
any type, control over them has been left ultimately to 
government action, generally after inquiry by some more 
or less independent agency. 


The Restrictive Practices Court 

I do not think there is very much of interest to you in 
the registration processes. I will come to the considera- 
tion of the agreements by the Restrictive Practices Court. 
The Court comprises judges of the High Court in England, 
and of the corresponding Courts in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, and persons appointed by virtue of knowledge or 
experience of industry, commerce or public affairs. 

For you to appreciate the scale of the operations, I 
must give you a few figures. The register contains over 
2,300 agreements but about 1,000 of these agreements 
have been terminated, either entirely or as regards their 
restrictive provisions, without reference to the Court, 
and the fate of a good many more will depend on the 
results of a comparatively few cases in the Court. So far 
sixty-eight cases before the Court have been concluded; 
over fifty were not defended at the final hearing, and six- 
teen were defended. At present over a hundred cases are 
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in various stages of preparation for trial, but, unless past 
experience is misleading, only a small proportion of these 
will be contested at a final hearing. 

A majority, both of agreements on the register and of 
cases before the Court, are concerned with fixing prices, 
and what I am going to say will be mainly about common 


price agreements. 


For and Against 
Various justifications have been put forward in 


support of the agreements by the parties to them, in- 
cluding maintenance of price stability; maintenance of 
exports; prevention of uneconomic prices involving 
quality deterioration or a danger of it; preservation of 
manufacturing capacity in times of low demand; en- 
couragement of modernisation of plant; promotion of 
co-operation in research and in the introduction of 
improvements. But most of them have so far failed 
because, when the facts have been critically examined, 
there has not been established a probability that any 
substantial benefit to the public is due to the agreement 
and would be lost upon its ending, and that is the vital 
factor. The Court has not been ready to assume post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. Take for example the argument that 
without the agreement prices will fall and the quality of 
the goods deteriorate. The Court will not readily accept 
that manufacturers with a reputation for high quality will 
be prepared to jeopardise that reputation by selling goods 
of unsatisfactory quality. Again, price stability, though 
in isolation a benefit, should not be considered in isola- 
tion but as an alternative to a free market, and the Court 
does not readily accept that stability is not outweighed 
by the loss of a free market or indeed that undue instabi- 
lity would follow the ending of an agreement. It has been 
alleged that without price stability distributors would not 
hold stocks, but the Court has observed that competition 
will continue to compel distributors who wish to stay in 
business to hold adequate stocks to serve their customers. 

Parties to the agreement are more or less bound to say 
that their fixed prices are reasonable, and generally try to 
establish that by reference to their profits. Even if prices 
or profits or both are reasonable that is not a justification 
for a price agreement; normally prices may be expected 
to be as low or lower in competitive conditions. But, of 
course, if the fixed prices appear to afford some or all of 
the parties high profits, that would indicate a detriment 
to the public, since there would clearly be scope for lower 
prices. As I said earlier, the price ring in this country is 
not usually intended as an instrument for exploitation, 
and the profits shown by the parties are often not 
excessive. 


Reasonable Prices and Profits 
What is a reasonable price or reasonable profit is not 
a simple matter, or one which accountants and economists 
approach in quite the same way. All would, I think, agree 
that there is no single reasonable price, all other prices 
being unreasonable; it is very much a matter of degree. 
I think the accountant is more inclined to accept aggre- 
gates and averages and to consider the results of a business 
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or even an industry as a whole, whereas the economist is 
more inclined to look at particular circumstances and to 
expect that savings because of lower delivery costs to 
particular customers, larger orders and so on should be 
reflected fairly closely in lower prices to them. Though, 
as I have said, what is a reasonable profit often cannot be 
determined as a matter of precision, I suspect there is 
scope for more refinement in considering what may be 
reasonable by reference to the risks incurred. The profits 
that can be considered reasonable in an industry from 
which the risks and opportunities of competition are 
wholly or partly removed may well be substantially lower 
than a reasonable profit for a concern subject to those 
risks which by its enterprise has taken advantage of the 
opportunities. 

That, however, is by no means the end of the argument. 
If prices are not subject to competitive pressure and are 
fixed on some kind of cost plus profit basis, there is clearly 
much less incentive to reduce costs. A rise in some costs is 
more likely to be followed by a rise in prices than by an 
attempt to find economies in other directions. Indeed, if 
large profits are likely to be fatal when the agreement 
comes before the Restrictive Practices Court, a sort of 
Parkinson’s Law may operate by which costs always rise 
to within a respectable distance of the fixed price. An- 
other distinguished American judge put vividly the case 
for the need for competition: 


that immunity from competition is a narcotic and 
rivalry a stimulant to industrial progress; that the spur 
of constant stress is necessary to counteract an in- 
evitable disposition to let well enough alone; that com- 
petitors versed in the craft as no consumer can be will 
be quick to detect opportunities for saving and new 
shifts in production and be eager to profit by them. 


There can be little doubt that such opportunities exist. It 
is not so rarely that one reads in its annual report that a 
company has had a difficult year owing to the poor prices 
realised for its goods, but the Board has managed to 
restore satisfactory margins of profit by economies in 
production costs. It is difficult for any outsider, and 
probably quite impracticable in the course of the pre- 
paration of a case for the Court, to evaluate the scope 
for that sort of thing. But in a few years’ time, when there 
is more experience of what happens in industries where 
price competition revives after many years of price fixing, 
probably what is alleged to be analogous experience will 
be freely quoted on both sides of the Court. It will then 
be up to the experts to explain to the Court whether the 
better or worse, cheaper or dearer, service that the public 
has received from an industry is or is not mainly due to 
the ending of the former price agreement therein. 

Of course competition in price is not the sole kind of 
competition. Even those who are trying to persuade the 
Court that the elimination of price competition between 
them is conducive to the public interest seldom refrain 


from asserting that they are competing against each other 


keenly and beneficially in other respects. But; as the Court 
has pointed out, competition in price does not prevent 


competition in quality: it restores a choice; and in many: 
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products the purchaser is interested in both price and a 
range of qualities. 


Will Restrictive Practices Die? 

Finally, a word about the future. At one time I think 
there was an idea that the 1956 Act was so draconian 
that in a short space of time the Court would have 
finished its task and there would be no more restrictive 
agreements of the kinds which the Act covered. Now, 
matters of policy in this sphere are entirely for the Board 
of Trade, and I must not appear to be trespassing or to 
suggest in any way what developments ought or are likely 
to take place: I am solely concerned with the administra- 
tion of one part of the 1956 Act. 

My first observation is that more recently the 1956 Act 
has proved not to be quite so draconian as industry at 
one time feared. One or two agreements have been found 
by the Court to be consistent with the public interest. It 
may be that “strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto salvation,” but more industrialists who 
attach value to their. price schemes may try to squeeze 
through. 

Relevant questions are plainly: “How far has the 1956 
Act proved successful? Are there not cases in which price 
agreements have come to an end, but the same prices 
continue to be quoted, so that the Act has failed to re- 
establish competition?’’ Indeed, there are such cases, but 
also others where the ending of agreements has been 
followed by quite keen competition. On this you must 
bear in mind the saying of an American Attorney- 
General: “‘The antitrust laws cannot compel competition: 
they only render it possible.” To adapt Adam Smith, 
“The popular fears of cut-throat competition in this 
country may be compared to the popular terrors and 
suspicions of witchcraft.” But nevertheless they may take 
some eradicating. Again, the techniques of competitive 
selling and buying may well have become eroded in some 
industries during long periods of common prices, and it 
may take time and the persistent efforts of buyers to 
foster a more competitive outlook. 

As I tried to demonstrate earlier, the nature and extent 
of the effects of monopoly vary from time to time and 
from place to place, and what is an acceptable amount of 
competition from time to time is a matter of policy. There 
are various devices which can retard competition at 
various points in the chain of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. The Government, no doubt reflecting any strong 
manifestation of public opinion, will from time to time — 
either consent to the retention or adoption of these 
retarding devices, or take steps in some appropriate form 
to eliminate them. 

Lastly, you will observe that although the United 
States produced most absolute and comprehensive legis- 
lation in 1890 and, indeed, Canada forestalled it by one 
year, antitrust activities in both countries are still as busy 
as ever. There may be various explanations of that, and 
reasons why it may not be a good guide to what will 
happen here, but I cannot think of any country which, 
having once embarked on anti-monopoly legislation, has 
found itself able to rest on its oars. 
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The Securities and Exchange Commission—I 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


THE FIRST PART of this paper attempts to show the place 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission in the 
accounting and auditing procedures in the United States; 
the second part shows the comparable position in the 
United Kingdom; and the third part summarises the real 
differences in practice. 


THE UNITED STATES 
General 
United States requirements and procedures must be con- 
sidered separately from each of the following viewpoints: 
(a) the federal laws administered by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; 
(6) the various stock exchanges and their listing require- 
ments; 
(c) the securities laws of the various states. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, which is an 
independent quasi-judicial agency of the United States 
federal government, administers, among a number of 
federal securities acts, the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

The main office of the S.E.C. is in Washington, and 
there are thirteen regional and branch offices, including 
one in New York. The S.E.C.’s staff includes lawyers, 
accountants, engineers and other technical experts, all of 
whom may be involved in a critical examination of a 
registration statement. Its internal organisation includes 
the Division of Corporate Finance and the Office of Chief 
Accountant. The principal responsibility of the Division 
of Corporate Finance is to prevent fraudulent offerings 
of securities to the public and the dissemination of false 
or misleading information in relation to such securities. 
The Chief Accountant is the principal adviser to the 
S.E.C. on all matters relating to accounting and auditing, 
and he supervises the execution of S.E.C. policy in those 
fields. 


The Securities Act of 1933 

The primary purpose of the 1933 Act is to ensure that 
there is given to a potential investor in a security that is 
to be offered for public sale all the material facts relating 
to that security which the investor needs to have in order 
to decide whether to buy the security. Such facts are dis- 
closed in a registration statement, which must be filed 
with the S.E.C. and which must contain specified in- 
formation. 


The function of the S.E.C. as regards a registration 
statement filed with it under the 1933 Act is to examine 
it to see that a full and accurate disclosure is made of all 
pertinent information relating to the company’s business, 
its securities, its financial position and earnings and the 
underwriting arrangements relating to the particular secu- 
rity that is being marketed, so that a potential investor 
may have sufficient data to decide whether to purchase 
that security. The S.E.C. can require such changes to be 
made in the original registration statement as are neces- 
sary to achieve this. Until it approves the statement, 
amended as necessary, it can prevent the registration 
statement being effective and the securities being sold. It 
is not, however, concerned with the merits of any security 
registered with it. The registration statement is made 
available (except where there are compelling reasons to 
support a request for confidential treatment) for exami- 
nation by the public. 


The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
It will be noted that the 1933 Act is concerned primarily 
with the sale of securities to the public. The primary 
purpose of the 1934 Act, on the other hand, is to regulate 
dealings in securities. It provides for the registration with 
the S.E.C. of securities listed, or to be listed, on the 
various stock exchanges. 
If a new or existing security is to be listed (dealt in) for 
the first time on a national stock exchange, it is necessary 
for both the following steps to be taken: | 
(a) a listing application must be filed with the stock exchange 
concerned ; 
(6) the security must be registered with the S.E.C. under the 
1934 Act by the filing of an application form, of which a 
copy is sent to each stock exchange on which the security 
is to be listed, 
The requirements for (a) and (b) above are quite distinct, 
and neither will serve as a substitute for the other. Thus 
in an original application for listing some duplication of 
effort is involved. 
If a security is registered with the SEC. 
under the 1934 Act, there are required each year: 
(a) an annual report (quite distinct from the annual accounts 
supplied to the holders of the company’s securities) for each 
accounting year, a copy being filed also with each stock 
exchange on which any of its securities are listed; 
(6) other reports, such as semi-annual, current and aces 
reports, in certain circumstances. 


The function of the S.E.C. as regards the initial regis- 
tration application form and the yearly reports is to: 
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review them to see that they give the required information. 
It also makes these documents available (except to the 
extent that it accedes to a request for confidential treat- 
ment) for examination by the public. 


The Various Stock Exchanges 

There are fourteen stock exchanges registered with the 
S.E.C. as national securities exchanges, of which the two 
principal exchanges are the New York Stock Exchange 
and the American Stock Exchange, both situated in New 
York City. Each stock exchange in the United States has 
its own listing requirements; the most stringent are those 
of the New York Stock Exchange. But if the information 
required by the S.E.C. is obtained in full, it should enable 
compliance with the requirements of any stock exchange. 


The State Securities Laws 

Long before the federal securities laws or the S.E.C. were 
thought of, most of the states had laws governing the sale 
of securities within those states. These laws are called 
“blue-sky” laws, and they vary considerably. Many states 
exempt from the provisions of their securities laws secu- 
rities that are listed on designated stock exchanges. Some 
provide that if securities are registered with the S.E.C. 
they are exempt from registration with the state com- 
mission ; others that if a copy of the registration statement 
and prospectus filed with the S.E.C. is filed with the state 
commission the state registration requirements are ful- 
filled. 


S.E.C. Regulations 

The S.E.C. has no power (except in certain cases) to re- 
gulate the form and contents of those annual and other 
accounts of a United States company which are supplied 
by the company to holders of its securities; nor do such 
accounts, except in the case of special classes of com- 
panies (public utilities, railroads, etc.) have to comply 
with any requirements set forth in federal statutes, or 
with any significant requirements of state legislation, in 
the way that annual accounts of United Kingdom com- 
panies have to comply with the Companies Act, 1948. 

However, the extent of the information given, and the 
accounting principles reflected, in such accounts have 
been markedly and widely improved in the years since 
the S.E.C. was established. This improvement is probably 
due to the influence of some or all of the following: 

(a) the S.E.C.’s accounting regulations and its decisions and 

reports on accounting matters; 

(5) the increasingly stringent listing requirements of the 

various stock exchanges; those of the New York Stock 

Exchange, for example, have over the years come to be more 

and more similar to those of the S.E.C.; 

(c) the efforts of company management and public accoun- 

tants. 

The American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
has published a series of Accounting Research Bulletins 
and Statements on Auditing Procedure, which set out 
certain accounting principles and auditing procedures 
generally accepted in the United States. These are bind- 
ing on the accounting profession in the sense that anyone 
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departing from them has the onus of justifying such a 
departure. They have undoubtedly assisted in raising the 
standards of the annual accounts supplied to share- 
holders. 

As far as the registration statements and other docu- 
ments filed with the S.E.C. are concerned, the S.E.C. has 
authority to specify: 

(a) the form in which accounting and other information is 
to be given to it. Regulation S-X sets forth its requirements 
on the form and content of financial statements to be filed 
under the various laws which it administers; 
(b) the accounting principles to be followed. The S.E.C. has 
in its decisions and in its Accounting Series Releases stated 
its opinion on a limited number of accounting principles 
and practices, but for the large body of accounting principles 
underlying the preparation of accounts it has for the most 
part been content to rely on generally accepted principles of 
accounting as they exist or develop; it has nevertheless | 
reserved the right to determine what is sound accounting 
practice; 
(c) the audit procedures to be adopted by the independent 
public accountants. Although the S.E.C. has not, for the 
most part, exercised its authority to specify the audit pro- 
cedures to be adopted, it has made outspoken comments on 
such procedures (and on other matters affecting the public 
accounting profession, such as the employment and training 
of staff and the investigation of new clients) as a result of 
disclosures which have come to its notice in the course of 
investigating major frauds. Such comments have accele- 
rated improvements in the standards of the profession. 


Divergencies have occurred in the past between the form 
of annual accounts conforming to generally accepted 
accounting principles and the form of financial statements 
required by the S.E.C., and between the audit procedures 
to be adopted for each of these purposes, but there are 
no such major divergencies at the present time. Never- 
theless, the S.E.C. considers the independent accountant’s 
responsibility for the detection of fraud to be greater than 
the profession in the U.S.A. generally accepts, having 
regard to the special arrangements often made between 
the client and the independent accountant. 


Form of Accounting Information 

Regulation S-X is the principal accounting regulation of 
the S.E.C. and it states the S.E.C.’s requirements as to 
the form and contents of any financial statement to be 
filed with it under the Acts of 1933 and 1934 and other 
legislation. In most respects the accounting policies re- 
quired by Regulation S-X are in line with those of good . 
accounting practice generally. But there are many pro- 
visions requiring disclosure (by way of note) of detailed 
information, which go beyond what is at present required 
by good accounting practice in company accounts in the 
United States of America or the United Kingdom. 


Accounting Principles 

Many accountants, on both sides of the Atlantic, believe 
that there are a lot of fundamental differences between 
the United Kingdom and the United States on accounting 
principles. There are not. This impression stems from a 
different vocabulary with inevitable misunderstanding. 
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By Order of the Receiver, E. Hatton Miller, Esq., F.A.C.C.A. Re: Crawley Metal Productions Limited. 
ANGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 


are instructed to offer for SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS at 
THE CONSERVATIVE HALL, SEA ROAD, EAST re age 
ON WEDNESDAY, 26th APRIL, 1961, AT 10.30 A.M., 


PLANT, MACHINERY, STORES & EQUIPMENT 


including 
“NEW BRITAIN” NO. 60 6-SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, S.S. & S.C. CAPSTAN & TURRET LATHES 
by “Herbert,” “Colchester,” “Gisholt, ” “Te Blond” & “Ward” 

“B.S.A.” & “HERBERT” CHUCKING AUTOMATICS. “NEWALL” JIG BORER 
“HEINEMAN” R.S.50 COPYING LATHES. VERTICAL & HORIZONTAL MILLING MACHINES 
by “Archdale,” “Cincinnatti,” “Denbigh” & “Victoria” 

“SENTINEL” GRIDAN. B. AUTO SCREW MACHINES 
RADIAL, PILLAR & BENCH DRILLING MACHINES 
by “Archdale,” “Corona” & “Herbert” 

CYLINDRICAL, SURFACING & UNIVERSAL GRINDERS 
by “B.S.A.,” “Abwood,” “Churchill” & “Cincinnatti”’ 

“KEARNS” & “MATHEY” BORERS. POWER PRESSES UP TO 20 TONS 
SHAPING, SLOTTING, KEYSEATING & TAPPING MACHINES 
Power & Cold Racksaws. Honing Machines. Barrel Rumblers. Degreasers. D.E. Polishers. Screw Fly Presses 
“MANLOVE” 48” SEPARATOR. AIR COMPRESSORS 
ENGINEERS’ SMALL TOOLS & TEST EQUIPMENT 
Spray & Shot Blast Plants. Oil Fired Furnaces. Stoving Ovens 
OFFICE FURNITURE & DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Benches. Storage Racks & Bins. Fluorescent Light Fittings. Motor Van 


Catalogues (when ready) may be obtained of: | 
Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & CO., Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors of Factories, Plant and Equipment, 

73 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (8 lines) 


Highly Successful Courses 


%* FOR ARTICLED CLERKS—Courses for the Chartered Accountants 


and Association Examinations. Over 30,000 Successes. Send for 
¥*% FOR AUDIT CLERKS—Courses for A.C.C.A. 15,400 Successes. this book 


% FOR QUALIFIED MEN—L.C.W.A. Courses with concessions: FREE - 
FOR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY—L.C.W.A. Courses. 9,100 Successes. 
THE 
%*% FOR JUNIORS—Carefully graduated Courses in Book-keeping, SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 
Auditing, and all C ‘al subj Specialised for the Preli 105 Regent Howse, 6 Noite: 
Please send me post free and 
Write to @ copy of your 
THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY ‘The Direct Way. to Success’ 
105 Regent House, 105 Regent House, Name 
6 Nerfolk Street, of Successful Regent Street, Address 
Leadon, W.C.2 Glasgow, C.2 
105 
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TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


INVEST WITH THE 


CITY NOTTINGHAM 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


INTEREST AT 5: _ PER ANNUM 


FOR PERIODS OF 3 TO 10 YEARS 
Special terms for amounts of £10,000 and over 


NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 


Procuration commission allowed to stockbrokers, solicitors and accountants ' 


For further particulars apply to 
CITY TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 


JAMES TAYLOR 
AUTOMOBILES LTD. 


Bentley House - Findon Road - Worthing 
G. B. Chapman, General Manager 
Tel. No.: FINDON 3022/3 


USED 


Rolls Royee and Bentley 
CARS 


The most attractive selection in the Country— 
All GUARANTEED 12 MONTHS 
- Usually 20 Rolls Royce and Bentleys to choose from, 
_ at prices ranging from £850 to £4,000 
* S.’, «S.S.’ and Special coachwork by Park Ward, 
Freestone and Webb, Mulliner, etc. 
WRITE OR CALL 
Open 6 days and on Sunday morning by arrangement 
w 
A.A. & R.A.C, REPORTS WELCOMED 


Established 113 by Mr, Charles Dou Doubble Serjeants 


and Officially appointed 


CHARLES DOUBBLE LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, COMPANY PRINTERS 
COMPANIES REGISTRY 


with Companies Act, 1948 » settled 

acoving McNabb. Law (Lincoin’s Inn). Post Free 3/9. 

PROBATE REGISTRY 

(*SOLICITORS ONLY) 

‘Papers Lodged with Estate Duty Office. 
for Grant of Probate and Letters of Administration. 
or Wills and Administrations 


made in Probate and Divorce. 
Documents Stamped and Denoted. 
Adjudications carried 


Particulars delivered, Stamp 
Documents lodged for a 
try Deeds of ents, Bankruptcy, Charity 
and other dilantin inserted in London Gazette and all 
and Foreign Newspapers. 
SERVICE 


We sour in above matters, Of our very 
best and prompt attertion. 


10 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C.2 
: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
HOLBORN 0375 DOUBBLE, ESTRAND, LONDON 


| | 
| | 
‘ | i] Information and assistance rendered to the profession in all matters relating 
- ; to the Formation, Incorporation and Winding up of Companies. 
Mortgages, and Debentures Registered. 
, | Annual Returns, Resolutions and other documents stamped and filed. 
if Searches made and Office Copies obtained. 
: Company Forms. 
COMPANY PRINTING 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, Resolutions, Debentures, Share 
i} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| GENERAL 
: 1] Bills of Sales Registered and searches made. 
Powers of Attorney, Stamped and filed. 
3 | i] Deed Polls and other documents enrolled. 
| 
i} | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
it 
| 
| | 
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There are, however, a few major points to which attention 
should be drawn: 


(a) depreciation of fixed assets on the basis of replacement 
cost is permissible in the U.K.., if clearly shown, but is not 
permissible in the U.S.A.; 
(6) cost of stocks or goods produced may be determined on 
a LIFO basis in the U.S.A., where it is allowed for taxation 
purposes; but this is rarely done in the U.K., where it is not 
allowed for taxation purposes; 
(c) scrip issues of capital are recorded in the accounts of the 
issuing company, in the U.S.A. at market value, and in the 
U.K. at par; 
(d) in the U.K., subsidiaries (including foreign subsidiaries) 
are included in group accounts, and especially consolidated 
accounts, unless there are exceptional circumstances. In the 
U.S.A. consolidated accounts have usually been confined to 
domestic subsidiaries in the U.S.A., and only summarised 
information has been given in attached notes in respect of 
foreign subsidiaries. This has been mainly due to the un- 
reliability of currencies in which American investments have 
often been made, but with the post-war expansion of their 
investments in Western Europe, the present trend is to con- 
solidate the results of at least those foreign subsidiaries with 
stable currencies; 

(e) on acquisition of a subsidiary company in the U.S.A., 

any excess of the book value of the net assets acquired over 

the consideration for the shares is nearly always applied in 
writing down the value of the assets, whereas in the U.K. it 
may be taken to capital reserves; 

(/) in the case of business amalgamations, American prac- 

tice provides for different accounting treatment, as regards 

pre-acquisition profits, in the case of a purchase of one 
company by another and in the case of a pooling of interests. 

Until recently in the U.K. all business amalgamations were 

accounted for as purchases, but the pooling of interests 

procedure is now receiving recognition. 

Although it is hardly an accounting principle, it is 
appropriate to mention here that sales and cost of sales 
are nearly always disclosed in the U.S.A., as this infor- 
mation is considered essential to a sound appraisal of 
management; whereas in the U.K. this is still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. y 

Pro-forma financial statements may be submitted to or 
requested by the S.E.C. The name is a generic one and 
there is no regular form of presentation, but their object 
is to set out clearly, normally in a prospectus, the effect 
of a recent or forthcoming amalgamation, acquisition or 
similar business reconstruction or reorganisation. It is 
interesting that the major principles inherent in such state- 
ments all conform broadly to U.K. practice in the pre- 
paration of accountants’ reports in prospectuses: 

(a) past earnings in an earnings statement should not nor- 
mally be adjusted to reflect present or estimated future 
conditions. Where necessary the changed conditions should 
be emphasised by indicating by way of note the effect on 
the earnings of the last year; 
(b) nevertheless there are cases, such as when a business pre- 
viously carried on by a partnership or sole trader is acquired 
by a company, when statements of past earnings by them- 
selves might be misleading. In such cases_the independent 
public accountants should certify the actual past earnings 
and the effect of the changed conditions should be brought 
out in an uncertified pro-forma earnings summary ; 
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(c) the independent public accountants should only certify 
a financial statement as at a date which gives effect to sub- 
sequent transactions (e.g. the acquisition of a new sub- 
sidiary) if (i) the transaction has been completed at the date 
of the accountants’ certificate or (ii) it is covered by an 
enforceable contract and the intervening time is relatively 
short (not exceeding four months); in any event the position 
should be clearly disclosed. This conforms to U.K. practice, 
except that the intervening time may be extended; 

(d) the independent public accountants should not certify 

a financial statement giving effect to the receipt and appli- 

cation of proceeds from the sale of securities for cash unless 

the underwriting arrangements are such that the under- 
writers are or will be committed to take up the securities or, 
if they do not do so, the subscription monies will be refunded 
in full to the subscribers. The assumptions upon which such 
financial statements are based must also be clearly disclosed. 

In the U.K. the proceeds of a new issue are not dealt with 

in the accountants’ report, but in the narrative of the 

prospectus. 

There are, however, two. major differences of philo- 
sophy as between the U.S.A. and the U.K.: 

(a) In a prospectus forecasts of earnings are not per- 
missible in the U.S.A., whereas in the U.K. the financial 
and trading prospects of the company usually include an 
estimate of the profits for the current year, and of the 
expected dividends for that period. ta! 

(5) In the U.S.A. financial statements are always the 
representations of management; the independent public 
accountants do not present the financial statements as 
part of their report, but give their opinion on them. This 
applies whether the financial statements are included in 
the annual accounts, in a prospectus, or in a registration 
statement filed with the S.E.C. It does not apply in the 
U.K. as regards financial statements included in a pros- 


pectus. 


Audit Procedures 

There are certain audit procedures which are recognised 
as generally accepted in the United States which are not 
entirely accepted as such in the U.K..: 


(a) a letter of arrangement (or disclaimer letter) is often 
written to the company pointing out that the main object 
of the audit is the examination of the financial statements, 
and that it is not designed and cannot be relied upon to 
disclose defalcations and similar irregularities. Neither the 
profession nor industry in the U.K. is attuned at present to 
this conception; 

(5) nevertheless, the company’s system of internal control 
is examined and the company notified of inherent weak- 
nesses, and of failures in the system. This procedure is 
receiving increasing attention in the U.K.; 

(c) the auditor should be present at, and observe, the physical 
stocktaking every year to ensure that it has been properly 
carried out by the company. This procedure is also receiving 
increasing attention in the U.K..; 

(d) the auditor should obtain direct confirmation from a 
proportion of debtors of the balances due. This is not nor- 


mally regarded as useful in the U.K. 


Registration under the Securities Act of 1933 
There are different forms for registrations (Forms S-1 to 
S-11 and S-14), depending on the type of company or 
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security concerned. But Form S-1 (general form) is the 
one most commonly met in practice. Some special classes 
of securities and new issues where the aggregate public 
offering price does not exceed $300,000 are exempt from 
full S.E.C. registration requirements, but certain infor- 
mation must be filed with the S.E.C., including some 
financial statements. 

The following financial statements for Form S-1 are 
required by the S.E.C. (and must also be included in the 
prospectus) in respect of the parent company and of the 
group: 

(a) to be certified by independent public accountants: bal- 

ance sheet made up to a date within one year prior to filing 

date; and income statements and surplus statements for the 
three financial years up to the date of the balance sheet; 

(5) uncertified (though they are often certified where prac- 

ticable): balance sheet made up to a date within ninety days 

prior to filing date or, in certain circumstances, within six 
months prior to filing date; and income statement and sur- 
plus statement for the period between the certified balance 
sheet in (a) and the date of this balance sheet, together with 
information for the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. A statement is required that all adjustments necessary 
for a fair statement of the results for the period have been 
made and the nature and amount of such adjustments must 

be communicated to the S.E.C.; 

(c) summary of earnings for 

(i) at least each of the last five financial years, and 

(ii) the period between the last financial accounting date 
and the date of the latest balance sheet furnished under 
(b) above (with figures for the corresponding interim 
period of the preceding year). 

The summary of earnings may be drawn up so as to give 

substantially all the information which must be contained 

in the detailed income statement ((@) and (5) above) 
and may be certified by independent public accountants, 
in which event the detailed income statement may be 
omitted. This is desirable in that it avoids duplication. 

Where common stock (ordinary shares) is being registered, 

the summary must end with a calculation of the earnings 

(and, if appropriate, dividends paid) per share of common 

stock. 

Similar information must be given, unless immaterial, 
for each unconsolidated subsidiary and for each 50 per 
cent. owned company. 

Unconsolidated balance sheets andi income and surplus 
statements (that is, of the parent company) may be 
omitted, normally, only if the subsidiaries are wholly 
owned or are relatively immaterial; but exceptions can be 
made if the reasons are compelling. 

Further detailed information is required by the S.E.C. 
as follows: 

(a) historical financial information relating to capital loans 

and asset revaluations, for the seven-year period preceding 

the three-year period for which income statements have to 
be filed; 

(5) supplemental schedules of detailed information to the 

balance sheet and profit and loss or income statement 

(Regulation S-X Rules 5—04 and 12); 

(c) “supplementary profit and loss information” (Regula- 

tion S-X Rule 12—16). 

Kingdom. 


The procedure for registration is as follows: 

(a) the registration statement is prepared by the manage- 
ment, the underwriters, the independent public accountants, 
the lawyers for the company, the lawyers for the under- 
writers and sometimes consulting engineers or valuers. The 
Chief Accountant's division of the S.E.C. is often consulted 
(at a “pre-filing conference’’) by the company or by the 
accountants during the preparation of the registration state- 
ment, in order both to obtain the S.E.C.’s views on the 
treatment of important accounting and auditing problems 
and to answer any questions which the S.E.C. might wish 
to raise in connection with such problems; 

(5) the day on which the registration statement is filed with 
the principal office of the S.E.C. in Washington is the 
“filing date”’; 

(c) the registration statement is examined by the S.E.C.; 
(d) after the registration statement is filed, but before it 
becomes effective, a meeting (called the “due diligence 
meeting or information meeting”) is often held under the 
auspices of the principal underwriters. The purpose of this 
meeting, which is normally attended by those who have 
participated in the preparation of the registration statement, 
is to enable the members of the underwriting group to ask 
any questions that have occurred to them with regard to the 
securities they are underwriting or the company’s business 
or prospects ; 

(e) frequently, the S.E.C, has some comment to make, how- 
ever carefully the registration statement has been prepared, 
and such comments are communicated to the company by 
a “letter of comment” (sometimes known as a “deficiency 
letter’). The letter of comment is normally received about 
ten days after the filing date; ) 
(f) the S.E.C.’s comments may require discussion, and in 
order to save time this is best done by telephone or by 
visiting the S.E.C. office in Washington. Any amendment 
that is required to the registration statement must be filed 
and is examined by the S.E.C.; 

(g) each filing of an amendment creates a new filing date, 
unless the S.E.C. specifically agrees otherwise. This is im- 
portant in view of the time limit of ninety days; 

(h) the registration statement normally becomes effective 
about twenty days after the filing date. If an amendment 
has been filed, thus postponing the filing date, the S.E.C. 
has discretionary power to “accelerate”’ the date, by ruling 
that the filing date shall be taken as the original filing date 
of the registration statement. The exercise of this discretion 
has been used by the S.E.C. to influence a situation where 
it might otherwise not have been able to do so; 

(i) normally the issue price and the underwriting commis- 
sion have not been settled by the filing date, as market 
conditions may change in the twenty-day waiting period. 
A price amendment is therefore filed shortly before the 
effective date, and acceleration is requested; 

(j) if the S.E.C.’s comments have not been complied with 
before the effective date a delaying amendment can be filed 
or the S.E.C. can, if the points at issue are not material, 
allow the registration statement to become effective in 
deficient form, without acceleration; this is not to be re- 
commended. If the points at issue are material, the S.E.C. 
will not permit the registration to become effective. Even 
after a registration statement has become effective, the 
S.E.C. can issue a “stop order” which prevents further sales 
of the securities by the company or the underwriters; 

(k) once all the S.E.C,’s points have been met, it declares 
the registration statement effective and the proposed 
marketing of the securities can proceed; 
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(J a registration statement can be withdrawn up to the date 
it becomes effective. This may be desirable if market con- 
ditions have changed since filing, or the underwriting 
arrangements cannot be agreed, or alternative financing 
arrangements have been made. But once the registration 
statement becomes effective it cannot be withdrawn if the 
securities concerned are in the hands of the public; 

(m) a registration statement is a public record. Normally the 
information submitted to the S.E.C. cannot be kept con- 
fidential, but in special cases, such as particular contracts, 
foreign investments or national defence secrets, the S.E.C. 
may so permit; 

(n) between the filing date and the date the registration state- 
ment becomes effective some publicity can be obtained for 
the proposed issue by means of a “red herring” prospectus; 
(0) normally, shortly after the registration statement be- 
comes effective the securities are sold and the distribution 
completed promptly. Occasionally, however, the public 
offering date may be delayed or the distribution of the 
securities may take some time. In such circumstances the 
S.E.C. may require the information in the prospectus to be 
brought up to date. 


Although the independent accountants are primarily 
concerned with the examination of the financial data 
which they certify, they should also: 

(a) examine the whole of the registration statements in 

order to: 

(i) see there is no conflict between the financial statements 
and the narrative part of the statement; 

(ii) make helpful and constructive suggestions as to the 
contents of the narrative; 

(iii) ensure that proper cross references are made between 
the financial statements and the narrative so as to avoid 
duplication; 

(6) examine the underwriting agreement; 

(c) carry out any additional duties requested of them, such 

as: 

(i) reporting (in a “conformity letter’) that the financial 
statements covered by their certificate in the registration 
statement conform with the requirements of the Securities 
Acts and the rules, etc., of the S.E.C.; 

(ii) reviewing the financial statements that are included in 
the registration statement but not certified by them, and 
reporting thereon (in a “comfort’’ letter) to the under- 
writers or the officers and directors of the company; 
(iii) reporting to the underwriters on changes in the com- 
pany’s capital structure, or adverse changes in its financial 
condition, between the date of the last balance sheet filed 
and the latest date practicable before the effective date: 
(iv) reporting to the underwriters on the tax situation of 
the company and its subsidiaries; 

(v) reporting to the underwriters on any other specific 
matters required by them; 

(d) agree at an early date the form of any reports or opinions 

to be given by them, under the terms of the underwriting 

agreement or otherwise; 

(e) examine the trust deed or other terms of any debentures 

or preference shares to be issued to see that the financial 

covenants are practicable, clear and unambiguous; 

(/) ensure that the requirements of the “blue sky”’ laws are 

complied with; 

(g) if required by the lawyers, assist in making any com- 

putations necessary to determine whether the securities to 

be offered are “trustee securities” according to the laws of 
various states; 


(A) keep in touch with the company’s affairs between the 
date of their report and the effective date (not the filing 
date) to ensure that nothing has happened which materially 
affects the statements they have certified. This is important 
in view of the time-lag, which ordinarily cannot be less than 
three weeks and may be considerably more, between these 
dates ; 
(i) review, for their own satisfaction, even if they do not 
report thereon to the underwriters or directors, the method 
of preparation of financial statements which are not certi- 
fied by them for recent periods. 
Before consenting to the inclusion of their report in 
the registration statement, the independent public ac- 
countants should consider the following major points: 


(a) the financial statements must give a true and fair view, 
particularly of the earning capacity of the business on a 
continuing basis; 

(6) the interim income statements, which cover a period less 
than a year, must not be misleading, either because of un- 
usual conditions or because they are subject to seasonal 
factors; 

(c) whatever the results shown by the financial statements, 
the narrative of the registration statement and of the pros- 
pectus should disclose any declining trend in the business 
as a consequence of reduced orders or other factors; 

(d) known increases in costs for future periods, which will 
not be covered by increases in selling prices, cannot be 
referred to in historical financial statements, but should be 
referred to in the narrative of the registration statement and 
prospectus ; 

(e) in the formal income statement and the earnings sum- 
mary, adjustments should be made to previously reported 
annual earnings for material income or expenses which have 
since been shown to relate to other years. Any material 
difference between the figures in the registration statement 
and those previously published should be disclosed and 
explained and, in some cases, reconciled in notes to the 
financial statements; 

(f) when an important part of the company’s business has 
been discontinued, the effect (whether it had earned profits 
or losses) should be disclosed in the financial statements; 
(g) the narrative of the registration statement and prospectus 
should draw attention to the following where they exist: (i) 
concentration of sales to a few customers; (ii) concentration 
of sources of raw material supplies; 

(A) whether pro forma financial statements are desirable 
and, if so, the form of their presentation. 


Registration under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
There are different registration forms (Forms 8-A, 8-B, 
10, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20 and 21)—depending on the type of 
company or security concerned. But Form 10 is the one 
most commonly met with in practice. 

The requirements of the 1934 Act are less stringent 
than of the 1933 Act in that: 

(a) balance sheet and income information need not be made 

up to a date within ninety days or six months of filing date; 

(5) the summary of earnings does not have to be given, 

though it may be given voluntarily ; 

(c) information required to be filed may be omitted if it is 

not known and the obtaining of it would involve effort and 

expense out of proportion to its value. An example of this 

would be details of maintenance and repairs. 


The following financial statements, which have to be 
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certified by independent public accountants, are required 
for Form 10 in respect of the parent company and the 
group: 
(a) balance sheet at the close of the last financial year, unless 
such date is within ninety days prior to filing, in which case 
the same statements as of the close of the preceding financial 
year may be substituted, but up-to-date information must 
be filed within another 120 days; . 
(b) income statements and surplus statements for the three 
financial years up to the date of the balance sheet, together 
with further up-to-date information within 120 days, if 
appropriate. 
Further detailed information is required by the S.E.C. 


on the same lines as under a Securities Act of 1933 regis- . 


tration. This comprises historical financial information 
and supplemental schedules. 

The registration application has to. be filed with the 
S.E.C. and a copy with each stock exchange on which 
the company’s securities are to be listed. In addition, a 
separate listing application has to be filed with each stock 
exchange on which the company’s securities are to be 
listed. Normally the application to the S.E.C. and the 
application to the exchange are prepared and filed at the 
same time. In due course the exchange approves the 
listing application and certifies accordingly to the S.E.C.; 
ordinarily registration becomes effective automatically 
thirty days after receipt by the S.E.C. of the exchange’s 
certificate, but the S.E.C. can, on mam, accelerate the 
date. - 

The independent accountants should sien consider the 
points set out in the preceding section, in so far as they 
apply. 

If a company which has already registered its securities 
under the 1933 Act wishes to have those securities listed 
on a national stock exchange, it must then register under 
the 1934 Act. Much of the information required will 
already be on file with the S.E.C. and, to save duplica- 
tion, the registration application under the 1934 Act may 
this information by reference. 


S.E.C. Yearly Reports 

Annual reports have to be made by: (a) all companies 
listed on a national securities exchange; (6) companies 
which are not so listed, but which have registered secu- 
rities under the 1933 Act so as to sell them to the public, 
the aggregate value of the securities so registered being 
$2 million or more. The duty to file is suspended if the 
aggregate value falls below $1 million. 

There are different forms for these annual reports, 
depending on the registration status of the company and 
the type of security, but in either case 10-K is the one 
most commonly met in practice. 

Form 10-K must be filed with the S.E.C. within 120 
days after the close of the company’s accounting year, 
but in exceptional cases an extension of not more than 
sixty days may be obtained. American companies lay 
down a strict timetable for submission of the accounts of 
their subsidiaries, in order to enable the above require- 
ment to be met. 

In addition to filing the annual report referred to above 


with the S.E.C., a copy of it must be filed with each 
securities exchange on which any of the company’s 
securities are listed. 

Every listed company must also send to the S.E.C. 
copies of its annual report to stockholders, not later than 
the day on which the report is circulated. This report is 
not deemed to be filed with the S.E.C. unless the com- 
pany specifically requests on Form 10-K that it be treated 
as part of its annual report, or incorporates it in the form 
by reference. 

The following financial statements, which have to be 
certified by independent public accountants, are required 
for Form 10-K ‘in respect of the parent company and of 
the group: 

(a) balance sheet at the close of the company’s accounting 

year; 

(6) income statement and surplus statement for the year up 

to date of the balance sheet. 

Further detailed information is required as under a 
Securities Act of 1933 registration, but only to the extent 
of supplemental schedules, and these can be omitted if 
the information would involve undue effort and expense. 

The procedure for registration is that the S.E.C. 
examines the annual report referred to above but, be- 
cause no effective date is involved, the comments (if any) 
may not be received for several months and may in fact 
never be issued. Frequently the comments are relatively 
unimportant and are framed as suggestions for future 
reports. Material deficiencies must, however, be rectified 
by submitting amendments. 

It should be noted that Form 10-K is normally filed 
with the S.E.C. after the annual report to stockholders 
has been circulated. The independent public accountants’ 
certificate in the annual report to the stockholders may 
be dated well before the date of filing the Form 10-K 
with the S.E.C., but ordinarily their certificate in the 
Form 10-K will bear the same date as their certificate in 
the report to stockholders. The accountants have no 
obligation to review the position between the date of their 
certificate and the date of filing Form’ 10-K with the 
S.E.C. 

Information which is required for registration, or 
annual reports, under the 1934 Act and which is already 
on file with the S.E.C. may be incorporated in the regis- 
tration application or annual report by reference. 

Each company which is required to file an annual 
report with the S.E.C. must also file a “semi-annual 
report” with the S.E.C. on Form 9-K, covering the first | 
half of its accounting year, within forty-five days after 
the end of the half-year. The information required is in 
effect an income and earned surplus statement for the 
six months, covering the same company groupings as in 
the annual report filed with the S.E.C. The statement does 
not have to be certified by independent public accoun- 
tants. The information relating to foreign subsidiaries not 
consolidated may be omitted if it is impracticable to 
include it within the time limit, but it must be filed when 
it is available. 


[To be continued] 
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SALES and VALUATIONS PLANT. 


MACHINERY and INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES: 
46 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 3422 


‘ACCOUNTANT required by manufacturing company; must have a 
thorough knowledge of:modern Costing and Budgetary Control. . .’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS similar to the above are 
appearing regularly. Could you confidently apply 
or, though qualified or experienced in Professional 
Accountancy, would you feel handicapped by 
lack of specialized qualification in Costing? You 
can greatly extend your range of opportunity by 


qualifying through the Examinations of The 


Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 


50 years of Successful Educational Service 


he School of Accountancy 


178 Regent House, 6 Norfolk Street 
LONDON, WC2 
and at Glasgow 


» The School of Accountancy is the leading Tutorial 


Institution for the I1.C.W.A. Examinations. More 
than 9,100 complete passes. Full details of 
Examinations and concessions granted to men 
with Professional Accountancy qualifications are 
given in The School’s Prospectus, obtainable post 
free on request. 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send mea copy of your Prospectus relating 
to the I.C.W.A. Examinations 


If you are interested in other examinations, or non-exam- 
ination tuition, please add details. 178 
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Capital for Industry 
Commerce 


is provided by 


INDUSTRIAL ¢ COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


in the form of long-period loans on fixed terms, 
and share capital—preference and ordinary. 


Shareholders: The English and Scottish Banks 
The booklet ‘Capital for Business’ 


will be sent on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
National 8621 /5 


and branches in industrial centres 
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Reproduced, by permission, from The Journal of Accountancy 


(published by the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants), 


February, 1961. 


Policy on Fees 
By Richard C. Rea 


OF ALL THE professions, we certified public accountants 
certainly have the least excuse for having uncollectable 
accounts. We know, or should know within a short time 
after entering into an engagement, just what a client’s 
financial position is. In the past, where a fee problem has 
developed, it was usually our fault for not having handled 
the situation in the most suitable manner. 

Our policies on fees have been developed by trial and 
error. For many years nothing on this subject was 
published, but recently a great deal of worthwhile in- 
formation has appeared in The Practitioners Forum in 
The Journal of Accountancy and in other publications. 
After due consideration of this material, together with 
our past experiences, we have decided to put our policies 
in writing. 

First of all, we must be convinced that our fee structure 
is reasonable. It is not too difficult to work backward 
from our profit and loss statement and compute what our 
fee structure should be to provide satisfactory incomes for 
the partners and staff and to cover the ordinary and 
necessary day-to-day running expenses of an office. Our 
fees must also provide for professional development, such 
as attending conventions and seminars, maintaining an 
adequate library, and providing our employees with 
modern and up-to-date equipment and reasonable 
benefits. If we cannot command fees which will provide 
for these things then we should consider getting into some 
other business. 

The following are the cardinal points in our fee policies 
we must all remember. 


1. Discuss fees on the first interview. In the past we have 
made the mistake many times of allowing our first inter- 
view with a prospective client to terminate without having 
discussed fees. Even though we knew the subject was in 
his mind, and, of course, in ours too, we would not bring 
it up. There were times when we would then proceed to 
do work resulting in a sizeable fee which we were afraid 
the client might question. 

We have learned from experience that it is far better to 
discuss the fee situation with the client on the first inter- 
view even though we cannot tell him what the work will 
cost. 

There are, of course, situations where we can approxi- 
mate the cost, but even when we cannot, we should discuss 
the fee anyhow. If it is impossible to estimate what the 
cost will be, admit it. Assure the client that our fees are 
reasonable; otherwise we would not have been in 
business for so many years. Convince hinr that it is not 
our policy to run up fees on a client merely to make work 
for ourselves. Assure him that we will do everything 


possible to complete the engagement at the earliest 
possible date, and that we will discuss the fee with him as 
soon as we have an idea as to about what it will be. At 
this point, a great deal will depend upon the salesmanship 
of the staff member. A lack of confidence in ourselves 
could well make the client apprehensive and cause him to 
cancel the engagement. 

Many of our clients are small businessmen who do not 
have a plenitude of cash. Most of them would rather pay 
smali amounts frequently than have one large fee. As a 
result, in situations where we cannot predict the cost, we 
have had success in suggesting, at the beginning of the 
engagement, that a weekly or monthly retainer be estab- 
lished. Make it quite clear to the client that this is not 
a fixed fee, but is a payment on account. We will render 
our fee statements either monthly or at the end of the 
engagement and will credit him for the amounts paid on 
the weekly or monthly basis. We have been successful in 
collecting substantial fees by this method, where other- 
wise we would have had to present the client with an 
invoice which might have been a hardship for him to pay 
at one time. 

Some will prefer to have this retainer on a weekly basis, 
and others will prefer a monthly basis, but this can be 
established very easily by frank discussion with the client. 

Just remember the best time to establish a fee arrange- 
ment is when we begin the engagement. This is the time 
when a client wants us the most. If we have a clear under- 
standing with the client concerning our fees at the begin- 
ning, it is not likely that he will raise any question con- 
cerning these arrangements at a later date. 

2. Charge what the work is worth. Always give careful 
study to the value of the work done for each client. Time 
is the usual basis of accounting fees. This does not mean, 
however, that it is the only basis. There have been situa- 
tions where the time we spent on an engagement, was 
unreasonably high due to our own inefficiency. A fee 
based upon our standard time charges would therefore 


have been unfair to the client. On the other hand, when ~ 


the time spent on an engagement was exceptionally low 
due to our experience and knowledge, a fee based upon 
our standard time charges would have been unfair to us. 

In preparing an invoice, compare the fee with those 
charged other clients for like work. If we have done work 
for the client before, compare the invoice with previous 
ones and be sure that it is in line. 

3. Invoice in a businesslike manner. Always invoice 
promptly after the end of the month and have them in the 
mail so that they can receive attention by the 10th of the 
month. Many small businessmen pay their bills between 
the 10th and the 12th, and any which arrive after that date 
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will not be paid until the following month. 

There are times when it is unnecessary to put a lot.of 
detail on the invoice to support our fees, but in general it 
has been our experience that this is the best procedure, 
especially if much of the work was done in our office. The 
detailed billing supports the reasonableness of our fees by 
telling the client all that has been done. Unless we give 
him a detailed description in writing of what work the 
invoice covered, he may come across our invoice at some 
later time and wonder just what we did for our money. 

Since most small businessmen do not like to receive 
large fee statements, it is usually better to invoice fre- 
quently, perhaps on a monthly or quarterly basis, and 
keep the amount small. It may even be advisable in some 
cases to send an invoice before the work is completed. 

If a previous invoice has not been paid, bring the 
balance forward to the current invoice so that the full 
amount due is shown. 

When making up an invoice, always address it properly. 
Do not send an invoice to a proprietor under a trade 
name but send it to the individual himself. For example, 
John Jones, trading as Acme Supply Company. 

If the business is a partnership, then be sure to address 
it to the partner who is responsible for paying the bills. 
For example, John Jones, Partner, Acme Supply Com- 


y. 

If the business is a corporation be sure you have the 
correct corporate name. Address the invoice to the officer 
who is responsible for the finances of the company. For 
example, John Jones, Treasurer, Acme Supply Company, 
Inc. 

4. Don’t surprise a client with an invoice. Never surprise 
a client by sending him an invoice he is not expecting or 
for an amount greater than he might expect. 

Of course, there is no problem with clients for whom we 
are doing work on a regular basis and who are accus- 
tomed to receiving our invoices. They know about when 
they will arrive and have a fair idea of about what the 
amounts will be. But, if something happens that causes 
the invoice to be substantially greater than usual, then the 
client should be advised of the reason for this. Itis possible 
that nothing more needs to be done than an explanation 
on the invoice itself. However, there are situations in 
which and clients for whom a personal explanation 
should be made. In some instances this might be done by 
telephone or letter. Where we have handled such situa- 
tions properly, we have found clients accepting as reason- 
able fees those which otherwise might have been 
questioned, 

If you are invoicing a client for the first time, discuss 
the fee with him in person. Be sure he knows what the 
amount of the invoice will be and give him every oppor- 
tunity to discuss it. Invariably the fee will be approved. 

5. Present the invoice in person. There are times when it 
is advisable to present the invoice in person, especially 
if you are dealing with an organisation which has a board 
of directors or trustees, all of whom must pass the fee, 
but most of whom have had little knowledge of what you 
have done to earn it. Usually the best time to do this is 
when you present the audit report or other material which 
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has been prepared under the engagement. Give them 
every opportunity to ask you questions about the invoice, 
and present it with all the confidence in the world that it is 
reasonable. Invariably it will be accepted as being so. _ 

. 6, Invoices are due on presentation. In the past we made 
the mistake of adopting an indifferent attitude towards 
our fees, as though we were embarrassed to discuss them, 
or as though it were unprofessional to do so. As a result, 
many of our clients gained the impression that it was not 
a matter of importance to us when the fee was paid. This, 
of course, was a mistake. Always adopt theattitude that the 
invoice is payable when it is presented. If you find that the 
client is not in a position to make prompt payment, then 
discuss a deferred plan with him. At this time ask him to 
sign a cognovit note. Usually he will do so readily when 
he is asking for the privilege of deferring payment. We 
have rarely lost a fee which was supported by a cognovit 
note. 

7. Gratis work, There comes a time in every C.P.A.’s 
life when he realises he must do something for little or 
nothing. It may be a church or charity, or a friend in 
straitened circumstances. Whatever the source, it always 
presents a problem. 

There is no surer way to drive someone away than to 
charge nothing. Most people who are in poor financial 
position are proud and sensitive. Failure to charge will 
make them feel that they are being treated as charity cases, 
and they will be offended. If it is someone whom you feel 
obligated to help, then charge him something. 

With regard to churches and other charitable organisa- 
tions, never cut the rate. Always present your invoice for 
the work done at a fair value. If you feel that a special rate 
is justified, suggest to the clients that they pay you in full 
and you will return to them a cheque for whatever amount 
you consider advisable. If you make the mistake of 
rendering them an invoice for less than a fair value, you 
may find that this will some day work against you. Such 
organisations have a turnover in personnel and often the 
trustees and others active in these enterprises are business- 
men. If they are not familiar with the circumstances, they 
may get the mistaken idea that your fees are in general 
that low. 

8. Always do the best you know how, If you find you are 
in a situation where you might not be paid what your work 
is worth, or might not be paid at all, always do your best 
work or do none at all. Never pare the quality to fit the 
fee. Reduce the scope of the work if you can, or make 
arrangements for someone else to do part of the work to 
hold down the cost. You might, if you can, terminate the 
engagement. But either do your level best or do nothing. 

9. We don’t know all the answers. In spite of our years of 
experience in this business, we still are not satisfied that 
we have the best possible policies for handling fees. We 
still run into situations which we have not faced before 
and there are, from time to time, circumstances which 
make it advisable to reconsider some of our policies. 
Because of this, we want all members of our staff to keep 
in mind that these policies are not rigid and inflexible 
but are to be reviewed from time to time and revised if 


necessary. 
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Did Flossie 
set an extra 
one-and-six 
again? 


NN AS O WILL ELIMINATE 


PAYROLL ERRORS 


One-and-six too much . . . one-and-six too little . . .. maybe more . . . maybe 
less . . . maybe poor Flossie even had to wait a day for her pay packet. But 
ANSON will put paid to all inaccuracies and uncertainties on pay day with a proved 


“ANSON P.A.Y.E. INQUIRY FORM ~~ 
ANSON solves New Pension Scheme problems fr craton of 


| Please send full details of the ANSON P.A.Y.E 
J system without obligation. 


J 

The requirements of the new Pensions scheme will not | 

} Attach your end 


fluster the many offices equipped with the ANSON 
P.A.Y.E. system. It reduces pay procedure to an absolute 
minimum and completely eliminates risk of error 
between Tax Card, Payroll and Payslip. Operating the 
system is simplicity itself and ensures the saving of 
valuable time and effort on pay preparations. All busy 
businesses benefit by the] ANSON P.A.Y.E. system. 
If pay day is your problem—ask ANSON. 


post to: 
| GEORGE ANSON AND COMPANY LIMITED, 
| sotway House, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
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Budget Troubles? 


All Budget and Finance Act changes are dealt with 
promptly year by year in 


SIMON?’S 
INCOME TAX 


the leading work in its field; published in five volumes (including Index) and 
kept up to date by a regular Service which takes account of all new develop- 
ments such as Budget changes, decisions of the Courts, etc. The text of each 
new Finance Bill is in subscribers’ hands, complete with annotations, within 
a few days of the official publication date, while the text of the relevant 
portions of the Finance Act, fully annotated and indexed, is issued in booklet 
form only two or three weeks after Royal Assent. Compiled under LORD 
SIMON’S guidance by a distinguished team of lawers, accountants and officials 
from the Inland Revenue Department, this work is a sound investment and, 
as Accountancy said, ‘‘any office without a copy is unfurnished’. 


Price £15 I5s. net per set, postage and packing 8s. extra. The Service for the 
year 1960-196] is £3 5s. 7 


BUTTERWORTHS, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Showroom: 11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 | 
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People in Glass Houses 


AS THE FACE of urban Britain changes 
around us we are becoming accus- 
tomed to towering walls that appear 
to be made entirely of glass, and so 
to larger and larger windows in our 
offices. If the word “our” is applicable 
only in the context of “‘Britain’’, not 
in that of the premises in which we 
personally work, if we spend our days 
in un-reconstituted premises, then 
we are conscious of moving into a 
new atmosphere when we visit 
reconstituted acquaintances; and 
presumably when they return the 
calls they are reminded of the old 
days, good or otherwise. In some 
parts of the country, notably in the 
City of London, to work in premises 
more than ten years old is to feel 
already in a minority. It isn’t true, of 
course, but the tide is flowing fast. 

It need not be wholly a matter of 
sour grapes if we look at the new 
building critically: the concrete 
matchbox-on-end is not necessarily 
the ultimate architectural achieve- 
ment. But there is one point of 
criticism which is essentially criti- 
cism of the occupants rather than of 
the architects. Glass can be a 
beautiful building material, but one of 
its primary qualities is that it is 
usually transparent. Normal glass 
allows two-way vision: you can see in 
as well as out. And that is not neces- 
sarily a good thing, especially when 
one remembers the capaciousness of 
contemporary window-sills. A clutter 
of dusty files and a pile of tatty 
papers plainly in sight of the passer- 
by can be a shocking blemish on a 
nice new frontage. 

There are not so many of these 
untidy windows, but there are some, 
and as we contemplate them we may 
wonder what the architects think of 
them if they ever bring themselves to 
come back and look at their match- 
boxes. We may ponder the possibility 
of a restrictive covenant in every let- 
ting in such a building—‘“‘windows to 


be kept at all times free of encum- 
brances,”’ or “window sills at no time 
to be used as shelves.”” We may ask 
ourselves whether there is an analogy 
here with the legendary coal-in-the- 
bath legend of the inter-war years, 
when a tiniest minority of evacuated 
slum dwellers got a bad name for 
vast council estates. People have to 
learn to live up to improved environ- 
ments; does the move from 
traditionally gloomy office accom- 
modation, in which dusty untidiness 
did not seem all that out of place, to 
a brave new world of glass and light 
discourage the retention of the dust? 
Are these few untidy windows the 
outward and visible signs of an 
obdurate hard core of die-hards who 
will learn in time? 

We may even be tempted, as we 
continue on our way to our own im- 
peccable place of work, to consider 
the relationship of tidiness to effi- 
ciency. The scruffy window fronting 
on the street is surely always an 
extension of an untidy office behind 
it and, more to the point, of an untidy 
(or-at best an unobservant) manager 
in charge of it: the boss ought to be 
conscious of how his firm’s windows 
are letting down a whole block. But, 
in this case and that, he isn’t. Does 
that make his organisation an in- 
efficient one, is the dust and the chaos 
integral rather than merely super- 
ficial? It would be pleasant to think 
so (if we are ourselves indeed above 
reproach), but we cannot really bring 
ourselves to believe it. We have too 
many colleagues and friends, ranging 
from too great extremes of empty 
desk and desk invisible under its load 
of paper, to have any illusion left 
about tidy habit and tidy habitat. 
Smith works in a welter of pending 
trays and paper clips; Jones too. 
Brown and Robinson, contrariwise, 
have clean blotters and empty ex- 
panses in front of them, whatever 
time of day you visit them. But it is 
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Smith and Robinson who get the 
work done, Jones and Brown who 
aren’t worth their keep. Life itself is 
dreadfully untidy. 

The topic expands to take in whole 
professions. The range, in this con- 
text, is perhaps between scientists, 
who are always to be thought of in 
clean white coats conducting aseptic 
research with sterilised instruments, 
and solicitors, whose public image 
portrays them handling musty docu- 
ments in grimy rooms, small win- 
dowed and dark. It would not be 
proper for us to examine the founda- 
tions of such a reputation amongst 
men with whom we have so many 
pleasant associations, so we can 
shrug and pass it off with a reference 
to Dickens, who was almost certainly 
responsible. We accountants come out 
of it rather well, for however unkind 
the public may be, they do usually 
see us as cleanly people. That may be 
because there are not so many ac- 
countants as there are lawyers in 
Dickens. Those white-coated scien- 
tists, after all, were completely miss- 
ing from the Dickens scene: it is a 
fascinating thought that inclusion 
in the Dickens calendar may have 
put a film of dust over his characters’ 
successors in title a hundred years 
afterwards. 

We may, of course, assume that 
our legal friends are slandered (or 
libelled, as the case may be) in their 
public image. We know, as we look 
round our own calling, that we are 
not all as orderly in our habits as our 
public thinks us. But there are some 
curious currents and cross-currents 
of the unexpected in such matters, 
and premises do play their part. The 
public image of bankers is surely 
changing year by year as they turn 
from marble to brighter and more 
contemporary materials (and for 
Dickens cross-reference before even 
the marble appeared, look at Tellson’s 
Bank in A Tale of Two Cities, where 
“your money came out of, or went 
into, wormy old wooden drawers, 
particles of which flew up your nose 
and down your throat when they 
were opened and shut.”’). Chancery 
Lane has seen yery little rebuilding. 
Would glass matchboxes and wide 
windows lead to a public re-thinking 
about lawyers? 
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Taxation 


The Taxation of Capital Gains in the 
United States of America 
By Carl A. Polsky“ 


IN THIS DAY of high tax rates, the importance of capital 
gains hardly needs to be emphasised. It is close to the 
hearts and pocketbooks of many taxpayers. Both in the 
United States of America, where capital gains, with 
exceptions, are taxed at very favourable tax rates (in 
contrast to the tax rates on other gains, profits or income), 
and in the United Kingdom, where a gain from a trans- 
action properly classified as a capital gain would not be 
taxable at all, the form in which a gain is taken may make 
a great difference to its after-tax value. In this article I 
shall try to explain briefly the meaning of a capital gain 
in the United States, the tax consequences of such classi- 
fication, and some of the problems resulting from the 
tax treatment accorded. 


Income 

Section 63 of the Internal Revenue Code, 1954, defines 
taxable income as gross income minus deductions 
enumerated in the Code, and Section 61 (a) of the Code 
states: “Except as otherwise provided in this subtitle, 
gross income means all income from whatever source 
derived, including (but not limited to) the following items: 
. . . (3) gains derived from dealings in property . . .” 

The Code does not define income (as distinguished from 
taxable income), and although it was defined in the 
leading case of Eisner v. Macomber (252 U.S. 189 (1920) ) 
as “‘the gain derived from capital, from labour, or from 
both combined, provided it be understood to include profit 
gained through a sale or conversion of capital assets’ the 
question whether an item is income or not continues to 
come before the courts. Justice Holmes’s comment on the 
word income in Towne v. Eisner (245 U.S. 418, 425 
(1918) ) is apposite: 

A word is not a crystal, transparent and unchanged, it is 

the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly in colour 

and content according to the circumstances and the time 
in which it is used. 


* The author is an instructor in accounting at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania 
and a partner in the law firm of Bluestine, Diamond & Polsky. He 
is a Certified Public Accountant and is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Bar. He wishes to express his sincere gratitude to David Solomons, 
Professor of Accounting at the Wharton School and formerly 
Professor of Accounting at the University of Bristol, for his 
assistance in preparing this article. 


In contrast to the United Kingdom policy of not taxing 
capital gains and correspondingly of refusing to allow the 
deduction of capital losses, such gains and losses enter 
into the computation of taxable income in the United 
States. If it were not for the special provisions of the Code, 
discussed later, capital gains in the United States would 
be treated as ordinary income. These special provisions, 
however, have the effect of taxing them at a substantially 
lower rate. There is, therefore, in the United States, as in 
the United Kingdom, a strong motive for the taxpayer to 
try to take his gains as capital gains rather than as 
ordinary income. 


Capital Asset 

The United States Tax Code recognises that the term 
“capital asset’’ is not one which is readily definable. It is 
interesting to note that the definition in the Code is 
couched in negative terms. Capital asset is defined by 
Section 1221, Inland Revenue Code, 1954, as property 
held by the taxpayer, but does not include: . 

1. Stock-in-trade, or other property held by the taxpayer 

primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of his 

trade or business. 

2. Land or depreciable! property used in trade or business. 

3. A copyright, or a literary, musical or artistic composition 

or similar property, held by the creator, or by one who 

acquired by gift from the creator. 

4. Certain accounts or notes receivable in a trade or business. 

5. Certain short-term governmental obligations. 

By comparison, in the United Kingdom there is no 
definition of capital gains in the statutes and such gains 
are normally not taxable income. Whether such a gain 
from a particular transaction is taxable is left to the 
courts, as each case is determined on its own facts. 

In the final report (1955) of the Royal Commission on 


' Section 167 of the Code permits as a deduction for depreciation, 
a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear (including 
a reasonable provision for obsolescence) of property used in the 
trade or business or held for the production of income. There are 
provisions in the Code (Sections 167 (5), 168 and 179) to permit 
the deduction of amounts for depreciation greatly in excess of those 
amounts arrived at under the ordinary straight-line method of 
depreciation. These provisions play an important part in deter- 
mining the basis of valuation of property subject to depreciation, as 
will be discussed under the topic of basis of valuation. 
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the Taxation of Profits and Income, the conclusion was 
reached that there should be no single rule for distinguish- 
ing between taxable income and non-taxable capital 
gains. The Commission then proceeded to set out what 
it regarded as the major considerations bearing upon the 
identification of what it called the “‘badges of trade’’, by 
which taxable income from trade as distinct from a 
capital gain was to be recognised. These were: 


1. The subject matter of the realisation 
2. The length of period of ownership 
3. The frequency or number of similar transactions by the 


same person 

4. Supplementary work on or in connection with the 

property realised 

5. The circumstances that were responsible for the realisa- 

tion 

6. Motive 

Between the Royal Commission’s proposals and the 
definition in the United States Internal Revenue Code 
there is a similarity, in that both are trying to distinguish 
capital gains from ordinary income. However, the 
peculiarity of the United States definition in that it 
excludes “land or depreciable property used in trade or 
business” is sufficiently striking to warrant further 
comment later. 

The report of the Royal Commission employs “length 
of ownership” as one factor determining whether or not 
gains from dealings in property are taxable as ordinary 
gains. Time is also an important factor in the capital 
gains tax in the United States, but for a different purpose, 
although the result in many. cases will be the same. 
Section 1222 of the Code distinguishes between short- 
term and long-term capital gains, and uses an arbitrary 
time period of six months. Gains from property held for 
periods less than six months are called :“short-term 
capital gains,” and for periods longer than six months 
“long-term capital gains.” Short-term capital gains do 
not benefit from the special tax treatment given long-term 
capital gains, and the net effect with some minor excep- 
tions is to have the short-term capital gains taxed at the 
same rates as ordinary income. The same rule applies to 
losses, although there are some limitations which will be 
discussed later. The Code recognises a good many 
problems that can arise as to holding periods. It provides, 
for example, in certain situations in which property is 
transferred from one person to another and no gain is 
recognised, that the transferor’s holding period shall be 
added to that of the transferee. Thus, when the transferee 
eventually disposes of the property in a taxable trans- 
action even within six months of the transfer, his gain or 
loss mav qualify as a long-term capital gain or loss. 

In what is considered a capital asset in each of the two 
countries there is of course a similarity, although the 
United States definition is much broader. Securities 
would be capital assets in both countries, and in both 
countries a dealer in securities would be subject to tax at 
ordinary rates except to the extent that securities were 
set aside for his own investment. Residential property 
would be considered a capital asset, but loss on sale of a 
residence is not deductible in either country. The denial 
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of the deduction for the loss in the United States is an 
exception to the general rule of equity that, if gains are 
to be taxed, the deduction of losses ought to be allowed. 
Real property is generally considered a capital asset if 
the seller is not a dealer. In the sale of a business in the 
United States, a lump-sum purchase price has to be 
allocated to the various assets and the type of gain will 
depend upon the individual asset; whereas in the United 
Kingdom a gain from the sale of a business is considered 
a capital gain, except to the extent that it is attributable 
to inventory and depreciable property up to the amount 
of depreciation previously taken, in which case it is 
taxable as a profit. 


Recognition of Gain 

The entire amount of gain or loss from the sale or 
exchange of property is recognised gain or loss, except in 
special circumstances enumerated in the Code. In these 
special situations only part of the gain or loss is recog- 
nised, or possibly it is not recognised at all, but rather put 
off to a future sale or exchange. The Code defines gain as 
the excess of the amount realised from the sale or other 
dispositions of property over the adjusted basis and, 
correspondingly, loss is the excess of the adjusted basis 
over the amount realised. The amount realised is defined 
as the sum of money received plus the fair market value 
of other property received. Thus mere appreciation in the 
value of assets would not be taxable. 

Many interesting problems arise in determining 
whether or not a particular transaction involves a sale or 
exchange of capital assets. Thus, the Code provides that 
amounts received on the retirement of corporate bonds, 
or received from the sale of all substantive rights in a 
patent held for more than six months even if the buyer 
pays for it over the life of the patent, or those received 
from a corporation in redemption of its stock, shall be 
regarded as received from a sale or exchange of capital 
assets; while losses resulting when a non-business debt 
or security becomes worthless, or any loss of value of an 
option resulting from the failure to exercise it, shall be 
regarded as losses from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets. 


Basis for Determining Capital Gain or Loss 
There are many elaborate Sections of the Code dealing 


with the basis for determining capital gain or loss; but 
simply stated, in the general case, the gain or loss will be 
determined by comparing the amount realised on sale or 
exchange of the capital asset with its base valuation? 
(cost, including the cost of capital improvements less 
depreciation allowed or allowable).* 

The basis of property acquired from a deceased person 
is usually the fair market value at the date of death, 


® The base valuation of property, fiom which gain or loss is 
computed by comparing the base value with the amount realised, is 
referred to throughout the Code as the “basis” of the property. 

* A depreciation deduction must be made even in a year of loss, 
This will augment the loss, limited relief for which is given by 
carry-back and carry-forward provisions. 
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although there are special provisions whereby an executor 
of an estate can elect to value the property one year from 
the date of death, or at the date of sale if this takes place 
within one year of death. In such a case, there will be no 
gain or loss as the basis will be the same as the amount 
realised. For property acquired by gift, again with 
exceptions, the base valuation is the basis to the donor, 
except that if this is less than the fair market value at the 
date of gift, then, for determining loss only, the basis is 
the fair market value. This leaves an interesting quirk in 
the law, for in certain circumstances there may be no 
gain or loss when the donee sells or exchanges the 
property. For example, if the basis in the hands of the 
donor was $80 and the fair market value on the date of 
gift was $60, there would be no gain or loss if the donee 
sold at $70. The donee’s basis for determining gain would 
be $80 and for loss would be $60. 

As was mentioned earlier, depreciation plays an 
important role in determining capital gains. Depreciation 
allowances are deducted from income which is taxed at 
ordinary rates (much higher than capital gain rates). 
These deductions also reduce the basis of the property 
depreciated, very possibly below fair market value if fast 
depreciation methods are used. If the asset is sold at a 
gain (the excess of the amount realised over the adjusted 
basis, cost less depreciation), this could be a capital gain 
with resultant favourable tax treatment. By contrast, in 
the United Kingdom the gain resulting from the reduced 
basis because of depreciation would be taxed at ordinary 
rates, while any additional gain over and above the total 
depreciation already allowed would be a capital gain 
which would not be taxed. 

Many United States economists have suggested even 
faster depreciation write-offs than at present. This would 
increase the tax benefits mentioned above, so that it 
would be to the taxpayer’s advantage to buy new equip- 
ment much earlier than would otherwise be the case, with 
a resultant stimulus to the economy. 

To close a loophole in this area, the Code provides that 
gains from the sale or exchange of depreciable property 
between husband and wife, or between an individual and 
a controlled corporation, will be taxed at ordinary rates. 
This is to prevent collusive sales of depreciable property 
for the sole purpose of giving the transferor a gain which 
would be taxed at the favourable capital gain rates, while 
giving the transferee a higher basis for depreciation, 
which would then be deducted from income taxed at the 
higher ordinary tax rates. 

There are other Sections of the Code that provide for 
adjustment of basis when there is a non-recognition of 
gain or loss. A few of these provisions will be mentioned 
in a subsequent paragraph dealing with certain special 
situations. 


How Capital Gains are Taxed 

Capital gains in the United States are not subjected to a 
special tax; they are covered by the ordinary income tax. 
The favourable tax treatment already referred to results 
from the fact that, once a sum is identified as a long-term 


capital gain, only half the gain will have to be included 
in taxable income to be taxed at ordinary rates. 

As was mentioned previously, the Code provides for 
deductions from gross income to arrive at taxable 
income. Two of these deductions permitted for individual 
taxpayers as distinct from corporate taxpayers, and 
related to the taxation of capital gains, are the deduction 
for long-term capital gains and the deduction of losses 
from sales or exchanges of capital assets. 

A distinction has already been made between long-term 
and short-term capital gains and losses, using the six 
months’ holding period as the point to determine whether 
the gain or loss is long or short term. Long-term capital 
gains and losses are netted, and so are short-term capital 
gains and losses, to get a net long-term capital gain or 
loss and a net short-term capital gain or loss. In the case 
of a taxpayer other than a corporation, if the net long- 
term capital gains exceed any net short-term capital 
losses, 50 per cent. of the excess is allowed as a deduction 
from gross income. With the brackets for individuals 
running from a minimum of 20 per cent. of taxable 
income to 91 per cent. on taxable incomes in excess of 
$200,000 for unmarried taxpayers and $300,000 for 
married taxpayers, this deduction can be quite sub- 
stantial. 

The net tax effect for an individual in the 20 per cent. 
tax bracket would be to have a net capital gain taxed at 
10percent.* The maximum tax on long-term capital gains, 
however, is 25 per cent. so that for individuals whose 
incomes carry them beyond the 50 per cent. tax bracket, 
an alternative method of computing the total tax is pro- 
vided. Such an individual would compute his taxable 
income at ordinary rates without including the net long- 
term capital gain. He will then compute separately 25 per 
cent. of the full net capital gain (excess of long-term 
capital gains over short-term capital losses). This will be 
added to the tax on his ordinary income to arrive at his 
total tax liability. This alternative method has the double 
effect of limiting the tax on long-term capital gains to 
25 per cent. and possibly reducing the ordinary income 
tax bracket, since the gain is excluded from the computa- 
tion of taxable income. 

A corporation does not get the 50 per cent. deduction, 
but computes its tax in similar manner to the alternative 
method mentioned above, taking 25 per cent. of any net 
long-term capital gain and adding this amount to its tax 
on ordinary income at corporate rates, which are 30 per 
cent. on the first $25,000 and 52 per cent. on taxable 
income above $25,000. 

Losses also play an important part in the computation 
of the tax. Long-term capital losses are deductible from 
long-term capital gains and short-term capital losses are 
deductible from short-term capital gains. If there is a net 
short-term capital gain and a net long-term capital gain, 


* For example, if a taxpayer has a net long-term capital gain of 
$10,000 and no short-term capital loss, he could deduct $5,000 
(50 per cent. of $10,000) from gross income leaving a taxable income 
(assuming no other income or deductions) of $5,000 which would 
be taxable at 20 per cent. This would result in a $1,000 tax on a 


$10,000 gain. 
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Class 31-the world’s most 
versatile accounting machine 


The National 31 is a direct entry accounting machine of almost unlimited versatility — 
so highly automatic in operation that the operator can concentrate almost exclusively 
on the accuracy of her keyboard settings. In accordance with the best principles of 
ergonomic design, the form carriage lies well within the natural reach of the arms; the 
amount and narrative keyboards are ideally placed for untiring operation; the keys and 
controls are encompassed comfortably within the natural span of the normal hand. 
Unaffected by discomfort or fatigue, the National 31 operator maintains ‘9 a.m. efficiency’ 
throughout the working day. 


Available with or without 
integrated facilities for direct 
multiplication (in sterling and 
decimal) and/or automatic capturing 
of selected data on punched cards 

or punched paper tape. 


THE NATIONAL. CASH REGISTER COMPANY LIMITED 
206-216 Marylebone Road - London NW1 - Telephone papdington 7070 
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The advice 
of the City 
is freely 


available 


As an issuing house, The Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation, Limited deals 
‘with all problems of capital raising and 
reconstruction that may affect existing 
public companies and those considering 
a Stock Exchange quotation. As a 
member of The Charterhouse Group, 
it can make available the advice and 
range of services offered by its associated 
companies in the Group. 


THE 


CHARTERHOUSE 


FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
30 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


A MEMBER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


ESSENTIAL COVER 
AT MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
**ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 
This policy secures a regular and assured 


income for the family in the event of the 
father’s death. 


Example: For a man age 30 next birthday a 
premium of only £4 per quarter—payable for 
a maximum of 16 years—secures a Family 
Income Policy assuring £500 per annum for 
the balance of a term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity of 
discussing this important cover with you. 


Head Offices: 


1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Limiten 


SPECIALIZED TUITION 


is provided by 


The ‘B.C. A.’ 


To meet the varied needs of Preliminary Candidates 
of the Institute the College offers Courses for the 


PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION 


A ‘general’ education course cannot hope to meet 
the ‘special’ needs of the Institute Examinations. 
The British College of Accountancy has made an 
intensive study of the characteristics of the Institute 
Examinations and is therefore in a position to 
provide really Specialized Tuition to those who are 
required to take this Examination. 


Details of the above courses will gladly be 
supplied on request to: 


THE BRITISH 


COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
20 MILTON ROAD, HARPENDEN 
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the short-term gain will be taxable at ordinary rates and 
the long-term gain will be subject to the 50 per cent. 
deduction or the maximum tax of 25 per cent., whichever 
will result in a lower tax. If the net long-term capital 
gains exceed the net short-term capital losses, they are 
netted and the resultant figure is taxed as a net long-term 
capital gain. If net short-term capital gains exceed net 
long-term capital losses, the figures are netted and the 
resultant figure is taxed at ordinary rates. If net long-term 
capital losses exceed net short-term capital gains, or the 
short-term losses exceed the long-term gains, or there is a 
net loss for both, we then have a net capital loss, which 
for individuals may be deducted from taxable income up 
to a maximum of $1,000 or the whole of the individual’s 
taxable income, whichever is smaller. Corporations are 
not permitted to deduct a net capital loss at all. The loss 
in the case of a corporation, and the balance of loss in the 
case of an individual, may not be lost for ever, since the 
Code permits the net loss to be carried forward as a net 
short-term capital loss to each of the five succeeding 
taxable years. The only reason for drawing a distinction 
between short-term gains and ordinary income, both 
taxable at ordinary rates, is because relief for capital 
losses is given only by offsetting against capital gains, 
except for the $1,000 deduction mentioned above. 

It can be seen that there is ample opportunity for tax 
planning by appropriate sales of capital assets—especially 
those assets that have a quick turnover, such as securities 
—for the purpose of taking advantage of the netting of 
gains and losses. The taxpayer does not want to have a loss 
deducted from a long-term capital gain which is subject 
to favourable tax treatment, but tries to arrange any 
losses he may have so that they can be deducted from 
short-term capital gains which are taxable at ordinary 
rates. 

To prevent possible manipulations and to close loop- 
holes, there is a Section in the Code that disallows losses 
to related or controlled persons (including corporations). 
Another Section prevents “wash” sales of stock or 
securities. This Section disallows a loss on*a sale or 
exchange of securities if substantially similar securities 
were acquired thirty days before or after the sale produ- 
cing the loss. 


Special Situations 

Many special situations are provided for in the Code. 
One that was mentioned previously concerns real estate 
or depreciable property used in a trade or business. These 
assets, it will be remembered, were excluded from the 
definition of a capital asset. They are subject to special 
favourable tax treatment, for if gains from these assets 
held longer than six months exceed losses, then the net 
gain is taxable in the same way as long-term capital gains. 
If losses exceed gains, the losses are deductible as ordinary 
losses and are therefore not subject to the limitations of 
relief from capital losses. 

There are many provisions in the Code that for one 
reason or another postpone the recognition of a realised 
gain or loss. For example, gain or loss is not recognised if 
there is an exchange of property of like kind. Gain is not 
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recognised if the proceeds from an involuntary conver- 
sion are invested in similar property. Also, gain is not 
recognised if the proceeds from the sale of residential 
property are invested in another residence within a year. 
Usually, if the entire proceeds are not reinvested, gain 
will be recognised up to the amount of proceeds not 
reiavested. An unrecognised gain would not ultimately 
escape income tax, for the basis of the new property will 
be reduced by any gain not recognised and the tax will be 
levied when the new property is sold at a gain, But the 
gain could escape tax if the taxpayer dies, for the property 
would then obtain a new basis as of the date of death. In 
those cases where a gain is not recognised at present but 
is postponed until a future sale or exchange, the holding 
period of the property is carried over to the new property. 


Conclusion 

The special tax treatment given to capital gains in the 
United States undoubtedly complicates the Internal 
Revenue Code. Would it be better, perhaps, to treat 
capital gains like ordinary income? Or to allow them to 
escape tax altogether as in the United Kingdom? Most 
Americans are reasonably content with their system of 
taxing capital gains but, of course, would not object to 
any suggestion that would reduce taxes. If any change is 
contemplated, however, it is in the direction of diminish- 
ing the favourable treatment now given to capital gains. 
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Taxation Danger 
Points—IlI 
Sales of Shares in a Company 


A man who has built up a successful business for a 
company of which he is the principal shareholder may 
want to dispose of his shares and to hand over his duties 
to others, not from a desire to avoid tax but from the 
natural pressure of advancing years. If the company is 
carrying on the trade of dealing in securities or land or 
buildings, or of developing land, or the trade is such that 
any one object in the trading stock belonging to the 
company at the time of the sale of the shares amounts to 
one-fifth or more of the value of the net assets of the 
company, the sale must be made with these provisions in 
mind: 

(1) Sections 21 and 28 of the Finance Act, 1960, and 

Section 32 of the Finance Act, 1951. 

(2) Section 245 of the Income Tax Act, 1952. 

(3) Section 46 of the Finance Act, 1940. 

(4) If the consideration is inadequate and the facts indicate 

that there was not a bona fide sale and purchase, so that 

there is an element of bounty, the gift inter vivos provisions 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881, Section 

38 (2) (a); Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1889, Section 

11 (1); Finance Act, 1894, Section 2 (1) (c); Finance 

(1909-10) Act, 1910, Section 59 (1); Finance Act, 1946, 

Section 47 and Schedule XI, Pt. 1, para 1; Finance Act, 

1950, Section 46; and the Finance Act, 1947, Section 38. 

(5) Although the stamp duty on the transfer will be payable 

by the purchaser of the shares, the vendor is interested in 

Section 74 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, since the 

price may be influenced by the stamp duty. 

The list may seem formidable. It bears out the warning 
in the first article, which appeared in last month’s issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY, that it is foolish to enter into any trans- 
action today without considering all its taxation aspects. 

In an established company which has built up a thriving 
business, the shares will be worth much more than the 
nominal value because of accumulated profits, the good- 
will element, continuance of sound management, and so 
on. It may be, too, that the assets are undervalued in the 
balance sheet, as is often the case with freehold land and 
buildings and other fixed assets for which depreciation 
has been adequately provided. Should the company be 
one to which Section 21 of the Finance Act, 1960, 
applies, the sale of the shares may attract tax on what has 
hitherto been regarded as capital. This will be so if the 
person who acquires the shares will control the company 
and is not a dealer in shares. The Section is aimed at sales 
of shares which in effect include the realisation of the 


The second article in a series written to remind 
readers of some pitfalls in advising on taxation 
matters. 
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profit that would be made on the stock if it were sold 
separately. In arriving at the amount presumed to be the 
profit on stock, a deduction is made from the proper 
consideration for the whole share capital (that is, the 
price that would have been paid if the whole share 
capital had been sold at the same price as those actually 
sold)* of the income tax written-down value of assets 
subject to capital allowances and the open market selling 
value of other assets—except goodwill, for which a 
deduction can be made only to the extent that considera- 
tion was given for it on an arm’s length bargain between 
independent persons. The liabilities are then added and 
the result is deemed to be the selling price of the stock, the 
book value of which is deducted to arrive at the notional 
profit. The proportionate part of this notional profit 
appropriate to the shares sold is assessable on the sellers 
unless it is shown that the stock will be sold in the course 
of trade or to a person who will bring it in as purchases in 
his trade. This Section was discussed more fully in 
ACCOUNTANCY for August, 1960 (pages 457-9). It may be 
that in fact any profit is really for goodwill; that fact 
would be a sound argument against a direction. 

If the transaction in securities has as a main benefit 
a tax advantage, then Section 28 of the Finance Act, 
1960 (discussed in the January and February, 1961, issues 
of ACCOUNTANCY, pages 30-1 and 89-90) may also apply 
so as to negative the tax advantage. Somewhat similar 
provisions apply for profits tax under Section 32 of the 
Finance Act, 1951. If there is any doubt, application 
should be made to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for a clearance before selling the shares. 

Similarly, if the company is under the control of five 
or fewer persons, a clearance for surtax purposes will be 
necessary under Section 252 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952. Indemnities will be required from the vendor 
against possible liability on the company on the above 
heads. 

Should the vendor of the shares have acquired them 
from the company in exchange for cash or a considera- 
tion in kind, there is the question of liability on his death 
for estate duty under Section 46 of the Finance Act, 
1940. This rarely applies, but must be taken into account 
and will often form the ground for another indemnity 
from the vendor to the company. 

The vendor’s interest in the gift inter vivos provisions 
is that if there is a gift and he dies within the five-year 
period it may affect the estate duty payable on his estate, 
because aggregation may take it into a higher rate of 
duty. 

So far as the consideration is for undrawn profits, 
stamp duty will be saved if bonus shares are issued in the 
form of renounceable allotment letters ; only the remainder 
of the consideration will bear stamp duty. 

The valuation of the shares for the purposes of the sale 
will proceed in the usual way, having regard to the 
earning power; any addition to a price so fixed must be 
made with the above considerations well in mind. 


*There is a formula for cases where there are shares of different 
types. 
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The Year of Double Tax Relief 
Relief is due to a resident in the 
United Kingdom for oversea tax paid 
on the same income as is taxed in the 
U.K. As a result, the year in which 
the income is charged to tax is the 
appropriate one to consider in each 
country or territory. 

Thus, if a company is charged on 
the profits of its accounting year 
ended September 30, 1959, on a 
profit of £48,000 which includes 
£12,000 taxed overseas as for the 
calendar year 1959, the appropriate 
relief will be given against profits tax 
for the year to September 30, 1959, 
and income tax for the year of assess- 
ment 1960/61, these being the taxes 
on the same income. If the oversea 
tax were £4,800, the relief would be 
as follows: 

U.K. tax on oversea profits: 


£ 
Profits tax, chargeable 
accounting period 
1/10/58 to 30/9/59— 
£12,000 at 10 per cent. 1,200 
Income tax, 1960/61 
- £12,000 at 7s. 9d. 4,650 
5,850 
Credit for oversea tax: 
Profits tax 1,200 
Income tax 3,600 
4,800 


Stamp Duty on Transfers between 
Associated Companies 
Where one company is the bene- 
ficial owner of not less than 90 per 
cent. of the issued share capital of the 
other, or not less than 90 per cent. 
of the issued share capital of each is 
in the beneficial ownership of a third 
company (all being companies with 
limited liability), they are termed 
associated companies. Relief is ob- 
tainable under Section 42 of the 
Finance Act, 1930, as amended by 
Section 50 of the Finance Act, 1938, 
from stamp duty on any instrument 
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Taxation Notes 


which conveys or transfers a bene- 
ficial interest in property from one 
associated company to another, pro- 
vided that the instrument is not 
executed in pursuance of or in con- 
nection with any arrangement under 
which either the consideration was 
to be provided by a person other than 
a company which at the time of the 
execution of the instrument was 
associated with either the transferor 
or the transferee, or the beneficial 
interest in the property was pre- 
viously conveyed or transferred 
directly or indirectly by such a 
person. 


Representations by the Institute of 
Taxation 

The Institute of Taxation in its pre- 
Budget representations to the Chan- 
cellor recommended that the basis of 
assessment under Cases IV and V of 
Schedule D should be on the income 
arising in the actual year of assess- 
ment and not the preceding year, and 
that this principle should be extended 
next to Case III and finally to Cases 
I and II. It also recommended that 
capital allowances such as those 
applying to industrial buildings and 
structures should be extended to 
cover all buildings used for the pur- 
pose of business. Schedule A and its 
associated legislation should be re- 
pealed and the income actually re- 
ceived from real property should be 
chargeable under Schedule D. Sched- 
ule B should be abolished, but the 
basis of assessment should continue 
in respect of commercial woodlands 
although assessed under Schedule D. 
Further, the taxpayer should still 
have the right to be assessed on the 
actual profits under Schedule D 
rather than on one-third of the gross 
annual value for Schedule A. 

Two recommendations on surtax 
are that directions should be made in 
respect only of a reasonable distri- 
bution and not of the full amount of 
the profits, and that the exemption 
limit for individuals should be raised 
from £2,000 to £3,000. 

For estate duty, personal repre- 
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sentatives should be entitled to value 
each of the assets of the deceased 
either at the date of death or at the 
date of obtaining probate, whichever 
figure is the lower, provided that 
probate is obtained within three 
months of death. 


New Tax Reserve Certificates 

There is now available a new series 
of Tax Reserve Certificates, the ninth, 
which should make a rather wider 
appeal than the previous issues. As 
with the preceding series, interest is 
free of income tax, surtax and profits 
tax and runs for a maximum period 
of two years, but is dependent upon 
the certificates being surrendered in 
payment of surtax, profits tax, in- 
come tax (except P.A.Y.E.) and land 
tax. The current rate of interest is 
3 per cent. The added advantages of 
the new series are that certificates can 
be purchased in multiples of £5, in- 
stead of £25 as heretofore, and that 
if certificates are surrendered in 
excess of tax payable any excess will 
be refunded in the form of certificates, 
provided it is a multiple of £5. Odd 
amounts are refunded in cash and de 
not bear interest. The object is evi 

dently to extend the appeal of the 
certificates to individuals paying 
moderate amounts of tax, some of 
whom will doubtless be attracted by 
a Clear 3 per cent. tax free for a maxi- 
mum period of two years without 
payment of any commission and 
without risk of loss such as might 
occur on a purchase of gilt-edged 
stock. It will no longer be necessary 
to sign a certificate surrendered in 
payment of tax unless a balance of 
£5 or more is to be refunded by 
cheque. 


Double Taxation—Sweden and the 
Faroe Islands 

Three Double Taxation Conventions 
were published on April 5 as sche- 
dules to Orders in Council, numbered 
S.I. 1961 Nos. 577, 578 and 579. The 
first two are between the United 
Kingdom and Sweden—a revised 
Convention relating to taxes on 
income and a new one relating to 
estate duties. The third sets out the 
arrangements for extending to the 
Faroe Islands the Double Taxation 
Convention with Denmark. 
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Recent 
Tax Cases 


Income Tax 

Capital or income expenditure—Purchase 
of sisal estates—Grant of occupancy for 
ninety-nine years—Payment of premium 
and “royalty’—Royalty payments for 
limited period—Whether royalty capital 
expenditure for purchase of capital asset 
—East African Income Tax (Manage- 
ment) Act, 1952, Section 14 (1). 


In Ralli Estates, Ltd. y. Commissioner 
of Income Tax (Eastern Africa) (Privy 
Council, 1961, 1 W.L.R. 329), the 
Government of Tanganyika, after the 
1939/45 war, made an Ordinance under 
which it acquired, inter alia, two sisal 
estates totalling some 23,469 acres which 
were at one time owned by enemy 
nationals. These estates were transferred 
to the Government on July 1, 1948, and 
it entrusted the management of them to 
Ralli Brothers, Ltd. On March 17, 1950, 
the Government issued a public notice 
whereby it invited applications for the 
purchase of estates previously held by 
enemy nationals, and Ralli Brothers, 
Ltd. applied to purchase the two estates 
managed by them. Negotiations ensued 
as a result of which the Government, by 
letters of September 30 and October 26, 
1950, agreed to grant a right of occu- 
pancy of the two estates to Ralli Bro- 
thers, Ltd. for ninety-nine years from 
January 1, 1951, at (i) a rent of 2s. per 
acre per annum or (ii) a premium of 
£311,000, and (iii) a “royalty’”’ on all 
sisal fibre exported from the two estates, 
up to a total of £174,600 but reducible 
in certain circumstances. 

In the formal offer made two months 
later by the Tanganyika Department of 
Lands and Mines to the appellant com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Ralli Brothers, Ltd. formed for the pur- 
pose, the Department, after consulta- 
tion with the Income Tax Authority, 
described the £174,600 as “‘balance of the 
purchase moneys”’ instead of “royalty,” 
and the appellant company accepted the 
amended description of the payments. 
The payments were to be made by 
monthly instalments assessed by refer- 
ence to the tonnage of line sisal fibre 
produced and exported during the pre- 
ceding month, and were to be calculated 
on a sliding scale based on the ‘average 
f.0.b. price of the fibre. The contract 
further provided that the monthly instal- 
ments should be paid until either the 
£174,600 was discharged or a total fibre 
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tonnage of 19,397 tons should have been 
cut and accounted for, whichever should 
first occur. 


The appellants claimed that the pay- 


ments of £174,600 were “outgoings and 
expenses wholly and exclusively incurred 
. .. in the production of” the income of 
the company within the meaning of 
Section 14 (1) of the East African 
Income Tax (Management) Act, 1952 
(which is similar to Section 137 (a) of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952), and deduc- 
tible thereunder in calculating their 
income for tax purposes. 

Lord Denning, who delivered the 
judgment of the Board, said that the 
words “balance of purchase moneys” 
must be taken prima facie to be a correct 
description of the payments, but the 
parties could not turn a revenue ex- 
penditure into a capital expenditure 
merely by saying that it was such. Every- 
thing depended in the last resort on the 
true nature of the payments as deter- 
mined by the Court, and for this pur- 
pose it was legitimate to look at the 
course of the negotiations as well as the 
formal contract. The appellants’ right of 
occupancy for ninety-nine years was a 
long-enduring right very different from 
a short lease, and the royalty was not 
payable throughout the ninety-nine years 
but only for an indeterminate period at 
the beginning—probably only a few 
years. It was not payable on all the sisal 
fibre produced during the ninety-nine 
years but only until the total amount 
paid was £174,600 or until 19,397 tons 
of fibre had been exported, whichever 
was the earlier. As it happened, the price 
of fibre was so high in 1951 and 1952 
that the whole of the £174,600 was paid 
off in those years. The Board therefore 
rejected the appellants’ contention that 
the payments were royalties in the true 
sense. 

The question remained, however, 
whether the payments of the £174,600 
were made in order to acquire a capital 
asset, or for a capital purpose or for an 
income purpose. The answer was that 
the amounts were paid for a capital 
asset, or at any rate for a capital pur- 
pose. It was obvious, said Lord Denning, 
that the yearly rental of 2s. an acre 
(which represented the unimproved 
value of the land) was paid for an 
income purpose, but the premium of 
£311,000 and the payment of £174,600 
were, according to the catalogue which 
accompanied the public notice inviting 
applications for the purchase of the 
estates, together payable for “the un- 
exhausted improvements on the land, 
including leaf, buildings, machinery and 
equipment.” In the letter of September 


30, 1950, the premium and the “‘royalty”’ 
were taken together as representing the 
“total net capital value”’ of the estates 
as shown by a table set out in the letter. 
In the table the premium and royalty 
were obviously paid for the capital asset 
represented by ninety-nine years’ right 
of occupancy of the unexhausted im- 
provements. Whether that right could 
properly be called a lease did not matter; 
it was a long-enduring interest which 
was of a capital nature, and the payment 
for it was capital expenditure. 

It was true, said his Lordship, that in 
some circumstances a reduced amount 
was payable by way of “royalty.” The 
tonnage of sisal liable to royalty was 
19,397 tons, and on that tonnage it took 
a royalty of just over £9 a ton to make 
up £174,600. Hence, if the royalty 
averaged less than £9 a ton, the total 
sum payable would be less than £174,600, 
but the fact that a reduced amount was 
payable in certain circumstances did not 
alter the nature of the payment. On this 
view the formal contract did no more 
than express the true nature of the pay- 
ments. It made explicit that which was 
previously obscured by the use of the 
word “royalty.” If the royalty of 
£174,600 had been paid only in respect 
of the actual leaf potential on the two 
estates at the time of disposal (the esti- 
mated leaf potential was 19,397 tons), it 
would look as if the royalty were a true 
royalty payable on the fibre which could 
be produced from the plants growing on 
the estates (just like sand out of a pit) 
but limited in amount to £174,600. The 
company would then be paying for the 
leaf as it used it. But there was no evi- 
dence to show that the sums amounting 
to £174,600 were paid only in respect of 
the 19,397 tons of sisal. It must be taken 
that the £174,600 was part of the one 
composite payment of £485,600 (£311,000 
plus £174,600) for the total net capital 
value. The £174,600 was on a par with 
the premium of £311,000 and was part 
of the purchase moneys for a capital 
asset. The appeal would therefore be 


Income Tax 

Excess rents— Computation— Royalties 
of sandpit — Assessment — Actual or 
notional receipts—Income Tax Act, 1952, 
Sections 82 (Schedule A, paragraphs I, 2), 
86, 88 (3) (b), 99, 175 (1) (@), (4). 

The facts in Trustees of Tollemache 
Settled Estates ». Coughtrie (House of 
Lords, 1961, 1 All E.R. 593) were noted 
in ACCOUNTANCY for July/August, 1959 
(page 403), and the case was again re- 
ferred to in the issue of June, 1960 (page 
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As you probably tell your client : 


LIFE ASSURANCE gives him cover for his dependants and tax relief on the 
premiums he pays. 


EQUITY INVESTMENT gives him a measure of protection against 
inflation and a stake in the progress of industry. 


But did you know this? 


British Shareholders International Trust 


a Unit Trust authorised by the Board of Trade, now presents an Executive Saving Scheme which 
combines these advantages, enabling him to insure his life for a stake in a balanced portfolio of 
over 120 selected leading British, American, Canadian, Australian and African securities 
and also British and American Government Stocks. 


The scheme provides a special kind of Endowment Assurance policy, not for a fixed cash sum, 
but for a block of units in the B.S.I.T. Payment is made by an initial premium of 25 % of the cost 
of the units at the outset, and subsequent premiums over an agreed number of years (usually not 
less than 12). As with a normal life assurance policy, the premiums attract the statutory income tax 
relief, and the policy may be drawn up under the Married Women’s Property Act, so as to 
minimise Estate Duty. 


The offer price of the units on 11th April, 1961, was Ils. 8d. to yield £3-98 %. 


For further information, please write to the Managers, Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers Limited 
34 Moorgate, London, EC2 


THE LEADING AUTHORITY 
provides you weekly with the latest news of 


@® TAX CONCESSIONS 
@ CHANGES IN PRACTICE 
° @ REPORTS OF TAX CASES 
@ ARTICLES OF TOPICAL INTEREST 
@ YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED IN FIGURES 


Read LAXA TION 


ORDER FORM 

To TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 

98 Park Street, London, W1 te MAYfair 7888 

sme send TAXATION for six months/one year. Remittance 

Price 1/6 Weekly £ s  denclosed. (£4 5s year, £2 4s half-year.) 
Subscription: £4 5s year, £2 4s half-year ne a 
First published on October Ist, 1927, 
Taxation has served the taxpayer and 
his advisers for over thirty-three years. Accy. 4/61 
—— 
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The easiest 
way to pass 


Just over 30 years ago, 
The Rapid Results College devised a new and entirely 
different form of tuition which was to bring astounding 
success to thousands of men and women in their profes- 
eng et many taking first place in the world. 
years, this unique method of study has been 

petted. Toy thas no ual 
home tuition courses are absolutely —, ‘ there 
are no text books to buy. Each lesson is prepared for you 


you enrol with the College, you will find the A.C.A. 
exams will hold no terrors for you; in fact, you will be 
surprised at the ease and speed of your success. You will 
find too, for the first time, that study can be a pleasure 
instead of a drudge, yet you are given a under- 
standing of your subject at which will lead to an early success 
in your examinations and early promotion in your career. 
Our confidence is such that we offer every student who 
conscientiously completes the course a genuine NO PASS 
—NO FEE GUARANTEE. 


* Every Course is complete. No text books to 
buy or hire. 

* No Pass- No Fee Guarantee to every student 
who conscientiously completes the course. 

* Cuts down the period of study to the mini- 
mum. 

* A different method of tuition far in advance 
of any other yet devised. 

* Over 60,000 successes in professional exami- 
nations. 


Send now for complete details of the A.C.A. courses 


3, Tuition London, S.W.19. 
or call at 235, Grand Buildi Sq., W.C.2. 


HI. 
or Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester 2. 
(Blackfriars 9515) 


PITMAN BOOKS 


all 

STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 
Colin A. Perry. A book for the inexperienced 
investor, for the student and for the expert. 
Buying and selling stocks and shares, costs of 
making investments, requirements of the 
Companies Act, 1948 (and some suggestions for 
changes in balance sheet requirements), taxation, 
investments for non-profit organizations—all 
these are dealt with in a thoroughly readable 
manner. 20/- net 


ACCOUNTANCY 
William Pickles, B.Com.(Vict.), etc. Third 
edition. The latest edition of this, one of the best 
known of all accountancy textbooks. Of course, 
the text has been thoroughly revised, and 
particular emphasis has been given to those 
recommendations of the Council of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 
that seem helpful to the student. 37/6 


HOW TO TAKE MINUTES 
Ernest Martin. Seventh edition by G. K. 
Bucknall. This book has always been of great 
help to those taking minutes at directors’ and 
shareholders’ meetings; indeed, at meetings of 
all types of societies. This new edition contains 
some revision and a section consisting of 
specimens of minutes taken at clubs and 
societies. 10/6 net 


Ready made for £20 only . . . 


OR REGISTRATIONS 10 GNS. 


Forget your company x 
Registration problems 
More and more people are coming to us for Ready-formed Companies 
— it saves them time and money. £20 Fee covers all statutory documents, 
Guarantee re trading, Books and Seal. High Quality printing and first 
class service ensure entire satisfaction. No extras. 
Expert staff also handle special registrations from 8 days, Fee 10 gns: 
Company and Trade Mark searches. 
Let us send you full details and specimen Mem. & Arts. 
FOR PROFESSIONAL FIRMS ONLY 


Write to: DEPT AY.1, HART & CO. 
(BUSH HOUSE) LTD. 
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357), when the Court of Appeal had 
reversed the judgment of Upjohn, J., 
and upheld the determination of the 
General Commissioners. The House of 
Lords has now affirmed the decision of 
the Court of Appeal. 

Section 175 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952, deals with the taxation of excess 
rents of immediate lessors arising under 
certain short leases. It was common 
ground between the parties on appeal to 
the Lords that surface rent and royalties 
received by the taxpayers under a twenty- 
one years’ lease of land comprising a 
sandpit fell within that Section, so that 
the excess rents would be taxed under 
Case VI of Schedule D. The question at 
issue was whether the taxpayers were 
assessable for the year of assessment 
1953/54 on the basis of the rent and 
royalties actually received by them in 
that year (less the amount of the Sche- 
dule A assessment on the land and 
allowable Schedule A deductions for the 
purpose of collection), or whether Sec- 
tion 175, on its true construction, 
required a computation to be made of 
the annual value of the land in accord- 
ance with certain provisions applicable 
to Schedule A and having regard to the 
rent and royalties reserved by the “other 
terms”’ of the lease. The Crown con- 
tended for the first method and the tax- 
payers for the second, which would 
generally produce a lower assessment. 
By the first method royalties of £646 and 
surface rent of £22, amounting to £668, 
fell to be reduced by one-eighth for the 
purposes of collection under Section 99 
of the Act of 1952, leaving £584. (If the 
landlord paid the rates the figure would 
be reduced under Section 86, and if the 
tenant undertook the repairs the figure 
would be increased under Section 88 (3) 
(5), but no such adjustments arose in the 
case.) The Schedule A assessment on the 
land amounted to £7, and the excess rent 
chargeable under Section 175 was there- 
fore £577. By the second method the 
actual sum of £646 received in royalties 
would be replaced in the calculation by 
an estimated figure of the annual value. 
On the contention of the taxpayers, the 
Commissioners should be directed to 
estimate the amount of sand obtainable 
from the pit and ascertain whether or 
not it was likely to be used up before the 
end of twenty-one years. They should 
then estimate the royalties which the 
landlords were likely to receive in toto 
under the lease and spread them over the 
period of the lease so as to secure a 
yearly figure. 

The House of Lords held that the 
material factors wére the actual pay- 
ments made and conditions obtaining 
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in the year of assessment; and that Sec- 
tion 175 (1) did not require a computa- 
tion to be made on Schedule A principles 
of the annual value of the land. Lord 
Hodson said that the emphasis in the 
sub-Section was on the word “rent.” 
That rent was the rent for the year of 
assessment, and there was no ground for 
treating the rent as one of the terms of 
the lease to be used only as evidence 
upon which a nominal rent was to be 
fixed on a Schedule A basis. The words 
“other terms” in the sub-Section could 
not embrace rent for other years. The 
assessment to be made was a Schedule A 
assessment under Case VI on profits and 
gains for the year of assessment, and the 
reference in the sub-Section to Schedule 
A provisions was necessary merely in 
order that the taxpayer might not suffer 
the injustice of being deprived of any 
adjustments to which he should be 
entitled. 

Income Tax 

Double taxation relief — Purchase of 
shares in Australian company—New or 
additional source of income — Case V 
assessment of dividends— Dividends liable 
to income tax in two years of assessment 
—Credit allowed in respect of Australian 
tax—Whether credit available in each of 
two years of assessment — Income Tax 
Act, 1952, Sections 123 (1), 132 (1), 133 
(1) (6) (&), 134, 347, Schedule XVI, para- 
graphs 2, 4, 5, 8 (3) (b), 13, 15—Double 
Taxation Relief (Taxes on Income) (Aus- 
tralia) Order, 1947, Schedule, article XII 
).: 

The facts in Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. ». Caro (Court of Appeal, 
1961, 1 All E.R. 658) were noted in 
ACCOUNTANCY for January, 1960 (page 
32). Shortly, the taxpayer company in 
1952 subscribed for further Ordinary 
shares in an Australian company, which 
constituted either a new source or an 
addition to an existing source of income 
under Section 134 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952. It first received dividends on 
the newly acquired shares in 1953/54 and 
for each of the second and third years of 
assessment, 1954/55 and 1955/56, the 
taxpayer company was assessed to 
United Kingdom income tax on the 
basis of the dividends actually received 
in 1954/55. Article XII (1) of the Sche- 
dule to the Double Taxation Relief 
(Taxes on Income) (Australia) Order, 
1947, provides that 

Australian tax payable, whether directly 

or by deduction, in respect of income 
. derived from sources in Australia shall be 

allowed as a credit against any United 

Kingdom tax payable in respect of that 

income. 
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Australian tax borne by the Australian 
company in respect of the year 1954/55 
and ranking for credit against United 
Kingdom income tax amounted to 
£49,212. The question arose whether this 
credit for Australian tax could be allowed 
twice if the same Australian income paid 
United Kingdom income tax twice. In 
the circumstances of the case the same 
income did pay income tax twice. The 
dividends paid to the taxpayer company 
arose from a possession out of the 
United Kingdom, and were thus assess- 
able to United Kingdom income tax 
under Case V of Schedule D. Under 
Section 133 (1) (6) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, the Case V assessment for the 
year of assessment 1954/55 fell to be 
computed on the actual income of that 
year, that is, the dividends payable in 
the year ended April 5, 1955. As no 
notice was given pursuant to Section 
133 (1) (©), the Case V assessment for 
1955/56 fell to be computed in accord- 
ance with Section 132 (1) on the income 
arising in the year preceding the year of 
assessment, that is, also on the divi- 
dends payable in the year ended April 5, 
1955. 

Wynn-Parry, J., had held that the sum 
to be “allowed as a credit against any 
United Kingdom tax” could be used 
once only, and the Court of Appeal 
affirmed his decision, although it con- 
sidered that the result operated some- 
what harshly on the taxpayers. The 
position was succinctly stated by Dono- 
van, L.J. He said that the answer to the 
question whether the credit under Article 
XII (1) of the Schedule to the Order of 
1947 could be used more than once was 
to be found in the general tenor of the 
Order and its subject-matter. The sub- 
ject-matter included profits tax, and, 
since profits tax was levied on the actual 
income of a period and not on the con- 
ventional basis of the income of some 
other period, there never could be any 
question of allowing a credit for Aus- 
tralian tax twice against profits tax. 
Hence the taxpayer company had to 
argue in the case that its claim to relief 
from income tax was a different claim 
from that in relation to profits tax, 
although the language of the Order lent 
no support to such a distinction. The 
situation would be the same if excess 
profits tax were still in force; and it was 
not without significance that Schedule 
XVI to the Act of 1952 (which contains 
provisions as to relief from income tax 
and profits tax by way of credit in respect 
of foreign tax) referred throughout to 
“the credit to be allowed” in the singular 
number. 

It was true, said his Lordship, that 
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the result reached might produce an 
anomaly; for example, if the Australian 
tax arose first in year one and ceased in 
year six, in some cases no relief would 
be obtained in year five. But in the field 
of double taxation relief, which dealt 
with different taxes levied in different 
countries on different lines, perfection in 
any system of relief must be almost 
impossible to achieve. If Parliament had 
intended that credit for Australian tax 
could be given more than once, much 
more specific language would have been 
used in the relevant instruments. It 
would have been simple to say that such 
credit should be allowed against United 
Kingdom tax if and so often as that tax 
was payable in respect of the same Aus- 
tralian income, whether that income was 
itself the subject-matter of the assess- 
ment or the measure of it. This result 
could not be spelled out of the words 
“any tax” in Article XII alone. (It was 
assumed for the purposes of this case— 
the parties being in agreement on the 
point—that the words “that income” in 
Article XII meant actual income of the 
Australian company in Australia and 
not income of a year of assessment com- 
puted on English income tax principles. 
The Court made it plain that it did not 
so decide and that the matter was left 


open.) 


Income Tax and Profits Tax 

Company — Control — Two companies 
controlled by irustees under different 
trusts—Same person registered as first- 
named trustee under the respective trusts 
in the respective companies’ share 
registers—Whether both companies con- 
trolled by same person—Income Tax 
Act, 1952, Sections 333 (1), 469 (1). 


Section 469 (1) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, reads as follows: 


Subject to the provisions of this section, 
where . . . any property is sold and— 
(a) the buyer is a body of persons over 
whom the seller has control or the seller 
is a body of persons over whom the 
buyer has control, or both the seller and 
the buyer are bodies of persons and some 
other person has control over both of 
them; and (6) the property is sold at a 
price less than the price which it might 
have been expected to fetch if the parties 
to the transaction had been independent 
persons dealing at arm’s length; then in 
computing the income, profits or losses 
of the seller for income tax and profits 
tax purposes, the like consequences shall 
ensue as would have ensued if the 
property had been sold for the price 
which it would have fetched if the trans- 
action had been a transaction between 
independent persons dealing as aforesaid. 


Sub-Section (5) states that in the Section 
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“control” has the meaning ascribed to 

it by Section 333 (1) of the Act; that is to 

say: 
“Control,” in relation to a body corpor- 
ate, means the power of a person to 
secure, by means of the holding of shares 
or the possession of voting power in or in 
relation to that or any other body cor- 
porate, or by virtue of any powers con- 
ferred by the articles of association or 
other document regulating that or any 
other body corporate, that the affairs of 
the first-mentioned body corporate are 
conducted in accordance with the wishes 
of that person... 


In C.LR. ». Lithgow’s Ltd. (Court of 
Session, 1961, 5 Scots Law Times 10) 
Lithgow’s Ltd. sold two ships to Nile 
Steamship Co. Ltd. at such a price that 
the provisions of Section 469 of the Act 
of 1952 would have been applicable if 
“some other person had control over 
both” companies. The majority of the 
shares in Lithgow’s were held jointly by 
A, B, C and D, as trustees acting under 
a trust in favour of E. The majority of 
the shares in Nile Steamship Co. were 
held jointly by A, F and B as trustees 
acting under a trust in favour of G. In 
each case A was the person first named 
on the share register in respect of the 
majority holdings. The articles of asso- 
ciation of each company provided, 
inter alia, that where two or more per- 
sons were jointly entitled to shares, the 
vote of that one of such persons whose 
name stood first in the register in respect 
of such shares should alone be accepted. 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
directed that Section 469 (1) should 
apply to the sale of the two ships on the 
ground that both companies were 
controlled by A, and assessments to 
income tax and profits tax were made 
accordingly on Lithgow’s Ltd. in respect 
of profits arising from the sale. The 
company appealed to the Special Com- 
missioners, who allowed the appeal. The 
Court of Session, as the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, affirmed the 
decision of the Special Commissioners. 

In his judgment the Lord President 
(Clyde) distinguished the cases of 
B. W. Noble Ltd. v. C.I.R. (1926) 12 
T.C. 911; British-American Tobacco Co. 
Ltd. v. C.I.R. (1943) 29 T.C. 49; J. 
Bibby and Sons Lid. v. C.1.R. (1945) 
29 T.C. 167; John Shields and Co. 
(Perth) Ltd. v. C.1.R. (1950) 29 T.C. 475; 
S. Berendsen Ltd. v. C.I.R. (1958) 37 
T.C. 517; and Barclays Bank Lid. v. 
C.1.R. [1960] 2 All E.R. 817. He said 
that “‘one of three or four trustees is in a 
very different position.”’ A was merely a 
joint holder of trust shares along with 
his co-trustees, whose names were on 
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the registers of shareholders, and even 
though he was first-named trustee that 
did not give him power to secure that 
the affairs of the company were con- 
ducted in accordance with his wishes 
alone. A trustee was in a fiduciary posi- 
tion and had a duty not merely to the 
beneficiaries but to his co-trustees. In his 
opinion what Parliament was dealing 
with in Section 469 wasa real association 
between two companies, not just the acci- 
dental association arising from what 
must often be a coincidence, namely, 
that the same individual was the first- 
named trustee in respect of a majority 
holding of shares by two trusts which 
might have no connection with each 
other at all. 

This judgment is fully supported by 
common sense; but the words “one of 
three or four trustees is in a very dif- 
ferent position’? must apparently be 
read in a limited context, since there 
were at one time four trustees in 
Barclays Bank Ltd. v. C.I.R. (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for September, 1960, 
pages 538-9), yet the first-named 
trustee was held to be in control of the 
company for estate duty purposes. 
That case and the present case, though 
dealing with different matters, may 
usefully be compared, since both centre 
around the first-named person in the 
share register of the company. 


Profits Tax 

Deferred repairs—Change in person 
carrying on business—Change after 
statutory date—Whether relief available 
to successor—Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939, 
Section 16 (1)—Finance Act, 1946, 
Sections 36, 37—Electricity Act, 1947, 
Section 14. 


Excess Profits Tax was introduced as a 
wartime measure by Part III of the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939. It was a tax, 
not upon the trade, but upon the trader; 
hence Section 16 (1) of the Act provided 
that 


as from the date of any change in the 
persons carrying on the trade or business, 
the trade or business shall be deemed to 
have been discontinued and a new trade 
or business to have been commenced. 


Section 36 of the Finance Act, 1946, 
abolished excess profits tax after Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. Section 37 (1) enacted that 


if any person who, in a chargeable ac- 
counting period ending December 31, 
1946, carried on a trade or business the 
profits of which for any chargeable ac- 
counting period are charged to excess 
profits tax, makes a claim for relief. . . 
and proves that (within a specified time) 
any terminal expenses . . . have been in- 
curred in connection with the trade or 
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business, he shall be éntitled to require 
(a) in the case of costs of deferred repairs 
and renewals . . . and'(b) in the case of 
rehabilitation costs . . . that the profits of 
the trade or business (for each accounting 
period)... shall. . . be treated as reduced 
by the amount of the said costs. 


Sub-Section (3) then defined “terminal 
expenses”” as meaning “expenses in- 
curred by the person carrying on the 
trade or business . 

In North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board vy. C.1I.R. (Court of Session, 1960, 
T.R. 355) the whole undertaking of the 
Scottish Power Co. Ltd. and its sub- 
sidiary the Grampion Electric Supply 
Co. was on April 1, 1948, transferred to 
and vested in the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board by virtue of 
Section 14 of the Electricity Act, 1947. 
Between April, 1940, and December 31, 
1946, the Grampion company was liable 
during some seven accounting periods 
to pay excess profits tax. No such tax 
was in fact paid, and at the time when 
the companies vested in the Board the 
liability was outstanding. Between April 
1, 1948, and the end of that year the 
Board carried out and paid for certain 
repairs and renewals to works which had 
belonged to the Grampion company 
but which, owing to wartime con- 
ditions, that company had not been able 
to execute previously. The question 
arose whether the Board could itself 
claim relief from payment of excess 
profits tax in respect of the expenditure 
on the deferred repairs and renewals. 
The Board of Referees decided that the 
Hydro-Electric Board was entitled to 
this relief, but the Lord Ordinary in 
Exchequer Causes allowed an appeal by 
the Revenue. 

The Lord President of the Court of 
Session (Lord Clyde) said that as (by 
virtue of Section 16 (1) of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1939) a trade ceased to be 
undertaken if there was a change in the 
person who carried it on, to qualify for 
the relief the person incurring the costs 
must be the same person as carried on 
the trade or business in the chargeable 
accounting period ending December 31, 
1946. In the present case the trade of the 
Grampion company must be deemed to 
have been discontinued on April 1, 
1948, when a new trade was commenced 
by the Board. The circumstances were 
therefore such as to exclude any relief 
under Section 37 of, the Finance Act, 
1946, which contefhplated a wholly 
different situation w no takeover by 
one person from another had occurred. 
It had been contended by the Board, 
however, that it acquired a right to 
claim relief by virtue of Section 14 (2) 
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(iii) of the Electricity Act, 1947. Sub- 
Section (3) of that Act vested in the 
Board the assets of electricity under- 
takings in the ‘North of Scotland Dis- 
trict’ and sub-Section (2) (iii) (which, 
Lord Sorn pointed out, did not actually 
apply to the Board but was useful as an 
aid to interpretation) included in those 
assets (in other cases) 

all investments and cash of any such 

undertakings, and all rights and liabilities 

thereof in respect of income tax and excess 

profits tax. 
The argument was that if Parliament 
provided (as it did) in the Act of 1947 
that the Board was to assume liability 
for any unpaid excess profits tax owing 
by the Scottish Power Company or the 
Grampion company, it was only reason- 
able that any right of relief which the 
transferor companies had in respect of 
terminal expenses should also be con- 
veyed to the Board. But the short 
answer to that, said Lord Clyde, was 
that the transferor companies had no 
right of relief at all, as they had not 
incurred the terminal expenses. They 
might never have done so; and when 
their trades were deemed to be dis- 
continued on April 1, 1948, any right to 
claim relief was also extinguished. It was 
not possible to read the very general 
words of Section 14 (1) of the Act of 
1947 as by implication creating a new 
transmissible right to claim the relief, 
and as impliedly repealing quoad elec- 
tricity undertakings the express con- 
ditions of Section 37 of the Finance Act, 
1946, and the provisions of Section 16 
(1) of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939. 
Had Parliament intended to create so 
startling an alteration of the narrowly 
confined limits within which the relief 
could bé claimed, something much more 
specific would have been required in the 
Electricity Act, 1947. 

Lord Carmont said it was wrong to 
suppose that the Grampion company 
had a quantified liability to pay excess 
profits tax on the one hand and some 
right separate from the ascertainment of 
that liability on the other. There was no 
ground in theory why a sum representing 
deferred repairs should not be set off 
against a gross sum of profit and the 
taxable liability taken as the difference 
between the two figures. The whole 
matter had been left open until the end 
of all the accounting periods, and the 
Grampion company was extinguished 
without any definite liability being laid 
upon it. The taxpayer’s claim under 
Seetion 37 of the Finance Act, 1946, 
was not to relief from an exaction, but 
was made with a view to the ascertain- 
ment of his liability to excess profits tax. 
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The “liability” passed from the com- 
pany to the Board, but there was no 
“right” apart from the proper ascer- 
tainment of that liability which also 
passed to the Board. Lord Guthrie said 
that the costs relied on by the Board as 
entitling it to relief did not satisfy the 
definition of “terminal expenses” in 
Section 37 (3) of the Act of 1946, 
namely that they were “incurred by the 
person carrying on the trade or busi- 
ness.”” Section 14 of the Electricity Act, 
1947, transferred rights and liabilities in 
respect of excess profits tax to the Board, 
but it did not alter the definition of 
“terminal expenses.”” Therefore the 
Board was unable to fulfil the requisite 
condition of the right to claim relief 
under Section 37 of the Finance Act, 
1946. Lord Sorn gave a supporting 
judgment, and the Court held that the 
“reclaiming motion” should be refused. 


Tax Cases— 


House oF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lord Morton of Henryton, Lord Reid, 
Lord Radcliffe and Lord Guest) 
Colico Dealings Ltd. ». C.I.R. March 2, 
1961. 

Their Lordships dismissed the appeal 
of the company from the decision of the 
Court of Appeal (see ACCOUNTANCY for 
May, 1960, page 286), and held that a 
company resident in Ireland could not 
recover the tax which was deducted at 
source on a dividend paid to it by a 
company resident in the United King- 
dom, and which fell within the terms of 
the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1955, Section 4. 


House oF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lord Reid, Lord Tucker, Lord Hodson 
and Lord Guest) 
C.1L.R. ». Duple Motor Bodies Ltd. 
March 28, 1961. 

Their Lordships dismissed the appeal 
of the Crown from the decision of the 
Court of Appeal (see ACCOUNTANCY for 
April, 1960, page 225), and held that in 
determining the value of work in pro- 
gress at the end of an accounting period 
there was no rule requiring the applica- 
tion of the “on cost” rather than the 
“direct cost” method of charging general 
overhead expenditure. 

This case is discussed in our Editorial 
on page 194. 
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Equities Still in Demand 


March began with sterling recovering, 


despite continuing reports of further 
adjustments of exchange parities, and 
most sections of the stock market active 
and strong. But the Bank of England 
had to support sterling more than once, 
and it was not until the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements took the quite 
exceptional step of announcing an agree- 
ment by the central banks to maintain 
existing parities that anxiety subsided. In 
the meantime short money rates had 
risen here and British Treasury bills were 
placed at 44 per cent., or only a half 
point below Bank Rate, although the 
American bill rate had been falling. The 
rise in bill rates here depressed the 
“shorts,” and other sections of the gilt- 
edged market were similarly affected, 
while other fixed interest stocks weak- 
ened some ten days later. Early in the 
montheven kaffirs had improved, but the 
fall was quickly resumed and was accen- 
tuated by the decision of the Union of 
South Africa to withdraw from the 
Commonwealth. Favourable reports on 
the outlook for industry in the United 
States of America, with rising demand 
in this country for capital equipment, 
particularly machine tools, and a slack- 
ening in the flow of new issues caused a 
continued rise in industrial Ordinary 
shares, the index of which on March 20 
touched 342.3 against the all-time high 
of 342.9 in January, 1960. At that time 
the excess of the yield on Old Consols 
over that on the shares of the ordinary 
index of the Financial Times had risen 
from 1.34 points to 1.51. After that there 
was a rally in the Funds which made 
good over half the fall since the end of 
February but scarcely affected irredeem- 
able stocks. The net changes between 
February 28 and March 30 in the 
Financial Times indices were falls from 
78.47 to 78.25 in government securities, 
from 86.00 to 85.86 in fixed interest and 
from 67.0 to 64.8 in gold mines, and a 
rise from 328.3 to 342.2 in industrial 
Ordinary shares. The yield margin rose 
from 1.25 at the end of January and 1.34 
at the end of February to 1.49 at the end 
of March, as a result of diminished 
popularity of the Funds and the con- 
tinued appeal of equities. 


Brewery Developments 
Apart from the successful issue by Bir- 
mingham of £10 million 6 per cent. stock 
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The Month in the City 


at 99 and offers by Tonibell, Kleinwort, 
Benson Lonsdale and Keith Prowse, de- 
velopments have been mainly concerned 
with the brewing industry. Early in the 
month the Canadian company United 
Breweries increased its bid for Bristol 
Brewery Georges, but within a week 
Courage, Barclay Simonds was able to 
announce that it held a majority of the 
shares; nevertheless it raised its bid to 
all new and old acceptors. Later Mit- 
chells and Butlers announced that it 
would join the Guinness-Courage-Bar- 
clay interests in the marketing of lager 
in this country, and at the end of the 
month a project was disclosed for fusion 
between Ind Coope, Ansells and Tetley- 
Walker. If and when this is completed 
the group will have assets of some £125 
million (or almost double the next 
largest, Watney Mann) and coverage 
over virtually the whole of England, 
with all the benefits of increased outlets 
and economy in storing and transport 
common to such operations. It is be- 


-lieved, however, that the project is in 


part defensive, as Mr. E. P. Taylor, 
whose efforts to get into the British 
brewery trade with the United Breweries 
offer had been thwarted, might make a 
bid for one of the constituents of the 
proposed group. He may still do so. The 
group, if formed, will own 9,500 public 
houses, but trading agreements with 
other groups ensure that its beers will 
be on sale at some 70 per cent. of the 
70,000 houses in the country. 


Important Jobbing Merger 

Mergers of both broking and jobbing 
firms have been common enough since 
the war, but have almost invariably been 
regarded as adjustments to the falling 
off in the number of investors of reason- 
able means, or as provision against 
death duties. The announcement in the 
latter part of March of an impending 
fusion between Wedd Jefferson & Co. 
and Hadow and Turner is a very differ- 
ent matter. The former restricts its 
operations to the Consol market, in 
which it has grown-to be, perhaps, the 
most important firm; the latter is one of 
the leading firms in the more respectable 
line of equities, including bank and 
insurance shares, electrical, engineering 
and steel shares as well as other indus- 
trials, tobacco shares and stores. It is 
not without experience in the Consol 
market, as it ran a “joint book’’ with a 


firm of gilt-edged jobbers for some time, 
but that arrangement ended in 1958. The 
project has been agreed in principle, but 
it may take some months to hammer out 
the details. The new firm will be among 
the largest in the London market. The 
fusion is said to arise from the rapid 
growth in business of each firm, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the 
growth has taken place. It is, however, a 
commonplace that the Funds can be idle 
just when business in equities is brisk, 
and it may be surmised that, apart from 
the possibility of further mechanisation 
in a larger firm, one object has been to 
reduce the risks of fluctuations in total 
turnover by increased diversification. 


Rebuilding the Exchange 

The rebuilding of the Stock Exchange, 
London, which has long been under 
discussion, has now become a prospect 
for the near future. The obstacles to 
earlier action have been (apart from the 
question of permits), finance and, more 
important, difficulties in securing addi- 
tional land to make the shape of the 
site more manageable. The latter has 
been overcome by the purchase of 61 
Threadneedle Street, while, subject to a 
formal agreement, the funds—some £5 
to £6 million—will be provided by the 
Legal and General Assurance. Most of 
the present building is some 100 years 
old, and, apart from its wasteful use of 
cubic space, lends itself only with diffi- 
culty to the installation of modern 
means of communication. Work should 
start within two years, and it is expected 
that the building will be complete by 
1965/66. It is to be hoped that the 
adoption of more centralised services 
will reduce the costs of this market to 
its members and the public. 


Subscriptions to 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Schedule E expenses 
A member of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales who qualifies for relief 
under Section 16, Finance Act, 
1958, is entitled to have his annual 
subscription to ACCOUNTANCY 
allowed as a deduction from his 
emoluments assessable under Sche- 
dule E. A subscription form for 
ACCOUNTANCY will be found on 
page iii of this issue. 
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She is a Spastic. Fate weighed 

heavily against her at birth, for the 
muscle-controlling part of her brain was 
damaged. Love, care and the skilled 
training provided by the National 
Spastics Society can turn the scales 

to enable her to live a worthwhile and 
rewarding life. 

Will you help us to help these children 
to live full and happy lives, and remember 
the National Spastics Society when 
advising your clients on charitable 
legacies. 


Loving care costs money. 
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2: Spastics need the help of Accountants now! 


@ast\° THE NATIONAL SPASTICS SOCIETY, 28 Fitzroy Square, London, W.I. EUSton 565! 
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Neville Judustrial Securities Ltd. 
and 
Neville Developments Ltd. _ 


Provide a complete service for the Public Flotation of Companies. 


Financial arrangements can also be made with a view to the alleviation of Sur Tax 
and Death Duty problems in cases where flotation is not suitable or is not desired 
by the Proprietors of the business. 


For the information of investors a Quarterly List giving particulars of all companies sponsored 
is available on application. 


Reville Bouse, 4246 Bagley Road, Cdgbaston, Birmingham, 16 
Telephone: Edgbaston 5431-2-3-4 | 
Telegrams : Trustnevil Birmingham 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1821 


CURRENT RATE OF LIFE BONUS — 


PER CENT. PER ANNUM OF THE SUM ASSURED 


FICE 


68 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. Mincing Lane 2555 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 

We reproduce this month the consoli- 
dated accounts of the Universal Asbestos 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. and its seven 
subsidiary companies as an illustration 
of extreme simplicity. This applies 
especially to the consolidated balance 
sheet. While some accountants may con- 
sider this over-simplified, there seems 
little doubt that shareholders will find it 
particularly easy to understand. 

The notes on the consolidated balance 
sheet, whilst much more detailed than 
the balance sheet itself, are not only 
clear but full of interest to the accoun- 
tant. The effects of the revaluation in 
1960 of all the freehold land and build- 
ings in the group are clearly disclosed, 
as are those of the scrip issue of Ordi- 


nary shares. Convertible loan stocks 
have been a subject of interest for 
several years. In these accounts it is 
possible to see their effect quite clearly. 
Out of £260,000 of 64 per cent. conver- 
tible loan stock outstanding on Septem- 
ber 27, 1959, all but £173 was converted 
during the following year, giving rise to 
share premiums of £133,825. Those pre- 
miums which had been received in time 
were utilised in paying up in full part of 
the scrip issue, and the remaining ones 
to write off part of the expenses of the 
share issue. The general effect of the 
transactions was to increase the Ordi- 
nary share capital by £627,842, or 
roughly 100 per cent. 

An interesting feature of these ac- 
counts is the employment, since the 
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company’s formation as a private com- 
pany in 1931, of a 52/53 week year, so 
that every accounting year ends on a 
Sunday. It is understood that the reason 
for this is the practical one that the pro- 
cess Of manufacturing requires continu- 
ous twenty-four hours a day working, 
from 10 p.m. on a Sunday until 12 noon 
the following Saturday; maintenance of 
the machines being carried out between 
12 noon on Saturday and 10 p.m. on 
Sunday. Employment of a 52/53 week 
year saves all arbitrary adjustments for 
wages or manufactured stocks which 
would otherwise be required if, say, a 
September 30 year-end were employed 
and that date fell in the middle of a week. 
The system fits in perfectly with the com- 
pany’s adoption of four-weekly account- 
ing periods, as only once in five years is 
there an odd period. 

Published accounts continue to in- 
crease in size and to improve in presenta- 
tion. Those occupying a single folded 
sheet are a small minority, and a sur- 
prising number not only employ colour 
for accounting display, for example, 
in comparative figures, but contain 


THE UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Note: The approximate amount of Contracts for Capital 
Expenditure not provided for in these Accounts is £34,000 
(1959, £36,000) 


and its subsidiary companies 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 2nd October 1960 
27th September 1959 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
£ £ I Issued Share Capital of the Universal Asbestos £ £ 
620,000 Manufacturing Company Limited 1,373,844 
4,220 II Capital Reserves (see Note) 502,850 
III Revenue Reserves and Surplus 
620,000 General Reserve (see Note) 300,000 
188,838 Profit and Loss Account 204,464 
808,838 ————— 504,464 
1,433,058 2,381,158 
IV Loan Stock 
260,000 64% Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock 1979-82 173 
V_ Amount set aside for Future Taxation 
182,500 Income Tax, Schedule D 1961-62 285,700 
£1,875,558 £2,667,031 
REPRESENTED BY (see Notes) 

905,083 VI Fixed Assets 1,551,539 
970,475 VII_ Current Assets (Net) 1,115,492 
£1,875,558 £2,667,031 
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NOTES ON CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


27th September 1959 | 2nd October 1960 
£ £ £ Il Capital Reserves £ £ 
Share Premium Account 
Balance at 28th September 1959 _ 
Premiums on Conversion of £259,827 Loan Stock 133,825 
Less: applied towards paying-up in full the 
Ordinary Shares issued on 17th August 1960 131,807 
Written off Share issue expenses 2,018 
Other 
16,000 Balance at 28th September 1959 4,220 
Add: Surplus arising on valuation of Land and 
Buildings 524,232 
528,452 
4 Less: Premium paid on acquisition of shares in a 
11,780 Subsidiary 25,602 
£4,220 ————— 
Ill Revenue Reserves and Surplus 
General Reserve 
420,000 Balance at 28th September 1959 620,000 
200,000 Transferred from Profit and Loss Account 176,035 
620,000 796,035 
Less: applied towards paying-up in full the 
oo Ordinary Shares issued on 17th August 1960 496,035 
£620,000 
VI Fixed Assets 
Freehold Land and Buildings, at 
346,177 valuation 1960 921,200 — 921,200 
2,260 Premium on Lease, at cost 5,000 3,014 1,986 
Plant, Machinery, Tools, Moulds, etc, 
417,093 at cost 956,261 487,803 468,458 
Furniture, Fixtures and Fittings, at 
22,428 cost 60,469 34,109 26,360 
27,808 Motor Vehicles, at cost 75,708 41,440 34,268 
815,766 £2,018,638 £566,366 1,452,272 
Interest in Associated Companies - Shares and 
60,060 Unsecured Loan, at cost 70,010 
29,254 Goodwill, at cost 29,254 
3 Patents and Trade Marks, at nominal value 3 
£905,083 
VII Current Assets 
654,319 Stock and Work in Progress 718,532 
862,888 Debtors (/ess Provisions), Deposits and Prepayments 982,701 
32,858 Balances with Bankers and Cash in Hand 68,047 
1,550,065 ————— 1,769,280 
Less: Current Liabilities and Provisions 
: 296,418 Creditors and Accrued Expenses 251,533 
187,622 Taxation 285,221 
wi 23,887 Interim Ordinary Dividend, Jess Income Tax — 
; 71,663 Proposed Final Ordinary Dividend, less Income Tax 117,034 
579,590 ————— 653,788 
£970,475 


£502,850 


£300,000 


£1,551,539 


£1,115,492 


133,825 
133,825 
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Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
Sor the period from 28th September 1959 to 2nd October 1960 
1959 1960 
(52 weeks) (53 weeks) 
£ £ £ £ £ 
PROFIT OF THE GROUP BEFORE TAXATION 
533,265 after having charged the following: 726,209 
86,337 Depreciation 103,209 
Emoluments of Directors 
5,300 Fees 5,300 
15,914 Other 17,825 
1,552 Audit Fees 1,552 
16,900 Loan Interest 8,456 
4,348 Formation Expenses written off — 
£130,351 £136,342 
Deduct: Taxation thereon 
185,177 Income Tax 292,835 
49,351 Profits Tax 85,934 
234,528 378,769 
15,063 Less: Relief in respect of Investment Allowances 16,200 
219,465 362,569 
PROFIT OF THE GROUP AFTER TAXATION (The 
Profit dealt with in the Accounts of the Parent Company 
313,800 “ was £372,428: 1959, £321,088) 363,640 
151,953 Add: Balances brought forward at beginning of period 188,838 
21,901 (add) Less: Underprovision for Taxation in previous period 9,405 
173,854 ——— 179,433 
487,654 BALANCE AVAILABLE 543,073 
200,000 Deduct: Transfer to General Reserve 176,035 
—_ Share Issue Expenses 3,160 
Dividends (Jess Income Tax) 
3,266 Preference Shares 3,369 
Ordinary Shares 
23,887 Interim of 3d per share 39,011 
298,816 98,816 71,663 Proposed Final of 9d per share 117,034 159,414 338,609 
SURPLUS RETAINED 
101,879 In the books of the Parent Company 117,312 
86,959 In the books of the Subsidiaries : 87,152 
£188,838 £204,464 


‘coloured illustrations of products, fac- 
tories, and other items of interest. Uni- 
versal Asbestos Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
goes further than this and includes an 
illustrated semi-technical article entitled 
“Plastics in Building.”” Also enclosed are 
illustrated notes on “Design with Asbes- 
tos Cement in the Tropics” and “Pro- 
tecting Tropical Buildings from the 
Sun.” All in all the company is to be 
congratulated upon the production of 
annual accounts which are both under- 
standable by the lay investor and at the 
same time a pleasure to read. 


Hire Purchase Controls 

It is now becoming possible to study the 
effects of the reimposition of hire pur- 
chase controls at the end of April, 1960. 
One company which, as might be ex- 
pected, was hit by this action was 


Hoover Ltd., the manufacturers of “‘floor 
conditioning and home laundry appli- 
ances.” The directors report that “The 
past year has been one of contrast, with 
rapidly changing conditions which have 
tested the resilience and flexibility of 
your company to the full. In the first 
quarter a high rate of sales was main- 
tained; but, as was anticipated in last 
year’s annual review, there were already 
indications of an adjustment to a lower 
level of demand as the initial effect of 
the removal of credit restrictions during 
1958 wore off.” 


Government's “‘Stop Go”’ Policy 

The annual review later engages in 

little plain speaking: 
We cannot impress upon the Govern- 
ment too strongly, that our continuing 
success in export markets is dependent 


upon the cost advantages which accrue 
from a stable flow of production, 

It would clearly be against the national 
interest if the position we have striven so 
hard to win were to be endangered by our 
inability to maintain our competitive posi- 


tion abroad. This is a very real possibility » 


if production for the home market con- 
tinues to be disrupted by constant changes 
in hire purchase controls, thus limiting 
the scope for achieving economies in 
production costs. 

Moreover, the belief that a restricted 
home demand will force manufacturers to 
divert the output to oversea markets is 
both erroneous and dangerous. Export 
markets can only be developed by un- 
remitting effort over a long period, backed 
by highly competitive prices and by a 
constant process of product evolution 
dictated by the requirements of each 
market. 

It is with these facts in mind that we 
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have urged upon the Government during 

the year the adoption, in consultation 

with industry, of a long-term credit policy, 
which would stabilise the amount of 
deposit and the period of repayment for 

a specific number of years. 

We believe that, given these conditions, 
the “stop go” policy, which has been 
forced upon the domestic appliance in- 
dustry in post-war years, would disappear 
and allow it to play a better part in a 
growing economy. 

Accountants who have suffered from 
the effects of vast changes in demand, 
caused by the variations in Government 
policy on hire purchase transactions, will 
doubtless regard this as no overstate- 
ment of the facts. 


A Report for Employees 

It would be interesting to know just how 
many companies prepare, as does the 
United Steel Companies, an annual re- 
port for employees. Certainly, few are 
received for review. The 1960 report of 
this company makes no attempt to write 
down to the masses, yet it is a well illus- 
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trated and interesting guide to the group. 
Commencing with a survey of the com- 
mercial situation at home and abroad, 
it passes to news from head office and 
the branches, to a map of the world 
showing oversea companies, agencies 
and trade visits, to details of output, on 
to consolidated accounts and a break- 
down of total income, concluding with 
a section entitled “‘People”” which dis- 
cusses apprentice training schemes, 
courses, conferences, competitions, 
people in the news, and so on, and a 
series of book reviews. The report is a 
model of interest and liveliness. 


Scottish Western Investment 

The accounts of The Scottish Western 
Investment Company for the year ended 
January 15, 1961, cover the operations 
of that company for a full year since its 
amalgamation with the Caledonian Trust 
Co. Ltd. As the directors state in their 
report: “The balance sheet at January 
15, 1961, shows considerable alterations, 
both in the information given and the 


manner of its being given.”’ Probably the 
most interesting feature is the decision 
that “whereas in the past investments 
were shown in the balance sheet at ‘cost 
or under less realisation of investments 
account’ they are now stated at market 
or directors’ valuation.” The surplus 
from realisation of investments during 
the year now appears as a capital re- 
serve; it was formerly included in a more 
or less meaningless book figure for 
investments. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation 

Another fine example of the art of the 
printer is the annual report and state- 
ment of accounts of P. & O. Here, how- 
ever, simplicity of the accounts them- 
selves is obtained at the cost of notes and 
schedules which will be by no means 
easy for a layman to understand. Typical 
is Schedule 1, showing the make-up of 
reserves, part of which is reproduced 
below. 


THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Notes and Schedules to the Accounts 


RESERVES 
Capital Reserves 
Consolidation Revenue 
Reserve Others Reserves 
£ £ £ 
GROUP 

Balance 30th September, 1959, per last — accounts . 15,862,041 52,162,857 42,878,413 
Profits retained in the business . Sty ‘ 904,110 1,647,610 
Transfers between reserves . . — 2,281,134 2,281,134 
Surplus on disposal of ships and other fixed assets ‘less future ‘tax 

thereon (£326,837) 1,198,950 
Surplus on sale of current investments . 395,168 
Surplus on disposal of shares in subsidiary companies . " 2,867,071 
Reserves eliminated on disposal of interests in subsidiary com- 

panies. . . — 723,559 — 638,722 — 1,057,562 
Increase in Group reserves arising on acquisition of minority 

interests in Orient . . 1,738,932 2,826,723 
Increase arising on acquisition of interests in other subsidiary 

companies . 155,769 
Transfer on capitalisation of reserves by subsidiary companies . - 3,726,730 — 3,726,730 
Transfer to Taxation Equalisation Account including £1,405, 347 

attributable to the increase in the rate of profits tax . . — 1,633,968 
Taxation recoverable and provisions released ecpgend from inter 

company subventions for 1958 and 1959 . yazan 582,475 
Transfer from provision for surveys . 12,000 
Transfer to pension and other provisions . — 476,000 — 67,686 
Transfers to marine self-insurance accounts less claims and other 

Balance 30th September, 1960 . £20,775,118 £52,970,743 £45,199,629 

— 
£73,745,861 


The consolidation reserve arises on the incorporation in the con- 


solidated balance sheet of the book value of the net tangible assets 


of subsidiary companies. 
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Legal Notes 


Contract— 

Construction of Exceptions Clause 

In Akerib vy. Booth and Others Ltd. 
[1961] 1 W.L.R. 367, the Court of 
Appeal had to decide the meaning of an 
exceptions clause in a tenancy agree- 
ment between the plaintiffs and the 
defendant landlords which also in- 
cluded a contract that the tenants should 
employ the landlords as their packing 
and forwarding agents. The landlords 
retained rooms in the premises, and the 
parties thus enjoyed three relationships: 
those of landlord and tenant, of adjoin- 
ing occupiers and of parties to a 
contract. The dispute arose because, 
owing to the negligence of the landlords, 
water escaped from a cistern on their 
premises and damaged goods on the 
tenant’s premises which were not goods 
the subject of the contract of packing 
and forwarding. 

To protect themselves from the con- 
sequences of their own negligence the 
landlords relied on a clause in the 
agreement reading: ““The landlord shall 
not in any circumstances be responsible 
for damage caused by . . . water, storm, 
tempest, insects, vermin or fungi. . . to 
any goods whether in the possession of 
the landlord or not.”” The word “goods” 
was to include “all goods bought by or 
belonging to the tenant or in which the 
tenant may be interested or which may 
come under his control in connection 
with the business of the tenant.”’ The 
plaintiffs contended that the words 
“any goods” should be construed as 
meaning only those goods which had 
become the subject of the contract of 
packing and forwarding and not all 
goods belonging to themselves. If that 
contract had stood alone the rule that 
words, however wide, have to be con- 
strued in relation to the subject matter 
about which they are used would 
clearly have applied, but in this case, as 
the words formed part of a larger 
contract, it fell to be considered whether 
they should protect the landlords in 
respect not only of the relationship of 
customer and packer, but also of those 
of landlord and tenant and of adjoining 
occupiers. 

The Court held that the further 
relationship of landlord and tenant did 
not widen the meaning of “any goods”’, 
because a landlord had no need of a 
clause such as this to exempt him from 
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this sort of liability. Nor did the 
relationship of adjoining occupier widen 
the meaning, because the clause con- 
tained reference to perils irrelevant to 
that relationship while it omitted the 
question of damage to premises, which 
was vitally relevant. Consequently the 
words “any goods” were held to have 
the narrow meaning of goods which had 
become the subject of the contract of 
packing and forwarding, and as the 
goods of the plaintiffs which were 
damaged fell outside this class, the 
defendants were liable. A_ different 
aspect of this case was dealt with in 
ACCOUNTANCY for June, 1960, page 368. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Variation of Marriage Settlement after 
Divorce: Position of Adopted Child 
By Section 25 of the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1950, the Court has juris- 
diction, after pronouncing a decree for 
divorce or for nullity, to consider any 
“ante-nuptial or post-nuptial settle- 
ment made on the parties whose 
marriage is the subject of the decree, 
and . . . make such orders with reference 
to the application of the whole or any 
part of the property settled either for 
the benefit of the children of the 
marriage or of the parties to the 
marriage as the Court thinks fit... .”’ In 
Purnell y. Purnell [1961] 2 W.L.R. 185, 
Cairns, J., had to consider, inter alia, 
whether, and if so on what terms, he 
could or should order some variation of 
a post-nuptial settlement so as to 
benefit’ an adopted child who was a 
stranger to the settlement. He found 
that he was entitled to vary a marriage 
settlement to bring some benefit to the 
adopted girl, provided that he also 
varied it so as to make some com- 
pensation (which must be monetary and 
not merely sentimental) to the legiti- 
mate children of the marriage. Such 
compensation need not be exactly 
measured, and may indeed be incal- 
culable. Besides the adopted girl there 
were two boy children of the marriage, 
and the Judge held that, both because 
the monetary needs of a girl are less and 
because the boys were entitled as of 
right to an interest in the settlement 
while the girl was not, the boys should 
take an interest of three-eighths each, 

and the girl the remaining quarter. 


Insolvency— 
Whether Trustee in Bankruptcy Can 
Deal with Income from Trust 
Section 51 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 
after dealing with the pay of officers in 
the armed forces of the Crown and 
others in like situations, continues thus: 
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“(2) Where a bankrupt is in receipt of a 
salary or income other than as afore- 
said, or is entitled to any half-pay, or 
pension . . . the court, on the application 
of the trustee . . .”’ shall in its discretion 
make orders for the application of such 
moneys. In re Cohen [1961] 2 W.L.R. 
237, was a case where a bankrupt was 
entitled to a life interest in a trust, and 
claimed against his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy that, whether or not the income 
was vested in him, the trustee could not 
deal with it without an order of the 
Court, because it fell within the meaning 
of the words “salary or income” in 
Section 51 (2). 

The Court of Appeal held that the 
bankrupt’s claim failed. The decision 
depended on the consideration of a 
series of authorities, some of which 
might have been decided differently, 
falling on either side of a dividing line 
to which they give no very precise 
definition. However, one principle that 
governs the question is that the word 
“income” in the sub-Section must be 
construed only as income which 
possesses some of the qualities of a 
salary. 


“It is going to be very difficult for any 
combination of farmers working sep- 
arate farms to obtain exemption from 
rating in circumstances like the present, 
in respect of a common grain-drying 
machine, short of an alteration of the 
law, and particularly of the definition of 
an ‘agricultural building’.”” So said 
Donovan, L.J., in Farmers’ Machinery 
Syndicate (11th Hampshire) ». Shaw 
[1961] 1 W.L.R. 393. 

In that case, thirteen owner-farmers 
and one farmer who was managing 
director of a farming company had 
combined to finance the purchase of a 
grain dryer. The land for the machinery 
was bought from the farm belonging to 
the company, and conveyed to three 
owner-farmer members of the syndicate 
and one other person. A committee of 


‘management ran the venture for the 


members, who each had the right to 
send a quota of grain to be dried each 
year. The question was whether the 
building housing the grain-dryer fell 
within the definition of Section 2 (2) of 
the Rating and Valuation (Apportion- 
ment) Act, 1928, which reads “. . . ‘Agri- 
cultural buildings’ means buildings 
(other than dwelling-houses) occupied 
together with agricultural land... and 
...used solely in connection with 
agricultural operations thereon.” For 
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three separate reasons the Court of 
Appeal held that the grain-dryer did not 
fall within this definition. Firstly, the 
“agricultural land’’ in the definition 
meant the land belonging to the four- 
teen members, so that, as each farmer’s 
several land was involved, the word 
“solely” could not be satisfied, because 
the dryer was used together with 
thirteen other parcels of land as well as 
the land which was being considered. 
Secondly, the true occupier was the 
committee of management and not the 
individual members. Thirdly, as regards 
the farm owned by the limited company, 
it could never be said that the dryer was 
occupied “together with” that land, 


since the company itself was not a 


member of the syndicate. 


An Accountant’s 
Guide to Recent 
Law 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 
Consolidated Fund Act, 1961. For service of 
the year 1961. 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 

No. 251. Financial Statements (Parishes) 
Regulations. Prescribing form of statements 
submitted by parish councils and meetings to 
district auditor. 

No. 276. Exchange Control (Scheduled Terri- 
tories) Order. Consolidating First Schedule in 
view of many previous amendments. 

No. 317. Bankruptcy (Amendment) Rules. 
Increasing fees for shorthand writers in 
examinations in bankruptcy. 

No. 318. Companies (Winding-up) (Amend- 
ment) Rules. Providing that persons intending 
to appear on hearing of petition must notify 
petitioner by 4 p.m. on day before day for 
a and increasing shorthand writers’ 
ees 

No. 336. Foreign Compensation (Financial 


Provisions) Order. Enabling payment to be — 


made to Exchequer. 

No. 355. County Court Fees (Amendment) 
Order. Increasing fees on plaints for recovery 
of money or land and on issue of warrants, 
etc. 

No. 405. National Insurance (Modification of 
Local Government Superannuation Schemes) 
No. 2 Regulations. To secure that contri- 
butions and benefits are reduced to take 
account of graduated contributions and 
benefits. 


DECISIONS OF THE COURTS 
Administration of Estates 

Two wills in existence, the first valid by law of 
English domicil of origin, the second by law of 
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domicil at date of death. Probate of first 
granted in Cyprus; letters of administration 
with both wills annexed granted in England. 
Administrators not bound to hand over the 
English assets to Cyprus administrator. 

Re Manifold deceased. (1 All E.R. 710.) 


Bankruptcy 
“Income” in phrase “salary or income” in 
Section 51 (2) of the Act of 1914 has limited 
meaning and did not include income from life 
interest of bankrupt under father’s will. 
In re Cohen, a Bankrupt. (2 W.L.R. 237.) 
See page 223. 


Company 

Whether right of preference shareholders to 
participate in “further surplus assets” remains 
after paying creditors, costs, arrears of 
Preference dividend and all paid up capital. 

Dimbula Valley (Ceylon) Tea Co. Ltd. v. 

Laurie. (2 W.L.R. 253.) 

Whether bank entitled to rank preferentially 
in respect of debit on wages account where 
company had three banking accounts. 

Re E. J. Morel (1934) Ltd. (1 All E.R. 796.) 

See ACCOUNTANCY, February, page 67. 

In absence of evidence that payments to 
former employees were in the interest of 
company’s business the payments were ultra 
vires. 

Parke v. Daily News Ltd. (1 W.L.R. 493.) 
In petition to restore name of company to the 
register, the petitioners were not entitled to 
apply because not members or creditors of 
company at date when company dissolved. 

In re New Timbiqui Gold Mines Ltd. (2 

W.L.R. 344.). 

Proper formalities and settlement of list of 
contributories in accord with Rules 80 to 85 of 
Companies (Winding-up) Rules, 1949, should 
not be dispensed with by Court in case of large 
company with shares widely held in small 
quantities. 

In re Paragon Holdings Ltd. (2 W.L.R. 421.) 
Article authorised capitalisation of reserve 
resulting from revaluation of capital assets, 
and as the reserves were distributable among 
the Ordinary sharehoiders they might also be 
legally capitalised without encroaching upon 
the rights of the Preference shareholders. 

Dimbula Valley (Ceylon) Tea Co. Ltd. v. 

Laurie (supra). 


Compulsory Purchase Order 
Use of land proposed by local authority after 
acquisition involved contravention of Section 
47 (2) of Housing Act, 1957, and this rendered 
the acquisition ultra vires. 
London & Westcliff Properties Ltd. v. 
Minister of Housing. (1 All E.R. 610.) 


Contract 
Effect of exceptions clause as to damage to 
goods in tenancy agreement. 
Akerib v. Booth and Others Ltd. (1 W.L.R. 
367.) See page 223. 
Contract validly terminated. Purchaser not 
entitled to specific performance of ancillary 
obligations. 
Australian Hardwoods Pty. Ltd. v. Com- 
missioner for Railways. (1 W.L.R. 425.) 
Specific performance could not be ordered of 
alleged agreement to convey land in promis- 
sory note. Price not ascertainable, and there 
was failure of consideration. 
Savage v. Uwechia. (1 W.L.R. 455.) 


Restrictive Practices 

Restrictions declared contrary to public 
interest and orders made under Section 20 (3) 
and (4) of Act restraining respondents from 


giving effect to agreement or making similar 
agreement or making recommendation on 


prices. 
In re Wholesale Confectioners Alliance. 
(T.N. March 9.) 


General price-fixing restrictions held not con- 
trary to public interest but those relating to 
deferred rebates to large users and that 
prohibiting members from entering into 
contracts of more than twelve months’ 
duration other than for a specific job held 
contrary. 

In re Cement Makers Federation’s Agree- 

ment. (T.N. March 17.) 


Trust 

Arrangement approved under Settled Land 
Act, 1925, and Variation of Trusts Act, 1958, 
for capital to be laid oft for Beaulieu Motor 
Museum. 

In re Montagu’s Will Trusts. (T.N. March 9.) 
Interest on compensation under Town and 
Country Planning Act, received by trustees in 
respect of sales of settled land during lives of 
two successive tenants for life and after death 
of second one, not apportionable over period 
by reference to which it was calculated and not 
payable to personal representatives of tenants 
for life. 

Re Sneyd deceased. (1 All E.R. 744.) 

Since trustees had power to advance cash to 
son of testator and subsequently sell farm to 
him for the same sum, they had power to 
convey the farm to the son direct and treat the 
conveyance as an advancement to him of its 
market value. 

In re Collard’s Will Trusts. (2 W.L.R. 415.) 
Whether proceedings properly constituted 
under Variation of Trusts Act, 1958, where 
objects of power not joined. 

In re Christie-Miller’s Marriage Settlement. 

(1 W.L.R. 462.) 

Rule in Howe v. Lord Dartmouth applied 
although will contained a trust for conversion 
with power to postpone. Life tenant not 
entitled to actual income from testator’s 
business. 

In re Berry deceased. (2 W.L.R. 329.) 

“Past, present and future employees” of 
settlor—class of beneficiaries capable of ascer- 
tainment and trust valid. 

In re Hain’s Settlement. (1 W.L.R. 440.) 


Vendor and Purchaser 
Assent under seal by personal. representative 
held effective to pass legal estate even though 
a conveyance was the proper form. 

In re Stirrup’s Contract. (1 W.L.R. 449.) 


Will 
Name clause in will held to be contrary to 
public policy. 

In re Harris’s Will Trusts. (T.N. March 1.) 
Certain words critical of wife in deceased’s 
will ordered to be excluded from probate. 

In the Estate of T deceased. (T.N. March 24.) 


ARTICLES 
Law Times 


Vol. 231, page 
Clogs on the Equity of Redemption.. 117 
Statutory Power of Advancement— 


Contrary Intention .. 132 
Sale of Goods—Implied Condition of 

Fitness 157 

Rules of Administration | 

Solicitors’ Journal 

Vol. 105, page 


Administration with a Foreign Element 217 
Contractors’ Insurances 222 
In Which We Serve Companies it 
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Law Journal 

Vol. 111, page 

Company Law Reform. . 68 

Dividends on a Legacy of Shares a3 99 
Share Valuation and Section 55 of 

Finance Act, 1940 (II) 


Letters to 


Guildford Cathedral— 

Chartered Accountants’ 

Sir,—Many professions have already made 
gifts to Guildford Cathedral, which is to be 
consecrated on May 17 this year, and an 
appeal has been addressed to the chartered 
accountants working in the diocese, or 
living in it, whether in practice or not, 
asking for contributions to a fund to 
provide some distinctive part of the 
Cathedral. 

The deaneries within the diocese are 
Aldershot, Cranleigh, Farnham, Godal- 
ming, Guildford, Dorking, Chertsey, Emly, 
Epsom, Leatherhead and Woking. The 
Institute’s List of Members does not 
provide the information which would 
ensure that every member in any way 
connected with the diocese receives the 
appeal and thus has the opportunity to join 
in making the gift. We shall be grateful, 
therefore, if you will be good enough to 
allow us through your columns to draw 
attention to it. 

Some may feel impelled to give a large 
sum. We ask that every chartered account- 
ant will give at least the equivalent of his 
annual subscription to the Institute. 

Cheques should be made payable to 
W. P. Spargo, clearly marked Chartered 
Accountants’ Cathedral Gift, and sent to 
him at Lloyds Bank Limited, Guildford. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. T. THURLOW, F.C.A. 
J. GARNETT HARPER, F.C.A. 


Guildford. 


Decimalisation 

Sir,—At the turn of the century the major 
unit of currency was about one week’s wage. 
When wages have increased ten times why, 
oh why, reduce the unit? 

The ten-shilling/cent system is, I agree, 
the best basis, but the major unit should 
(bearing in mind that money wages con- 
tinue to rise) be 100 shillings, so that we 
have 

10 mils 1 shilling 
10 shillings 1 noble (10s.) 
10 nobles 1 sterl (£5) 


This retains all the virtues of the sugges- 
tion by the Council of the Institute (reported 
in ACCOUNTANCY, February, pages 59-60 
and 76-77), and provides a much more 
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The Conveyancer 
Vol. 25, No. 1, page 
Evading Charity Reform ‘a 30 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 

All E.R.—The All England Reports. 
T.N.—The Times Newspaper. 

W.L.R.—The Weekly Law Reports. 

Note: Taxation cases and articles excluded. 


the Editor 


satisfactory major unit for expressing large 
sums (or even for rounding up accounts!). 
Yours faithfully, 
E. R. KERMODE, A.C.A. 
Addis Ababa. 


“True and Fair View” 

Sir,—As a layman, and also a small share- 
holder in various public companies, I find 
the auditors’ certificates in several such cases 
somewhat puzzling. 

These certificates state that the balance 
sheets “give a true and fair view” of the 
companies’ affairs, and they are presented 
by very eminent firms of chartered accoun- 
tants. 

However, to my own knowledge, two of 
such companies in which I am a shareholder 
have not revalued their fixed assets for at 
least ten years. Should they do so, a very 
great increase in the value of such assets 
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would unquestionably be thrown up, and 
such a figure would have to be entered in 
the balance sheets. 

How, then, can auditors certify that such 
balance sheets today give a “true and fair 
view” of fixed assets, when the latter are 
being carried at quite unrealistic values? 

In my respectful submission, it would be 
most helpful to shareholders, and to invest- 
ment advisers as well, if auditors would 
qualify their certificates with some reference 
to the valuation of the fixed assets. This 
would enable the true worth of the company 


A Matter of Courtesy 

Sir,—Has the courtesy of enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope, when request- 
ing information for audit purposes, died 
out among the leading firms of chartered 
accountants? 

Recently I received such requests from 
two leading firms in the profession, but 
without the aforesaid envelopes. The 
information, by the way, need not have 
been given, there being no compulsion to 
provide it. 

It appears to me that firms practising this 
discourtesy must save themselves consider- 
able sums annually in postage—to the 
detriment of their good names and the 
advantage of the Inland Revenue. 

What think your readers? 


Ealing, London, W.13. 


J. TOBIN. 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Loss at Commencement of Business 

Reader’s Query.—Assume a business 
commenced October 6, 1958. Accounts 
prepared showed the following results: 
Six months to April 5, 1959 Loss £500 

Oct. 5, 1959 Profit £1,000 
Year to Oct. 5, 1960 Profit £1,500 
October 5 is adopted as the future 
accounting date. 

The loss of £500 to April 5, 1959, was 
claimed and allowed under Section 341. 
It is now claimed on behalf of the tax- 
payer that the assessments for the years 
1959/60 and 1960/61 must be on a net 
sum of £500 profit, being “the profits . . . 
for one year from the first setting up” of 
the trade (Section 128 (2) ). It is claimed 
that this wording can mean only one 


thing, that the provision is mandatory 
and that it is unaffected by Section 
341 (5), particularly as the former 
Section refers to “the profits or gains 
chargeable to tax’’ whereas the latter 
Section states that the loss allowed 
cannot be deducted “in computing the 
amount of the assessment for any sub- 
sequent year.” There appears to be an 
intentional distinction of wording be- 
tween the two Sections. 

The Inspector of Taxes maintains, 
however, that the computation of the 
profits or gains chargeable in Section 
128 (2) is the result of “computing the 
amount of the assessment” referred to 
in Section 341 (5), and that in the cir- 
cumstances outlined above Section 
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Yours faithfully, 
LAYMAN. 

[Name and address supplied.] 
London, N.10. 
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Professional Notes 


Obligations of the Nationalised Industries 
THE WHITE PAPER entitled Financial and Economic Obli- 
gations of the Nationalised Industries (Cmnd. 1337, 
price 1s.) presents the first general review of the economic 
and financial principles laid down in the nationalising 
statutes enacted ten or more years ago, and of the manner 
in which they have been applied in practice. The Govern- 
ment’s policy is stated to be to ensure that the industries 
are organised and administered efficiently and econo- 
mically, and the paper points out that, although they 
have obligations of a national and non-commercial 
kind, they are not, and ought not, to be regarded as 
social services absolved from economic and commercial 
justification. 

The requirement normally expressed in nationalising 
statutes is somewhat as follows: “‘revenues shall, on an 


average of good and bad years, be not less than sufficient 
to meet all items properly chargeable to revenue, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation, the redemption of capital 
and provision of reserves.”” This does not mean simply 
that a nationalised industry must break even in the ortho- 
dox accounting sense, for an accountant would regard 
provision for the redemption of capital and of reserves as 
appropriations of profit, not charges to be deducted in 
computing the profit. (This matter was considered by 
Mr. Idris Hicks, B.COM., A.C.A., in ACCOUNTANCY for 
May, 1958, pages 226-8.) The White Paper makes it clear 
that the period of years over which revenues shall balance 
with the items chargeable against them must not be 
unduly prolonged, and lays down a period of five years. 
The essence of the change is that surpluses and deficits 
are to be computed upon normal accounting lines 
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(including interest and depreciation 
on the historic cost basis, but not 
transfers to reserve). The aim of the 
White Paper is not, however, merely 
that enough should be earned to 
break even; this is the minimum 
required. 

The objective for each undertaking 
will be determined “‘in the light of its 
own circumstances, needs and capa- 
bilities,” and may be expressed for 
some in terms of “progress towards 
an appropriate level of self-financing 
of their capital expenditure, concur- 
rently with the provision of suitable 
contributions towards reserve,” or, 
for others, “in terms of a specified 
rate of return on capital employed.” 
The Government emphasises that the 
Exchequer would “expect capital 
employed in this kind of business to 
earn a higher rate of return than the 
cost of the money to the Exchequer.” 
A good deal of adjustment will be 
needed to raise the rate of return of 
some nationalised bodies even to, say, 
6 per cent. In 1959, the National Coal 
Board showed a ratio of net income 
(after depreciation) to net assets 
(after depreciation) of only 1.6 per 
cent.; whilst that for the British 
Transport Commission was minus 1.3 
per cent. These are the lowest returns, 
but other industries follow fairly 
closely. The White Paper forms a fine 
statement of aims—though these are 
surely not very different from those 
implied in, say, 1947—but it gives 
little guidance upon the method of 
their realisation apart from the possi- 
bilities of increased prices (and more 
freedom is to be given here) or re- 
duced costs. The results of Dr. Beech- 
ing’s labours are eagerly awaited, but 
if his appointment is to be the only 
one of its kind until such time as it 
has proved its worth we shall be 
no nearer a sound nationalised in- 
dustry economy ten years hence then 
we are today. Thirteen years have 
already passed; should we still be 
thinking merely in terms of aims? 

In 1959, these corporations in- 
vested around £810 million, of 
which they provided only £240 mil- 
lion from their own savings. They 
thus depended upon the rest of the 
community for £570 million. It is 
certainly high time that the economic 
use of annual sums of this size should 
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come under discussion, but it is 
perhaps a forlorn hope that this 
White Paper will bring it about. 


Competitiveness 

THE IMMEDIATE REACTION to the spate 
of pre-budget White Papers was 
curious. The stock market and a 
section of the Press seized on the fact 
that the official objective is expan- 
sion, particularly in the capital goods 
industries and in exports, and has 
pushed up equity prices still further. 
Another group deduced, rightly, 
from the figures that results of many 
companies presented this year will be 
less good than last, since 1960 per- 
formance was secured at reduced 
profits, while there was likelihood of 
either continuing pressure on profit 
margins or, if an attempt were made 
to avoid this by raising prices, 
Government action to restrain in- 
ternal spending. Probably the truth 
is somewhere between these two 
views, but the needs of the moment 
are for expansion and, in the words 
of part I of the Economic Survey: 
“Growth and competitiveness can 
never be separated.” There is abun- 
dant evidence that this country is less 
competitive than it should be; the 
latest figures suggest that we are 
again on the verge of a severe labour 
shortage; and the weakness of the 
balance of payments has just been 
made apparent by the loss of £62 
million in the reserve of gold and 
convertible currencies at a time of 
year when movements should nor- 
mally be favourable. 

It is not surprising that the Survey 
repeats the usual exhortations to both 
sides of industry to ensure that in- 
creases in incomes are not such as to 
raise the general level of cost. On this 
occasion it adds that it is important 
that prices should be reduced, so that 
part of the benefit from the materially 
higher fixed capital formation of the 
past year or so shall be passed on to 
consumers. 


Financing the Deficit 

THAT THE 1960 budget was not a very 
successful piece of forecasting is sug- 
gested by a growth in the deficit for 
the calendar year 1960 from £265 


million in 1959 to £440 million. After 
adding government transactions with 
oversea governments and institutions, 
and deducting receipts from extra- 
budgetary funds, no less than £699 
million had to be found. The increase 
in the note issues, special deposits 
and other sums advanced to the 
Treasury by the Bank of England 
reduced this figure to £419 million, of 
which three-quarters was provided by 
small savings and Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates—that is, by non-marketable 
debt. Despite the fact that at times 
the departments had to absorb sub- 
stantial amounts of stock sold by the 
banks, it proved possible over the 
year to sell £148 million of securities, 
thus covering the remainder of the 
deficit and reducing the issue of 
market Treasury Bills by £42 million. 


Adverse Payments Balance 

THE GROWTH OF currency converti- 
bility has made available new sources 
for some of the figures of the balance 
of payments, while others have been 
affected by additional information 
from industry on profits and invest- 
ment. Consequently this year’s White 
Paper (Cmnd. 1329) shows a number 
of very substantial adjustments in 
past figures and a new presentation 
under several heads. The features of 
the story it tells are that the balance 
on merchandise account, all f.o.b., 
which deteriorated rapidly in the first 
three-quarters of the year, improved 
somewhat in the fourth. Nonetheless, 
the year ended with an adverse 
balance of £366 million on this item 
alone, compared with £69 million in 
1959 and with a surplus of £62 million 
for the exceptional year 1958. An- 
other point is that foreign concerns 
have been both earning and investing 
more in this country, while the 
government has spent more abroad, 
notably on maintaining the forces in 
Germany. These changes are mainly 
responsible for a fall in net earnings 
on invisible items to £22 million last 
year from £120 in 1959 and £229 in 
1958, so that we end the year with a 
debit on current account of £344 
million against credits in each of the 
two preceding years. With almost 
£400 million less to play with on the 
year, long-term investment dropped 


by very nearly £300 million—of which 
the bulk is accounted for by falls in 
United Kingdom subscriptions to in- 
ternational funds — but the outflow 
still exceeded £200 million. The White 
Paper gives very little indication how 
the bulk of the total adverse balance 
of £545 million was covered. Less 
than one-third was covered by identi- 
fied monetary movements in the 
reserves, holdings of sterling balances 
and miscellaneous capital items, so 
that the remainder must be largely a 
result of the great influx of balances. 
Some of these have already been 
withdrawn, and on their sources and 
how long the rest are likely to stay 
here it is not even possible to make 
reliable estimates. The picture is a 
sombre one in that it stresses the long- 
term nature of the deterioration in 
our ability to meet our many over- 
sea commitments. But it at least 
suggests that the position was not 
critical at the end of last year, since 
our readily available resources ex- 
ceeded our short-term liabilities out- 
side the sterling area. 


New Members of the Council _ 

WE HAVE PLEASURE in congratulating 
three newly-elected members of the 
Council of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales: 
Mr. J. F. Allan, F.c.a., Mr. E. H. 
Davison, F.c.A., and Mr. F. J. Weeks, 


F.C.A, 


Mr. Allan was educated at Birken- 
head Institute and articled to the late 
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Mr. W. E. Stacey, F.c.A., then senior 
partner of Mr. Allan’s present firm, 
W. E. & H. R. Stacey, of Liverpool, 
Criccieth and London. He gained 
eighth place in the Intermediate 
examination and fourth place in the 
Final, and was admitted to member- 
ship of the Institute in 1933. In 
1950/51 he was President of the 
Liverpool Chartered Accountant Stu- 
dents’ Association. Having held the 
offices of Honorary Treasurer and 
Honorary Secretary of the Liverpool 
Society of Chartered Accountants, 
he became its President for 1958/59. 
He is Honorary Treasurer of the 
Wirral Conservative Association. 


Mr. E. H. Davison, ¥.C.A. 


Mr. Davison, who was educated at 
Dulwich College, became a member 
of the Institute in 1928, and has had 
wide commercial experience. Until 
recently he was with Courtaulds Ltd., 
serving that company in the capacities 
of Deputy Chief Accountant, Chief 
Accountant and Treasurer. Last 
month he took up his appointment as 
Financial Director of the General 
Electric Company Ltd. 

He served on the Taxation and 
Research Committee of the Institute 
from 1948 to 1953, and was for a 
time a member of its General 
Advisory and Cost Accounting Sub- 
Committees, and later of its Manage- 
ment Accounting Sub-Committee. 
In 1955, Mr. Davison delivered an 
address at the Institute’s Summer 
Course entitled “Financial Enlighten- 
ment—the Simplification of Ac- 
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counts.”” He was a member of the 
Verdon Smith Committee set up in 
1953 by the President of the Board of 
Trade to consider the censuses of 
production and distribution. 


Mr. F. J. Weeks, F.C.A. 


Mr. Weeks was educated at Walton 
Lodge, Clevedon—and is now Presi- 
dent of its Old Boys’ Society—and at 
Clifton College, of which he is now a 
governor. Articled to Messrs. Grace, 
Darbyshire and Todd of Bristol, he 
became a member of the Institute in 
1927 and was later with Messrs. 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 
before joining the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. Ltd. in 1930 as an assistant 
accountant with the special assign- 
ment of installing cost accounting 
systems. In 1947 he moved to the 
W. D. and H. O. Wills Branch as 
Accountant. 

Mr. Weeks has been a member of 
the Management Accounting Sub- 
Committee of the Taxation and Re- 
search Committee since its formation 
as the Cost Accounting Sub-Com- 
mittee in 1943, and has served on the 
main Committee since 1954. In 1950 
he went to the United States under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity as a mem- 
ber of the Management Accounting 
team. He gave a paper on “Stock 
Control” at the Institute Summer 
Course in 1954, and was President of 
the Bristol and West of England 
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Society of Chartered Accountants 
for 1959/60. Mr. Weeks’s hobbies 
include fishing and golf, and he has 
played cricket for Gloucestershire 
and hockey for Gloucestershire, 
Suffolk and the West of England. 


Property Investments 

“STOCK EXCHANGE EQUITIES have for 
some time past been advocated as an 
antidote to inflation, but they must 
always depend largely on the pros- 
perity of trade and the management 
of the companies concerned. On the 
other hand, sites in areas of growing 
population invariably increase in 
value, so that properties erected upon 
them will produce more income and 
automatically be a hedge against in- 
flation with much less risk.” So runs 
a paper submitted to the Institute of 
Actuaries by Mr. E. Kingsley Read, 
F.1.A., F.S.S., in which he sets out, 
amongst other things, to show the 
growth which has taken place in the 
estimated amount of property and 
mortgages held by insurance com- 
panies. He cites the following figures 
from the Post Magazine Almanac: 

Estimated amount held by 
insurance companies 


Property Mortgages 

£ million £ million 
1945 111 149 
1948 151 188 
1951 229 311 
1954 312 430 
1957 450 658 


In 1959, he states, new property 
investments amounted to £59 million 
and new mortgages to £60 million. It 
is not only the amount invested in 
property that has grown (and since 
the figures quoted are almost certainly 
balance sheet figures, the market 
value of these assets is probably far 
greater), but also the percentage of 
total funds. Statistics produced by 
the British Insurance Association 
show that the percentage of life and 
general insurance funds directly in- 
vested in property and mortgages 
rose between 1947 and 1958 from 
12 per cent. to 22.5 per cent. This 
represents an increase in this item of 
about 874 per cent. 

After many years in which pro- 
perty owners have suffered under rent 
controls, and have bemoaned their 
inability to keep their property in 
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good repair, let alone make a profit 
out of it, the idea of property pro- 
viding a hedge against inflation 
appears a little surprising. But in- 
vestors generally seem to have much 
the same views as the insurance com- 
panies, since the price of good pro- 
perty shares has been forced so high 
that current yields on some are less 
than 1 per cent. 


Gratuitous Compensation Payments 
to Employees 

WHERE PART OF the business of a 
trading company is sold and part is 
retained, and the company proposes 
to make a gratuitous distribution of 
assets to former employees, it is for 
the directors on behalf of the com- 
pany to satisfy the Court by evidence 
of sufficient particularity that the 
course proposed is in the interests of 
the trading that is to continue. This 
was said to be the position in Hall 
Parke v. Daily News Ltd. and Others 
[1961] 1 All E.R. 695, where a com- 
pany, which owned a national daily 
newspaper and a London evening 
newspaper together with a printing 
works and an interest in a television 
company, sold the newspaper side of 
the business and ceased publication. 
The majority of the shares of the 
company were owned by the chair- 
man and his family, and the company 
proposed to apply the greater part of 
the purchase price received from the 
sale of the newspapers to making 
compensation or pension payments 
to former employees. These em- 
ployees had, apparently, no enforce- 
able right to such payments. There 
was no evidence of the value of the 
trading assets remaining to the com- 
pany after the sale, and a shareholder 
sought an interlocutory injunction 
against the proposal on the ground 
that it was ultra vires. Wilberforce, 
J., held there was no sufficient evi- 
dence that the course proposed was 
in the interests of the continuing 
trade of the company and no suffi- 
cient evidence that the proposed 
payments were not gratuitous. He 
therefore granted the interlocutory 
injunction. 


Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 
1960 
THE INDIAN COMPANIES (Amendment) 


Act, 1960, which came into force on 
December 28, 1960, contains 218 
Sections and considerably amends 
the Indian Companies Act, 1956. 
This Act will probably not directly 
affect the activities of many United 
Kingdom accountants, but it is 
an instructive demonstration of the 
speed with which a system of law 
which for many years ran closely 
parallel to our own may depart from 
it once autonomy is gained. Some of 
the changes may conceivably find 
support here, but others will almost 
certainly be disliked on the ground 
that they would be an undue inter- 
ference with the liberty of the share- 
holder. 
The amendments of most interest 
are probably these: 
(i) Changes in managing or whole- 
time directors of a public company 
require government approval. 
(ii) Public companies must have at 
least three directors, and a company’s 
articles may only be altered to in- 
crease the maximum number of direc- 
tors if government permission is first 
obtained. 
(iii) The total remuneration which 
may be paid by a public company to 
its directors and managers is not to 
exceed 11 per cent. of its net profits. 
Any increase in the remuneration of 
directors requires government sanc- 
tion. 
(iv) Minutes must be entered within 
fourteen days of the meeting to which 
they relate;and they must not be 
pasted in the minute book. 
(v) Most private companies in which 
25 per cent. or more of the share 
capital is held by a body corporate 
are to become public companies. 


Exemptions from the Eighth Schedule 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE given on the 
ninth day to the Company Law Com- 
mittee have now been published, to- 
gether with a supplementary memo- 
randum by the Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers. Other bodies giv- 
ing evidence were the British Insur- 
ance Association and the Institute of 
Actuaries. The matter of most topical 
interest was whether or not the 
specific exemptions concerning secret 
reserves should continue to be ex- 
tended to insurance, banking, the 
discount market and shipping. The 
evidence of the Insurance Institute 
and the Institute of Actuaries is 
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TAX RESERVE 
CERTIFICATES? 


Tax Reserve Certificates are a useful 
way of lessening the burden of lia- 
bility for Surtax, Profits Tax, Income 
Tax (except P.A.Y.E.) and Land Tax. 
They can be bought in large or small 
amounts as and when is most con- 
venient—and they earn taz-free 
interest. 


Tax Reserve Certificates are now 
available in £5 or multiples of that 
amount, and provided they are used 
in payment of tax they earn tax-free 
interest at the rate current at the 
date of issue. Over the past twelve 
months this rate varied between 2} 
and 31%, the equivalent of £4. 1s. 8d. 
to £5. 6s. 1d. per cent, less income tax 
at 7s. 9d. The higher the rate of tax 
paid the greater is the effective yield. 
Changes in the rate of interest are 
announced in the London Gazette. 


Most banks can provide detailed pros- 
pectuses and subscription forms. These 
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Bank of England, Loans Office, 2 Bank 
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data processing 

helps businesses 
large and small 


I-C-T 40-column equipment records the 
data of your business in the 40 columns of 
the I-C-T punched card. It uses these 
cards to sprint through routine business 
operations. It streamlines the working of 
organisations large and small: from firms 
employing less than 100 to undertakings 
as large as the G.P.O. telephone account- 
ing system—and all sizes in between. 
I-C-T 40-column gives you all this: It can 
mechanise your stores and stock control, 
invoicing, payroll, hire purchase, expen- 
diture control and costing. The I-C-T 
punched card can be easily read, used 
in pulling files and as a dual-purpose 
document. 


I-C-T 40-column is flexible. You can start 
with the basic machines: punch, sorter 
and tabulator. At any time you can add 
summary, reproducing and electronic 
multiplying punches, collators and in- 
terpreters. However fast your business 
grows,I-C-T dataprocessingcan keep pace. 
I-C-T Service is unique. I-C-T have over 
50 years’ experience of data processing, 
and make the widest range of equipment 
in Britain: 21-, 40-, 80- and 160-column 
punched card machines, smalland medium 
sized computers. I-C-T will examine your 
problems and tell you precisely what 
they can do to help you. Phone your local 
1-C-T office or write to us now. 


I-C-T DATA PROCESSING 
International Computers and Tabulators Limited 


149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W1: OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. AND IN 51 COUNTRIES THE WORLD OVER 
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devoted mainly to this point, the for- 
mer maintaining that the figures of 
market value are largely irrelevant, 
and the actuaries agreeing that the 
exemption should be maintained, but 
stating that there is a case for con- 
sidering whether the information 
given to the Board of Trade about 
liabilities and assets is in the most 
useful form. 

For the clearing banks, Sir Oliver 
Franks and his colleagues strongly 
maintain that non-disclosure is essen- 
tial in the national interest. More 
specifically, they have no objection to 
disclosing market value when it is 
below balance sheet valuation but 
would most strongly oppose giving it 
when it was above, since this would 
reveal a paper profit which might be 
fugitive and unrealisable. The basis 
of the bankers’ objection is that 
market value may well be an un- 
realistic basis of valuation in the case 
of a bank, which could sell only by 
private treaty with the market and at 
agreed prices, which might not be 
those quoted for bread and butter 
business. This would seem to be less 
an argument against the publication 
of true profits than an admission, 
which is scarcely news to anyone 
accustomed to dealing with the 
market, that the extent to which the 
banks as a whole can liquidate their 
holdings of gilt-edged at any one 
time is limited largely by how far the 
authorities will buy. 


Control of Unit Trusts 

ON THE TENTH day of evidence before 
the Company Law Committee the 
representatives of the Association of 
Unit Trust Managers maintained its 
position that the present regulation 
of the movement is unsatisfactory, 
mainly because the Board of Trade 
tends to control the wrong things. 
For instance, the form of accounts at 
present laid down can be thoroughly 
misleading. Again, last year’s Finance 
Act changes the basis of unit trust 
distributions but the movement is still 
tied to an outmoded formula in cal- 
culating yields. What the Association 
requires is an Act, or a schedule, 
laying down essential principles and 
leaving individual managers to regu- 
late their affairs within those prin- 
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ciples. There was considerable dis- 
cussion on the relative merits of the 
unit trust and of an investment trust 
with power to expand or contract its 
issue of shares. The main point of 
this is that the investment trust has 
no trustee. Mr. S. I. Fairbairn, of 
Municipal and General Securities, 
who also appeared before the Com- 
mittee, regarded the trustee as an 
unnecessary expense, and would 
place the managers in a fiduciary 
capacity. Mr. Fairbairn differed from 
the Association on two further points: 
he is opposed to the managers acting 
as principals and to the payment of 
commissions for the placing of units. 
Representatives of the Association 
of Investment Trusts supported with 
some spirit the case for more infor- 
mation, and had a good deal to say 
about the treatment of pre-acquisi- 
tion profits and the share premium 
account. The particular point at issue 
is that on a merger of two companies 
—whether by a straight acquisition of 
one by the other or by the formation 
of a holding company—part of what 
were revenue reserves of the con- 
stituent companies becomes frozen. 
The representatives had no solution 
to offer, but felt that on the rare 
occasions on which it might be 
thought desirable to use pre-acquisi- 
tion profits to pay taxes or dividends 
the way should be open to do so. 


Companies and Third Parties 

DURING THE ELEVENTH day of evidence 
before the Company Law Committee 
there was substantial discussion be- 
tween its members and the representa- 
tives of the Institute of Directors on 
the proper use of pre-acquisition 
profits and of the share premium 
account, and on the full effects of the 
proposal that, as regards third parties, 
the ultra vires rule be abolished. On 
this question the point was raised of 
the position of a third party who 
entered into a transaction with a 
company knowing that it was not 
authorised so far as the internal regu- 
lation of the company was concerned, 
and whether the third party would be 
fully protected if he went ahead. The 
view of the Institute of Directors is 
that if the third party has received 
express notice of the fact that the act 
is not authorised he should not be 
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protected. What the Institute desires 
is that anyone should be able to deal 
with a company on the assumption 
that it has all the powers of a natural 
person, but that this protection should 
be lost if the third party has specific 
notice of the limitation on the direc- 
tors’ powers. 

On the same day evidence was 
taken from the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries and from Mr. E. S. Fay, 
Q.C., appointed by the Board of Trade 
as inspector in the case of General 
London & Urban Properties Ltd. 
One point in his evidence was that in 
practice there should be two inspec- 
tors, a chartered accountant as well 
as a lawyer. Mr. Fay himself had had 
secretarial assistance from the Board 
of Trade, but he felt that a chartered 
accountant used to auditing, and 
whose clerks were also accustomed to 
it, would know better than a civil 
servant what lines of inquiry might 
need further investigation. In addi- 
tion, a barrister’s office is rarely well 
equipped to perform secretarial func- 
tions. On a completely different point, 
the possibility of avoiding adverse 
publicity following the appointment 
of an inspector, Lord Jenkins voiced 
the view that, while the right of the 
Board of Trade to some continuous 
power to investigate might avoid 
adverse publicity, it might be regarded 
as an unwarranted invasion of the 
liberty of the subject, although the 
fact that all were exposed to it would 
remove any stigma. 


The Burden of Taxation 

THE MARCH ISSUE of the Economic 
Review, published by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, includes a note revealing 
the surprising fact that the taxation 
burden in this country is quite near 
the European average, and not, as is 
frequently asserted, among the heavi- 
est in the world. Western Germany, 
Austria, Finland, Norway, France, 
Sweden and Luxemburg all take in 
taxation a higher proportion of the 
national income than does the 
United Kingdom. 

Patterns of tax collection are 
demonstrated for countries in three 
main groups: group I (Sweden and 
Denmark) having high direct taxes 
on households, low direct taxes on 
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corporations, and medium indirect 
taxes; group II (Netherlands, Aus- 
tria, Britain, Western Germany and 
Belgium) taking the middle line all 
the way; and group III (France, 
Portugal, Spain and Ireland) having 
low direct taxes on households and 
corporations but high indirect taxes. 

The great differences in treatment 
of the different income groups are 
summed up as follows: “Britain 
taxes the poor lightly and the middle 
and upper income groups heavily. 
Sweden taxes the incomes of the rich 
leniently and of the poor and middle 
classes severely. But indirect taxes, 
which generally fall most heavily on 
the poor, are low in Sweden so that 
the regressiveness of the overall tax 
system is lessened. Western Germany 
is harsh to the poor but kind to those 
earning more than £2,000 a year, and 
the United States is lenient with 
everyone except the millionaires.” 

Anyone who feels disappointed at 
being deprived of his illusions on the 
subject of the harshness of British 
taxation can still derive some cold 
comfort from the chart showing the 
marginal rates of tax paid at various 
levels of gross income. Up to about 
£4,000 per annum Sweden is harsher 
than Britain, which then takes the 
lead with a higher marginal rate of 
tax than either Sweden, the United 
States or Western Germany and is 
only pipped at the post (at about 
£80,000 per annum) by the United 
States. 


Investment in Stocks 

A RECENT INQUIRY by the Federation 
of British Industries shows that the 
addition to stocks in the fourth 
quarter of 1960 was the highest ever. 
This is not due simply to the effects 
of inflation, since the FBI figures are 
expressed in terms of 1954 prices to 
discount these effects. 

Stock Changes in Manufacturing and 


Distribution 
£ million, 1954 prices, seasonally 
adjusted 

Manu- Distri- 

facturing bution Total 
1957 +172 +88 +260 
1958 + 49 +35 + 84 
1959 + 56 +38 + 94 
1960 +457 +99 +556 


Whilst the figures for imported 
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commodities are small by compari- 
son, they of course have marked 
effects on the balance of payments. 
In 1960, this country is estimated by 
the National Institute Economic Re- 
view for March to have built up its 
stocks of imported commodities by 
no less than £104 million (at 1954 
prices), the main items being: food, 
£10.4 million; tobacco, £10.1 million; 
industrial materials, £61.9 million (in- 
cluding copper, £40.2 million); and 
crude and refined petroleum, £21.5 
million. This may well be the time for 
accountants to ask, “Is your stock 
really necessary?” The question has 
obviously become a vital one for the 
health both of the individual business 
and of the national economy. Bri- 
tain’s present economic standing in 
the world is not so high that the 
luxury of excessive stocks can be 
lightly afforded. 


Long Leases and Schedule A 

NEWLY ERECTED OR structurally al- 
tered property in England and Wales 
which is occupied by the owner has 
in the past usually been assessed for 
income tax, Schedule A, on the basis 
of its valuation for rating. This has 
been done because the definition of 
gross value contained in the Rating 
and Valuation Acts corresponded 
closely to the definition of annual 
value for the purposes of Schedule A. 
Since the rating revaluation came 
into force on April 1, 1956, however, 
the new rating assessments have not 
been used for Schedule A purposes 
and Schedule A assessments on this 
type of property are instead con- 
tinuing to be made at the figures 
which would have applied had the 
assessments been made before April 
1, 1956. 

This concession is subject to the 
concurrence of the General Com- 
missioners of Income Tax for the 
division in which the property is 
situated. 

It was announced in Parliament on 
March 29, 1961, that the object of 
the concession was to prevent un- 
fairness, primarily to owner-occu- 
piers, but also to tenants paying a 
small rent who were not able to pass 
on the whole of the Schedule A tax 
to their landlords by deducting it 
from the rent. For property held on 
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long lease—that is, for a term ex- 
ceeding fifty years — the practice 
hitherto has been always to grant the 
concession and to assess in accord- 
ance with the “tone of the list.” 

Cases have come to notice in which 
property which is being let at a rent 
equivalent to the full annual value 
has been let on a long lease, with 
certain options to the tenant to break 
the lease, in order to take advantage 
of the concession. But there is no 
ground for any concession except to 
the extent that the rent payable falls 
short of the full annual value of the 
property. In future, therefore, where 
a new annual value has to be deter- 
mined for purposes of assessment 
under Schedule A for 1960/61 or any 
subsequent year of property let on a 
long lease, it will be determined either 
(a) according to the tone of the list, 
or (b) by reference to the rent payable 
and the other terms of the lease, ac- 
cording to whichever basis produces 
the higher figure. This is the same 
practice as is already followed in 
relation to property let on a short 
lease. In order to prevent hardship, 
however, where a new annual value 
determined on basis (b) above first 
applies for the year 1960/61, the 
Schedule A tax for that year (but not 
the tax for subsequent years) will be 
reduced to the amount that would be 
payable if basis (a) applied. 


Restrictive Practices 

THE RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES Court 
has declared void the restrictions con- 
tained in the agreement between the 
members of the British Bottle Asso- 
ciation. 

Commenting on the Association’s 
contention that ending of the agree- 
ment would lead to a “price war,” 
the Court said that its view was that 
price competition in this industry in 
present and foreseeable conditions 
was not likely to lead to any disas- 
trous consequences for the industry 
or for the purchasers of glass bottles. 
The Court found that the main res- 
trictions contained in two price lists, 
the “‘special”’ bottle price list and the 
“standard” price list, together with a 
number of ancillary restrictions, were 
contrary to the public interest. 

The Association fixed the prices 
by reference to the overall weighted 


average profit margin of the mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Justice Russell said the Court 
was satisfied that the price-fixing 
policy had been reasonably and fairly 
carried out. Some of the prices 
yielded a low profit margin, and it 
was commendable that there had 
been no increase in the general price 
level since 1957. But there were no 
special circumstances to convince the 
Court that the benefit of price stabi- 
lity outweighed the loss of a free 
market. 


Shorter Notes 


Annual Meeting of The Institute 

The annual meeting of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales will be held in the Hall of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alder- 
manbury, London, E.C.2, on Wednes- 
day, May 3, at 2 p.m. It will be followed 
by a special meeting for the purpose of 
making alterations to the Royal Char- 
ters and bye-laws. 


The Chartered Accountants’ Benevolent 
Association 

The annual general meeting of The 
Chartered Accountants’ Benevolent As- 
sociation will follow the annual meeting 
of the Institute referred to in the pre- 
ceding note. 


Governor-General of Australia 

The Right Hon. the Viscount De 
L’Isle, V.C., P.C., D.L., M.A., F.C.A., is to 
be the new Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia. Lord De L’Isle became a member 
of The Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales in 1934. 
After a period in banking, he served 
throughout the war in the Grenadier 
Guards, and won the V.C. on the Anzio 
beach-head in 1944. In the same year he 
was made an honorary freeman of 
Chelsea, which for a short time he repre- 
sented in Parliament. He was Secretary 
of State for Air from 1951 to 1955, and 
has since served on the Boards of a num- 
ber of well-known companies. 


New President and Vice-President of 
Scottish Institute 

At the annual general meeting of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
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Scotland, held in Glasgow on March 29, 
the retiring President, Mr. Alexander 
McKellar, c.a., declared Mr. Graham 
A. Usher, M.B.E., T.D., C.A., elected as 
President and Mr. James C. Stewart, 
C.A., as Vice-President for the coming 
year. Mr. Usher was admitted to mem- 
bership of the Society of Accountants in 
Edinburgh in 1924 and is now senior 
partner in Richard Brown & Co., Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Stewart qualified in 1928 
and is a partner in the firm of Wilson, 
Stirling & Co., Glasgow. 


Salaries of Members of Parliament 

The figures provided by Sir Edward 
Boyle on members’ expenses make it 
clear that a parliamentary career is not 
itself always a profitable one. During 
1959/60, the maximum total 
muneration of a member was £1,654. 
Forty members were allowed expenses 
of £1,651 to £1,654, and a further twenty 
more than £1,500. Altogether, 191 mem- 
bers had expenses of over £1,000, and 
408 had expenses of more than £500. 

It is sometimes suggested that the 
loyal subject should be willing to offer 
his services to central or local govern- 
ment, or to a nationalised industry, at 
less than the market rate, but it is open 
to question whether a system which 
requires that a Member of Parliament 
should pay expenses out of what every- 
one thinks of as his “salary,”’ so that the 
more he spends in effectively carrying 
out his duties, the less he himself re- 
ceives, is the best that can be devised. 


Institute Report and Accounts 

The report and accounts for 1960 of 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales have been posted 
to members. The report records the 
eightieth anniversary Banquet in Guild- 
hall (reported in ACCOUNTANCY for Octo- 
ber and November, 1960), and provides 
a conspectus of the work of the Council 
in its many spheres of activity during the 
year. The income and expenditure 
account shows a surplus of £24,729 
(compared with £52,862 for 1959). The 
balance on the accumulated fund on 
December 31, 1960, was £301,547. 


President’s Luncheon 

The President of the Institute, Mr. S. 
John Pears, and the Vice-President, Mr. 
P. F. Granger, gave a luncheon party on 
April 14 at the Dorchester Hotel. The 
guests were: The Lord Chancellor, 
Viscount Chandos, Lord Heyworth, Mr. 
Ernest Marples, m.P., Sir Cyril Mus- 
grave, Sir Richard Powell, Mr. Alfred 
Robens, Sir William Carrington, Mr. 
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P. F. Carpenter, Mr. D. A. Clarke, Mr. 
H. A. Benson and Mr. C. A. Evan- 
Jones. 


Collection of Early Books 

The following two items have been 
added to the collection of early books 
in the library of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and 
Wales: 

BENNETT (J.): The American System 

of Practical Bookkeeping . . . New York. 

1820. (Francis Edwards, £5.) 

This is the second book on book- 
keeping published in America. E. T. 
Jones of Bristol published an American 
edition of his English System of Book- 
keeping in New York about 1797. This 
book by Bennett followed. Until this 
purchase the earliest edition in the In- 
stitute library was the 12th of 1829. The 
author describes himself as “‘Accoun- 
tant, Lecturer on Bookkeeping and 
President of the Accountants’ Bene- 
volent Society of the City of New York.” 
Bound and published with it is another 
work with separate title-page called 
Jackson’s Bookkeeping adapted to the 
coin and commerce of the United States 
. . . by the same author and dated New 
York, 1821. 


JOSEPHUS UNICORNUS: De 
L’Arithmetica Universale . . . Venice. 
1598. (Dawson, £42.) 

This book is an elaborate work on 
mathematics, partly following Pacioli. 
It is divided into six books; the last two 
deal with business arithmetic, exchange 
and interest. “Frate Luca Paccioli’’, 
Tartaglia, Galeno, Archimede and Car- 
dano are referred to and it would seem 
that actual examples of transactions have 
been borrowed from Pacioli. For in- 
stance, question number 36 in Unicornus. 
(leaf 254), “. . . posto dal Tartaglia a 
numero 50, & da Frate Luca al caso 33,”’ 
is quite clearly taken from Pacioli’s 
Summa (leaf 171, 1494 edition). Both 
Pacioli and Unicornus dedicate their 
books to the “Duca De Urbino”’, so 
perhaps the famous library there gave 
both of them encouragement and faci- 
lities to set down the results of their 
work. 


Slender Look for Scottish Banknotes 

A new one pound note, adopting the 
more slender proportions of the current 
Bank of England note, was introduced 
by the Clydesdale and North of Scotland 
Bank last month. The other four Scot- 
tish banks are understood to be all con- 
sidering the re-design of their notes to 
the new size. 
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EDITORIAL 
The Duple Case 


Ostime v. Duple Motor Bodies Limited is one of con- 

siderable importance. While its immediate result is 
limited to confirming a particular company’s long- 
standing practice of including only the cost of direct 
labour and materials in arriving at the amount to be car- 
ried forward in respect of work in progress, their Lord- 
ships’ observations on the inclusion or exclusion of over- 
head expenses will be of interest to all who are concerned 
with determining the amounts to be attributed to the 
finished and partly finished products of industrial enter- 
prises. 

The company’s business during the years in question 
consisted wholly or mainly in the manufacture of motor 
bodies to order. At the end of any accounting period most 
of the bodies on hand were only partly finished, and it was 
agreed that there was no question of considering market 
value. The company and its predecessor had adhered con- 
sistently to the “direct cost method” since 1924. It appears 
that the Inland Revenue had accepted it for tax purposes 
until, in dealing with the company’s accounts for the 
three years ended March 31, 1953, they challenged it and 
called for the inclusion of a proportion of the overhead 
expenses—a method referred to in the case as the “‘oncost 
method.” 

From the reports so far available it appears that the 
main reasons given for the decision of the House of Lords 
in favour of the company were that despite the difficulties 
of definition the “direct cost method” could be applied 
with a large degree of accuracy, while there was greater 
uncertainty attaching to the “oncost method”; that the 
oncost method would produce a higher amount for each 
unit of work in progress in a slack year than a busy year— 
a result which was “fundamentally wrong”; and that the 
Crown had not shown that the direct cost method was 
either inconsistent with the ordinary principles of com- 
mercial accounting or not.in conformity with the rules of 
the Income Tax Acts. 

At the previous stage of the case, the Court of Appeal 
had been at great pains to reject any idea of deciding the 
matter as one of broad principle. Thus, the Master of the 
Rolls said ‘‘What we have to do, I repeat and emphasise, 
is to apply our minds to the question of the proper way of 
valuing work in progress at the beginning and end res- 
pectively of the three years with which we are concerned, 
as it affects the profits or gains of Duple Motor Bodies 
Limited.” The House of Lords also saw great difficulty in 
deciding the question as one of principle, but appears to 
have gone farther towards doing so. Viscount Simonds 
said that if he had to choose (which he had not) between 
two vaguely defined methods he would choose the direct 
cost method as the less likely to violate the taxing statute; 
and later in his opinion he rejected the suggestion that 
the oncost method could be imposed on the taxpayer. 


sk decision of the House of Lords on March 28 in 


Lord Reid said that normally a Court attached great 
weight to the view of the accountancy profession, but 
that here the findings in the case stated showed that 
assistance was not available on the issue before their 
Lordships. They had been invited to decide between the 
two methods as a broad matter of principle, but that was 
very difficult. If the accountancy profession could not do 
that his Lordship did not see how he could. The real 
question was what method best fitted the circumstances 
of a particular business. 

There can be few accountants who would not respect- 
fully agree that this is indeed “the real question’’. It 
underlies Recommendation 22 of the Council of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
issued as recently as November, 1960, of which perhaps 
the essence is in paragraph 1—“‘Circumstances vary so 
widely that no one basis of arriving at the amount is suit- 
able for all types of businesses nor even for all under- 
takings within a particular trade or industry”—and in 
paragraph 31—“The amount carried forward for stock 
and work in progress should be computed on a basis 
which, having regard to the nature and circumstances of 
the business, will enable the accounts to show a true and 
fair view of the trading results and the financial position.” 
Paragraph 34 (a) defines “‘cost”’ as meaning “all expendi- 
ture incurred directly in the purchase or manufacture of 
the stock and the bringing of it to its existing condition 
and location, together with such part, if any, of the over- 
head expenditure as is appropriately carried forward in 
the circumstances of the business instead of being charged 
against the revenue of the period in which it was in- 
curred.”” The word “stock” was used throughout the 
Recommendation to embrace stock-in-trade and work in 
progress (see paragraph 2). It will be seen, therefore, 
that the House of Lords’ decision in the Duple case 
provides the most weighty judicial support for 
Recommendation 22. 

Life would no doubt be simpler if there were one 
method that was applicable to the stocks and work in 
progress of all businesses, but the practicability of such a 
method was dismissed in the final report of the Royal 
Commission, published in 1955. In paragraph 467— 
where it was commenting on the Inland Revenue’s 
submission that “it is desirable to have one prescribed 
method of stock valuation for all taxpayers who have 
assessable business profits, since the use of a single 
method for everyone is likely to produce the most even- 
handed justice’—the majority view was stated in the 
following terms: 

Considering the immense variety and complexity of busi- 

nesses, of business processes, of their conditions and cir- 

cumstances, we find it impossible to give any weight to this 
argument. It seems to us just as likely that the reverse would 
be true. 
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4% is the dividend allowed on shares — 
income tax paid by the society giving the 
gross equivalent of £6.10.7 per annum. 


~£8,000,000 


£8,000,000 is the sum representing the assets 
of the Society. Reserves are— 


£400,000 


LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building 
Societies Association 


Write ‘phone or call now and learn more about the personal 
service established in the City of London for nearly a 
century and remember... 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 
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A lecture delivered at a recent meeting of the Chartered Accountant 
Students’ Society of London 


Some Aspects of Legislation on Monopolies 


and Restrictive Practices 


By RB i. Sich, C.B. (Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agreements) 


Other Lands and Other Centuries } 

WHILST MONOPOLIES AND restrictive practices form a new 
branch of the law to us in this country and this century, 
monopolies and restrictive practices and the problems 
produced by them are by no means new. In Egypt five 
thousand years ago there were private monopolies in 
wool and cloth, and there is some evidence that there were 
price rings. In India, certainly, over two thousand years 
ago, it was found necessary to prohibit sellers from 
making agreements to regulate the flow of goods to mar- 
kets so as to keep up prices. There is the attractive story 
of the Greek astronomer (Thales) who ascertained from 
the stars that the next olive crop was likely to be a very 
heavy one and then proceeded to hire all the available 
olive presses. The Romans too had trouble with mer- 
chants who deliberately delayed the arrival of corn 
cargoes so as to create shortages and higher prices. All 
these are examples of acquiring or exercising monopoly 
power, whether as a sole seller or as one of a group acting 
in conjunction. : 

In this country in the Middle Ages men were a good 
deal concerned with preventing or controlling the exer- 
cise of monopoly powers. There were the common law 
and statutory offences of forestalling, ingrossing and 
regrating. “‘Forestalling’”’ was intercepting goods on their 
way to market. “Ingrossing” was buying wholesale and 
selling again wholesale “‘whereby the prices are enhanced 
for the more hands they pass through the dearer they 
grow” (Coke, C. J., Institutes). “Regrating” was buying 
in a market to sell again in the same or a neighbouring 
market. There was a considerable body of law and in 
many areas it was actively enforced. 

But times change and, as methods of transport im- 
proved and communities depended less on the local pro- 
duction and market, the laws against ingrossing and 
regrating were found to cause shortages and higher prices 
because they hindered the flow of goods from areas of 
plenty to areas of scarcity. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, the new economic doctrine of Jaissez faire was 
gaining acceptance and it was believed that free com- 


petition would be able to deal adequately with mono- 
polies and price rings, because undue exercise of mono- 
poly power creates a field which competitors can profit- 
ably enter. There is the famous dictum of Adam Smith in 
the Wealth of Nations (1776): “The popular fears of 
ingrossing and forestalling may be compared to the 
popular terrors and suspicions of witchcraft.” The old 
offences were abolished. 

In the United States the restless enterprise and energy 
of a comparatively few very rich and able men led, to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century, to the establish- 
ment of monopoly or near monopoly conditions in many 
basic industries. In the course of gaining these positions 
of power fairly ruthless methods were used to destroy 
competitors. Thus, in the days when transport was pre- 
dominantly by rail, if you could surreptitiously get con- 
trol of the local railway, a lot could be done by suitable 
adjustment of freight charges and rebates. In the early 
days of the development of the oil pipeline, one of the 
oil companies got control of a strategically placed railway, 
and refused leave for its competitors’ pipelines to cross it. 
The enterprising company was thus able to deliver its oil 
cheaply by pipeline whilst its rivals had to continue to 
use tankers on the railway, or seek a different market. 

The state of affairs was described in the following 
words, not in a sensational newspaper, but by a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States: 

All who recall the conditions of the country in 1890 

will remember that there was everywhere, among the 

people generally, a deep feeling of unrest. The nation 
had been rid of human slavery, fortunately as all now 
feel, but the conviction was universal that the country 
was in real danger from another kind of slavery sought 
to be fastened on the American people; namely, the 
slavery that would result from aggregations of capital 
in the hands of a few individuals and corporations con- 
trolling . . . the entire business of the country, including 
the production and sale of the necessaries of life. Such 

a danger was thought to be then imminent, and all felt 

that it must be met firmly and by such statutory regula- 
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tions as would adequately protect the people against 

oppression and wrong. (Harland, J., Standard Oil Co. 

v. United States, 1911.) 

The result was the passing in 1890 with little opposition 
of the famous Sherman Act, by far the most downright 
. and absolute enactment in any country. By Section 1, 
every contract, combination or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states or with 
foreign nations is declared to be illegal. By Section 2, 
every person who shall monopolise or attempt to mono- 
polise or combine or conspire with any other person to 
monopolise any part of the trade or commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. It was under the provisions of that Act that 
several companies engaged in the heavy electrical industry 
and their executives were sentenced to heavy fines and 
some prison sentences a few weeks ago. 

In Europe monopolies and restrictive practices were 
not, and are not, unknown and, of course, the very word 
“cartel”? by which price rings are often described is of 
German origin. Of course, in Europe national monopoly 
is generally more subject to competition from imported 
goods than in America. Further, in some of the smaller 
countries the economies of large scale production require 
plants of such size that not more than one is justified by 
the available market. The general view in Europe would 
seem to be that monopolies and cartels are not necessarily 
bad but that a watchful eye should be kept upon their 
activities in relation to both their customers and their 
competitors, if any, in the trade or industry. A number of 
countries, of which the first was Norway in 1920, require 
registration of restrictive agreements so that the govern- 
ment and the public know what is going on. This and 
adverse publicity resulting therefrom have been found to 
lead to cancellation or modification of the more appar- 
ently objectionable agreements. There is, I think, always 
further provision for government control of agreements 
which appear to the government to have harmful effects. 

My purpose in skimming with you over the map and 
over the centuries has been to suggest that, though mono- 
polies and restrictive practices at all times and in all places 
may have effects contrary to the public interest, the nature 
and degree of those effects may be very varied, and hence 
the appropriate remedies may be expected to be very 
varied also. There are two further non-economic factors 
which may lead to such differences. The first is the national 
philosophy as regards government control. In the United 
States, government control is anathema, and it is one of 
the objectives and attractions of the downright prohibi- 
tion of the Sherman Act that it removes any occasion for 
such controls. In many countries in Europe there is no 
such feeling. The second factor is constitutional law. In 
countries with a federal constitution such as the United 
States, Canada and Australia the powers of the federal, 
dominion or commonwealth legislature, as the case may 
be, may have considerable influence on the form of the 
legislation. For example, I understand that, in Canada, for 
the dominion rather than the provinces to have jurisdic- 
tion in matters of trade the legislation must be criminal 
in nature as opposed to civil. 
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Before the Act of 1956 

I now turn to the state of affairs in this country in recent 
times to consider the position with which the Restric- 
tive Trade Practices Act, 1956, was designed to deal. 
Though even at the beginning of the century some trades 
had common price agreements, sometimes supported by 
exclusive dealing, the aftermath of the 1914/18 war and 
the depression of the early ’thirties saw the formation 
of many more. In a number of industries prices at panic 
levels had been accepted during the depression, and 
the difficulties of those times left a deep and lasting 
impression on those who experienced them, and made 
them favourably disposed to anything which would have 
a reasonable prospect of reducing the disorder should 
such conditions recur. However, it is not always as clearly 
recognised as it should be that the depression was a 
serious and general recession in the volume of trade and 
that the depression of prices was an effect and not the 
cause of the trouble. Indeed, rigidity in price levels is 
likely to discourage buying in times of slack trade. 

During the last war maximum prices or quota controls 
or both were imposed on many industries under the 
Defence Regulations. In other cases formal control was 
not imposed where the industry agreed to restrict prices 
or production in a manner acceptable to the govern- 
ment. This would involve the making of restrictive agree- 
ments. After the war a number of industries entered 
into restrictive agreements based on war-time controls or 
arrangements. These were not, however, merely intended 
to smooth the path to the return to peace-time conditions. 
It was contemplated that restrictive agreements, and in 
particular price agreements, would be a permanent feature 
of industrial and commercial life, and not something 
designed to deal with a particular situation or need. 

Not a great deal was known about what was going on, 
though from about 1950 a series of illuminating reports 
on particular industries was made by the Monopolies 
Commission under the Monopolies and Restrictive Prac- 
tices (Inquiry and Control) Act, 1948. I doubt if many of 
us felt ourselves to be on the brink of economic slavery, 
as they were said to be in the United States before the 
Sherman Act. Probably most were not prepared to say 
that all restrictive agreements were contrary to the public 
interest, let alone criminal, but there was undoubtedly an 
uneasiness about the effect those many agreements might 
be having upon the economy and a suspicion that some 
or perhaps most of them should be ended. Typically here 
the price ring is intended, and indeed probably operates, 
as a measure of protection against the severities of com- 
petition rather than as an instrument for exploitation. As 
one economist (Professor Hicks) put it, ““The best of all 
monopoly profits is a quiet life,” though perhaps our 
industrial leaders would not recognise themselves as 
enjoying a particularly peaceful and idyllic existence. 


How the Act Works 

There are two limbs to the approach of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act to restrictive agreements. First, all 
restrictive agreements falling within a fairly wide and 
carefully framed definition have to be registered. The full 
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terms are included in a register at my office and with 
few exceptions are available for inspection by any mem- 
ber of the public. Valuable information about what 
restrictions are operating at any time in any industry or 
trade, and what firms are parties thereto, is thus available 
to the government and anyone interested. It also enables 
publicity and public opinion to play a part in the control 
of those restrictions. This part of the Act is similar to the 
European precedents I mentioned previously. As in those 
countries, liability to registration undoubtedly led to the 
abandonment of many agreements and the elimination 
of some of the more obviously objectionable restrictions. 

Publicity was not the only weapon of control, and all 
registered agreements have in turn to be considered by 
the Restrictive Practices Court, which has to decide 
whether the restrictions in the agreement operate, or may 
be expected to operate, consistently with, or contrary to, 
the public interest. Parliament, of course, set out in the 
Act the principles to be followed and the presumptions 
to be made by the Court in reaching its conclusions. 
Fundamentally they amount to this: restrictions are to 
be held contrary to the public interest unless the Court is 
satisfied that some bad result for the public would be 
likely to follow the ending of the restrictions, and that 
that bad result outweighs any bad results which flow 
from their operation. In other words prima facie a restric- 
tive agreement is a bad thing and it is up to the parties to 
show a good reason for having one. This feature of our 
legislation, namely, that a court of law is required to 
weigh the benefit or damage caused to the public by 
restrictive agreement, is, or more precisely was in 1956, 
novel, and its working out so far has proved a matter of 
considerable interest to those concerned with the control 
of restrictive practices in other nations. In other systems 
the function of the courts has been limited to enforce- 
ment, for example to decide whether or not there was an 
agreement of a kind which the statute had declared illegal. 
Where it has not been desired to prohibit agreements of 
any type, control over them has been left ultimately to 
government action, generally after inquiry by Some more 
or less independent agency. 


The Restrictive Practices Court 

I do not think there is very much of interest to you in 
the registration processes. I will come to the considera- 
tion of the agreements by the Restrictive Practices Court. 
The Court comprises judges of the High Court in England, 
and of the corresponding Courts in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, and persons appointed by virtue of knowledge or 
experience of industry, commerce or public affairs. 

For you to appreciate the scale of the operations, I 
must give you a few figures. The register contains over 
2,300 agreements but about 1,000 of these agreements 
have been terminated, either entirely or as regards their 
restrictive provisions, without reference to the Court, 
and the fate of a good many more will depend on the 
results of a comparatively few cases in the Court. So far 
sixty-eight cases before the Court have been concluded; 
over fifty were not defended at the final hearing, and six- 
teen were defended. At present over a hundred cases are 


in various stages of preparation for trial, but, unless past 
experience is misleading, only a small proportion of these 
will be contested at a final hearing. 

A majority, both of agreements on the register and of 
cases before the Court, are concerned with fixing prices, 
and what I am going to say will be mainly about common 
price agreements. 


For and Against 
Various justifications have been put forward in 


support of the agreements by the parties to them, in- 
cluding maintenance of price stability; maintenance of 
exports; prevention of uneconomic prices involving 
quality deterioration or a danger of it; preservation of 
manufacturing capacity in times of low demand; en- 
couragement of modernisation of plant; promotion of 
co-operation in research and in the introduction of 
improvements. But most of them have so far failed 
because, when the facts have been critically examined, 
there has not been established a probability that any 
substantial benefit to the public is due to the agreement 
and would be lost upon its ending, and that is the vital 
factor. The Court has not been ready to assume post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. Take for example the argument that 
without the agreement prices will fall and the quality of 
the goods deteriorate. The Court will not readily accept 
that manufacturers with a reputation for high quality will 
be prepared to jeopardise that reputation by selling goods 
of unsatisfactory quality. Again, price stability, though 
in isolation a benefit, should not be considered in isola- 
tion but as an alternative to a free market, and the Court 
does not readily accept that stability is not outweighed 
by the loss of a free market or indeed that undue instabi- 
lity would follow the ending of an agreement. It has been 
alleged that without price stability distributors would not 
hold stocks, but the Court has observed that competition 
will continue to compel distributors who wish to stay in 
business to hold adequate stocks to serve their customers. 

Parties to the agreement are more or less bound to say 
that their fixed prices are reasonable, and generally try to 
establish that by reference to their profits. Even if prices 
or profits or both are reasonable that is not a justification 
for a price agreement; normally prices may be expected 
to be as low or lower in competitive conditions. But, of 
course, if the fixed prices appear to afford some or all of 
the parties high profits, that would indicate a detriment 
to the public, since there would clearly be scope for lower 
prices. As I said earlier, the price ring in this country is 
not usually intended as an instrument for exploitation, 
and the profits shown by the parties are often not 
excessive. 


Reasonable Prices and Profits 

What is a reasonable price or reasonable profit is not 
a simple matter, or one which accountants and economists 
approach in quite the same way. All would, I think, agree 
that there is no single reasonable price, all other prices 
being unreasonable; it is very much a matter of degree. 
I think the accountant is more inclined to accept aggre- 
gates and averages and to consider the results of a business 
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or even an industry as a whole, whereas the economist is 
more inclined to look at particular circumstances and to 
expect that savings because of lower delivery costs to 
particular customers, larger orders and so on should be 
reflected fairly closely in lower prices to them. Though, 
as I have said, what is a reasonable profit often cannot be 
determined as a matter of precision, I suspect there is 
scope for more refinement in considering what may be 
reasonable by reference to the risks incurred. The profits 
that can be considered reasonable in an industry from 
which the risks and opportunities of competition are 
wholly or partly removed may well be substantially lower 
than a reasonable profit for a concern subject to those 
risks which by its enterprise has taken advantage of the 
opportunities. 

That, however, is by no means the end of the argument. 
If prices are not subject to competitive pressure and are 
fixed on some kind of cost plus profit basis, there is clearly 
much less incentive to reduce costs. A rise in some costs is 
more likely to be followed by a rise in prices than by an 
attempt to find economies in other directions. Indeed, if 
large profits are likely to be fatal when the agreement 
comes before the Restrictive Practices Court, a sort of 
Parkinson’s Law may operate by which costs always rise 
to within a respectable distance of the fixed price. An- 
other distinguished American judge put vividly the case 
for the need for competition: 


that immunity from competition is a narcotic and 
rivalry a stimulant to industrial progress; that the spur 
of constant stress is necessary to counteract an in- 
evitable disposition to let well enough alone; that com- 
petitors versed in the craft as no consumer can be will 
be quick to detect opportunities for saving and new 
shifts in production and be eager to profit by them. 


There can be little doubt that such opportunities exist. It 
is not so rarely that one reads in its annual report that a 
company has had a difficult year owing to the poor prices 
realised for its goods, but the Board has managed to 
restore satisfactory margins of profit by economies in 
production costs. It is difficult for any outsider, and 
probably quite impracticable in the course of the pre- 
paration of a case for the Court, to evaluate the scope 
for that sort of thing. But in a few years’ time, when there 
is more experience of what happens in industries where 
price competition revives after many years of price fixing, 
probably what is alleged to be analogous experience will 
be freely quoted on both sides of the Court. It will then 
be up to the experts to explain to the Court whether the 
better or worse, cheaper or dearer, service that the public 
has received from an industry is or is not mainly due to 
the ending of the former price agreement therein. 

Of course competition in price is not the sole kind of 
competition. Even those who are trying to persuade the 
Court that the elimination of price competition between 
them is conducive to the public interest seldom refrain 
from asserting that they are competing against each other 
keenly and beneficially in other respects. But, as the Court 
has pointed out, competition in price does not prevent 


competition in quality: it restores a choice, and in many 
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products the purchaser is interested in both price and a 
range of qualities. 


Will Restrictive Practices Die? 

Finally, a word about the future. At one time I think 
there was an idea that the 1956 Act was so draconian 
that in a short space of time the Court would have 
finished its task and there would be no more restrictive 
agreements of the kinds which the Act covered. Now, 
matters of policy in this sphere are entirely for the Board 
of Trade, and I must not appear to be trespassing or to 
suggest in any way what developments ought or are likely 
to take place: I am solely concerned with the administra- 
tion of one part of the 1956 Act. 

My first observation is that more recently the 1956 Act 
has proved not to be quite so draconian as industry at 
one time feared. One or two agreements have been found 
by the Court to be consistent with the public interest. It 
may be that “‘strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto salvation,’ but more industrialists who 
attach value to their price schemes may try to squeeze 
through. 

Relevant questions are plainly: “How far has the 1956 
Act proved successful? Are there not cases in which price 
agreements have come to an end, but the same prices 
continue to be quoted, so that the Act has failed to re- 
establish competition?” Indeed, there are such cases, but 
also others where the ending of agreements has been 
followed by quite keen competition. On this you must 
bear in mind the saying of an American Attorney- 
General: “The antitrust laws cannot compel competition: 
they only render it possible.” To adapt Adam Smith, 
“The popular fears of cut-throat competition in this 
country may be compared to the popular terrors and 
suspicions of witchcraft.” But nevertheless they may take 
some eradicating. Again, the techniques of competitive 
selling and buying may well have become eroded in some 
industries during long periods of common prices, and it 
may take time and the persistent efforts of buyers to 
foster a more competitive outlook. 

As I tried to demonstrate earlier, the nature and extent 
of the effects of monopoly vary from time to time and 
from place to place, and what is an acceptable amount of 
competition from time to time is a matter of policy. There 
are various devices which can retard competition at 
various points in the chain of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. The Government, no doubt reflecting any strong 
manifestation of public opinion, will from time to time 
either consent to the retention or adoption of these 
retarding devices, or take steps in some appropriate form 
to eliminate them. 

Lastly, you will observe that although the United 
States produced most absolute and comprehensive legis- 
lation in 1890 and, indeed, Canada forestalled it by one 
year, antitrust activities in both countries are still as busy 
as ever. There may be various explanations of that, and 
reasons why it may not be a good guide to what will 
happen here, but I cannot think of any country which, 
having once embarked on anti-monopoly legislation, has 
found itself able to rest on its oars. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission—I 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


THE FIRST PART of this paper attempts to show the place 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission in the 
accounting and auditing procedures in the United States; 
the second part shows the comparable position in the 
United Kingdom; and the third part summarises the real 
differences in practice. 


THE UNITED STATES 
General 
United States requirements and procedures must be con- 
sidered separately from each of the following viewpoints: 
(a) the federal laws administered by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; 
(b) the various stock exchanges and their listing require- 
ments; 
(c) the securities laws of the various states. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, which is an 
independent quasi-judicial agency of the United States 
federal government, administers, among a number of 
federal securities acts, the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

The main office of the S.E.C. is in Washington, and 
there are thirteen regional and branch offices, including 
one in New York. The S.E.C.’s staff includes lawyers, 
accountants, engineers and other technical experts, all of 
whom may be involved in a critical examination of a 
registration statement. Its internal organisation includes 
the Division of Corporate Finance and the Office of Chief 
Accountant. The principal responsibility of the Division 
of Corporate Finance is to prevent fraudulent offerings 
of securities to the public and the dissemination of false 
or misleading information in relation to such securities. 
The Chief Accountant is the principal adviser to the 
S.E.C. on all matters relating to accounting and auditing, 
and he supervises the execution of S.E.C. policy in those 
fields. 


The Securities Act of 1933 

The primary purpose of the 1933 Act is to ensure that 
there is given to a potential investor in a security that is 
to be offered for public sale all the material facts relating 
to that security which the investor needs to have in order 
to decide whether to buy the security. Such facts are dis- 
closed in a registration statement, which must be filed 
with the S.E.C. and which must contain specified in- 
formation. 


The function of the S.E.C. as regards a registration 
statement filed with it under the 1933 Act is to examine 
it to see that a full and accurate disclosure is made of all 
pertinent information relating to the company’s business, 
its securities, its financial position and earnings and the 
underwriting arrangements relating to the particular secu- 
rity that is being marketed, so that a potential investor 
may have sufficient data to decide whether to purchase 
that security. The S.E.C. can require such changes to be 
made in the original registration statement as are neces- 
sary to achieve this. Until it approves the statement, 
amended as necessary, it can prevent the registration 
statement being effective and the securities being sold. It 
is not, however, concerned with the merits of any security 
registered with it. The registration statement is made 
available (except where there are compelling reasons to 
support a request for confidential treatment) for exami- 
nation by the public. 


The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 

It will be noted that the 1933 Act is concerned primarily 
with the sale of securities to the public. The primary 
purpose of the 1934 Act, on the other hand, is to regulate 
dealings in securities. It provides for the registration with 
the S.E.C. of securities listed, or to be listed, on the 
various stock exchanges. 

If a new or existing security is to be listed (dealt in) for 
the first time on a national stock exchange, it is necessary 
for both the following steps to be taken: 

(a) a listing application must be filed with the stock exchange 

concerned ; 

(6) the security must be registered with the S.E.C. under the 

1934 Act by the filing of an application form, of which a 

copy is sent to each stock exchange on which the security 

is to be listed. 
The requirements for (a) and (b) above are quite distinct, 
and neither will serve as a substitute for the other. Thus 
in an original application for listing some duplication of 
effort is involved. 

If a security is already registered with the S.E.C. 
under the 1934 Act, there are required each year: 

(a) an annual report (quite distinct from the annual accounts 

supplied to the holders of the company’s securities) for each 

accounting year, a copy being filed also with each stock 
exchange on which any of its securities are listed; 

(6) other reports, such as semi-annual, current and interim . 

reports, in certain circumstances. 

The function of the S.E.C. as regards the initial regis- 
tration application form and the yearly reports is to 
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review them to see that they give the required information. 
It also makes these documents available (except to the 
extent that it accedes to a request for confidential treat- 
ment) for examination by the public. 


The Various Stock Exchanges 

There are fourteen stock exchanges registered with the 
S.E.C. as national securities exchanges, of which the two 
principal exchanges are the New York Stock Exchange 
and the American Stock Exchange, both situated in New 
York City. Each stock exchange in the United States has 
its own listing requirements; the most stringent are those 
of the New York Stock Exchange. But if the information 
required by the S.E.C. is obtained in full, it should enable 
compliance with the requirements of any stock exchange. 


The State Securities Laws 

Long before the federal securities laws or the S.E.C. were 
thought of, most of the states had laws governing the sale 
of securities within those states. These laws are called 
“blue-sky” laws, and they vary considerably. Many states 
exempt from the provisions of their securities laws secu- 
rities that are listed on designated stock exchanges. Some 
provide that if securities are registered with the S.E.C. 
they are exempt from registration with the state com- 
mission; others that if a copy of the registration statement 
and prospectus filed with the S.E.C. is filed with the state 
commission the state registration requirements are ful- 
filled. 


S.E.C. Regulations 

The S.E.C. has no power (except in certain cases) to re- 
gulate the form and contents of those annual and other 
accounts of a United States company which are supplied 
by the company to holders of its securities; nor do such 
accounts, except in the case of special classes of com- 
panies (public utilities, railroads, etc.) have to comply 
with any requirements set forth in federal statutes, or 
with any significant requirements of state legislation, in 
the way that annual accounts of United Kingdom com- 
panies have to comply with the Companies Act, 1948. 

However, the extent of the information given, and the 
accounting principles reflected, in such accounts have 
been markedly and widely improved in the years since 
the S.E.C. was established. This improvement is probably 
due to the influence of some or all of the following: 

(a) the S.E.C.’s accounting regulations and its decisions and 

reports on accounting matters; 

(5) the increasingly stringent listing requirements of the 

various stock exchanges; those of the New York Stock 

Exchange, for example, have over the years come to be more 

and more similar to those of the S.E.C.; 

(c) the efforts of company management and public accoun- 

tants. 

The American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
has published a series of Accounting Research Bulletins 
and Statements on Auditing Procedure, which set out 
certain accounting principles and auditing procedures 
generally accepted in the United States. These are bind- 
ing on the accounting profession in the sense that anyone 
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departing from them has the onus of justifying such a 
departure. They have undoubtedly assisted in raising the 
standards of the annual accounts supplied to share- 
holders. 

As far as the registration statements and other docu- 
ments filed with the S.E.C. are concerned, the S.E.C. has 
authority to specify: 

(a) the form in which accounting and other information is 
to be given to it. Regulation S-X sets forth its requirements 
on the form and content of financial statements to be filed 
under the various laws which it administers; 
(b) the accounting principles to be followed. The S.E.C. has 
in its decisions and in its Accounting Series Releases stated 
its opinion on a limited number of accounting principles 
and practices, but for the large body of accounting principles 
underlying the preparation of accounts it has for the most 
part been content to rely on generally accepted principles of 
accounting as they exist or develop; it has nevertheless 
reserved the right to determine what is sound accounting 
practice; 
(c) the audit procedures to be adopted by the independent 
public accountants. Although the S.E.C. has not, for the 
most part, exercised its authority to specify the audit pro- 
cedures to be adopted, it has made outspoken comments on 
such procedures (and on other matters affecting the public 
accounting profession, such as the employment and training 
of staff and the investigation of new clients) as a result of 
disclosures which have come to its notice in the course of 
investigating major frauds. Such comments have accele- 
rated improvements in the standards of the profession. 


Divergencies have occurred in the past between the form 
of annual accounts conforming to generally accepted 
accounting principles and the form of financial statements 
required by the S.E.C., and between the audit procedures 
to be adopted for each of these purposes, but there are 
no such major divergencies at the present time. Never- 
theless, the S.E.C. considers the independent accountant’s 
responsibility for the detection of fraud to be greater than 
the profession in the U.S.A. generally accepts, having 
regard to the special arrangements often made between 
the client and the independent accountant. 


Form of Accounting Information 

Regulation S-X is the principal accounting regulation of 
the S.E.C. and it states the S.E.C.’s requirements as to 
the form and contents of any financial statement to be 
filed with it under the Acts of 1933 and 1934 and other 
legislation. In most respects the accounting policies re- 
quired by Regulation S-X are in line with those of good 
accounting practice generally. But there are many pro- 
visions requiring disclosure (by way of note) of detailed 
information, which go beyond what is at present required 
by good accounting practice in company accounts in the 
United States of America or the United Kingdom. 


Accounting Principles 

Many accountants, on both sides of the Atlantic, believe 
that there are a lot of fundamental differences between 
the United Kingdom and the United States on accounting 
principles. There are not. This impression stems from a 
different vocabulary with inevitable misunderstanding. 
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By Order of the Receiver, E. Hatton Miller, Esq., F.A.C.C.A. Re: Crawley Metal Productions Limited. 
ANGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 


are instructed to offer for SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS at 
THE CONSERVATIVE HALL, SEA ROAD, EAST PRESTON 
ON WEDNESDAY, 26th APRIL, 1961, AT 10.30 A.M., THE 


PLANT, MACHINERY, § STORES & EQUIPMENT 


“NEW BRITAIN” NO. 60 6-SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, S.S. & S.C. CAPSTAN & TURRET LATHES 
by “Herbert,” “Colchester,” “Gisholt,” “Le Blond” & “Ward” 

“B.S.A.” & “HERBERT” CHUCKING AUTOMATICS. “NEWALL” JIG BORER 
“HEINEMAN” R.S.50 COPYING LATHES. VERTICAL & HORIZONTAL MILLING MACHINES 
by “Archdale,” “Cincinnatti,” “Denbigh” & “Victoria” 

“SENTINEL” GRIDAN. B. AUTO SCREW MACHINES 
RADIAL, PILLAR & BENCH DRILLING MACHINES 
by “Archdale,” “Corona” & “Herbert” 

CYLINDRICAL, SURFACING & UNIVERSAL GRINDERS 
by “B.S.A.,” “Abwood,” “Churchill” & “Cincinnatti”’ 

“KEARNS” & “MATHEY” BORERS. POWER PRESSES UP TO 20 TONS 
SHAPING, SLOTTING, KEYSEATING & TAPPING MACHINES 
Power & Cold Racksaws. Honing Machines. Barrel Rumblers. Degreasers. D.E. Polishers. Screw Fly Presses 
“MANLOVE” 48” SEPARATOR. AIR COMPRESSORS 
ENGINEERS’ SMALL TOOLS & TEST EQUIPMENT 
Spray & Shot Blast Plants. Oil Fired Furnaces. Stoving Ovens 
OFFICE FURNITURE & DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Benches. Storage Racks & Bins. Fluorescent Light Fittings. Motor Van 


Catalogues (when ready) may be obtained of: 
Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & CO., Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors of Factories, Plant and Equipment, 
73 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (8 lines) 


x FOR ARTICLED CLERKS—Courses for the Chartered Accountants 
and Association Examinations. Over 30,000 Successes. Send for 


tk FOR AUDIT CLERKS—Courses for A.C.C.A. 15,400 Successes. this book 
x FOR QUALIFIED MEN—L.C.W.A. Courses with concessions: FREE = 


and Training for Management. f 

THE 

% FOR JUNIORS—Carefully graduated Courses in Book-keeping, SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Auditing, and all Commercial subjects. Specialised Courses for the Prelims. seen yeh 

Please send me post free and 
Write to without obligation a copy of your 
Gulde to Careers, 
THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY ‘The Direct Way to Success’ 

105 House, 105 Regent House, ume 
6 Norfolk Street, of Successful Weat Regent Street, Address 
Lendon, W.C.2 Glasgow, C.2 


Accountancy 
Highly Successful Courses 
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TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


i INVEST WITH THE 


CITY NOTTINGHAM 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


INTEREST AT 55 PER ANNUM 


FOR PERIODS OF 3 TO 10 YEARS 
Special terms for amounts of £10,000 and over 


NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 


Procuration commission allowed to stockbrokers, solicitors and accountants 


For further particulars apply to 
CITY TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 


JAMES TAYLOR 
AUTOMOBILES LTD. 


Bentley House * Findon Road - Worthing 
G. B. Chapman, General Manager 
Tel. No.: FINDON 3022/3 


USED 


Rolls Royce and Bentley 
CARS 


The most attractive selection in the Country— 
All GUARANTEED 12 MONTHS 
Usually 20 Rolls Royce and Bentleys to choose from, 
at prices ranging from £850 to £4,000 
*S.’, ‘S.S.’ and Special coachwork by Park Ward, 
Freestone and Webb, Mulliner, etc. 

w 
WRITE OR CALL 
Open 6 days and on Sunday morning by arrangement 
A.A. & R.A.C. REPORTS WELCOMED 


irst Company Registration 
Established 113 years go by Charles Dou! 
and Officially appointed 


at 14-15 Serjeants 
Agent. 


CHARLES DOUBBLE LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, COMPANY PRINTERS 


COMPANIES REGISTRY 
Information and assistance rendered to the profession in all matters relating 
to the my Enesapaseiies ¢ and Winding up of Companies. 


Mortgages, Ch: —_ = Debentures Registered. 

Annual Returns, Resolutions and other documents stamped and filed. 
Searches made and Office Copies obtained. 

Company Forms. 


COMPANY PRINTING 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, Resolutions, Debentures, Share 
Certificates, Dividend Warrants, etc., printed with care and expedition. 
Draft Memorandum and Articles of Association for a Private Company 
with modifications Table A of the Companies Act, Act, 1948, settled by 
adoring P. McNabb, Barrister-at-Law (Lincoin’s Inn). Post Free 3/9. 


PROBATE REGISTRY 
(*SOLICITORS ONLY) 
*Papers Lodged with Estate Duty Office. 
ns for Grant of Probate and Letters of of 
Wills and Administrations and Copies obtained. Searches 
for Marriages and Deaths and Copies obtained. 


GENERAL 

Bills of Sales ered and searches made. 

Powers of Attorney, Stamped and filed. 

Deed Polls and other documents enrolled. 

Searches made in Probate and Divorce. 

Documents Stamped and Denoted. 

carried through. 

Particulars delivered, Stamp pe 

Documents lodged for Assessment of bao = > 

Registration and Searches made in the following: Land Charges, Land 
joy wd Trade Marks, Patents and Design Registry, Business Names Regis- 
try, Deeds of Arrangements, Bankruptcy, Enrolments with Charity Commission. 


ADVERTISING 
and Foreign Newspapers. 


SERVICE 
We welcome your enquiries in all the above matters, assuring you of our very 
best and attertion. 


10 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C.2 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
HOLBORN 0375 DOUBBLE, ESTRAND, LONDON 
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There are, however, a few major points to which attention 
should be drawn: 


(a) depreciation of fixed assets on the basis of replacement 
cost is permissible in the U.K., if clearly shown, but is not 
permissible in the U.S.A.; 
(b) cost of stocks or goods produced may be determined on 
a LIFO basis in the U.S.A., where it is allowed for taxation 
purposes; but this is rarely done in the U.K., where it is not 
allowed for taxation purposes; 
(c) scrip issues of capital are recorded in the accounts of the 
issuing company, in the U.S.A. at market value, and in the 
U.K. at par; 
(d) in the U.K., subsidiaries (including foreign subsidiaries) 
are included in group accounts, and especially consolidated 
accounts, unless there are exceptional circumstances. In the 
U.S.A. consolidated accounts have usually been confined to 
domestic subsidiaries in the U.S.A., and only summarised 
information has been given in attached notes in respect of 
foreign subsidiaries. This has been mainly due to the un- 
reliability of currencies in which American investments have 
often been made, but with the post-war expansion of their 
investments in Western Europe, the present trend is to con- 
solidate the results of at least those foreign subsidiaries with 
stable currencies; 

(e) on acquisition of a subsidiary company in the U.S.A., 

any excess of the book value of the net assets acquired over 

the consideration for the shares is nearly always applied in 
writing down the value of the assets, whereas in the U.K. it 
may be taken to capital reserves; 

(/) in the case of business amalgamations, American prac- 

tice provides for different accounting treatment, as regards 

pre-acquisition profits, in the case of a purchase of one 
company by another and in the case of a pooling of interests. 

Until recently in the U.K. all business amalgamations were 

accounted for as purchases, but the pooling of interests 

procedure is now receiving recognition. 

Although it is hardly an accounting principle, it is 
appropriate to mention here that sales and cost of sales 
are nearly always disclosed in the U.S.A., as this infor- 
mation is considered essential to a sound appraisal of 
management; whereas in the U.K. this is still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. . 

Pro-forma financial statements may be submitted to or 
requested by the S.E.C. The name is a generic one and 
there is no regular form of presentation, but their object 
is to set out clearly, normally in a prospectus, the effect 
of a recent or forthcoming amalgamation, acquisition or 
similar business reconstruction or reorganisation. It is 
interesting that the major principles inherent in such state- 
ments all conform broadly to U.K. practice in the pre- 
paration of accountants’ reports in prospectuses: 


(a) past earnings in an earnings statement should not nor- 
mally be adjusted to reflect present or estimated future 
conditions. Where necessary the changed conditions should 
be emphasised by indicating by way of note the effect on 
the earnings of the last year; 

(b) nevertheless there are cases, such as when a business pre- 
viously carried on by a partnership or sole trader is acquired 
by a company, when statements of past earnings by them- 
selves might be misleading. In such cases the independent 
public accountants should certify the actual past earnings 
and the effect of the changed conditions should be brought 
out in an uncertified pro-forma earnings summary; 
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(c) the independent public accountants should only certify 
a financial statement as at a date which gives effect to sub- 
sequent transactions (e.g. the acquisition of a new sub- 
sidiary) if (i) the transaction has been completed at the date 
of the accountants’ certificate or (ii) it is covered by an 
enforceable contract and the intervening time is relatively 
short (not exceeding four months); in any event the position 
should be clearly disclosed. This conforms to U.K. practice, 
except that the intervening time may be extended; 

(d) the independent public accountants should not certify 

a financial statement giving effect to the receipt and appli- 

cation of proceeds from the sale of securities for cash unless 

the underwriting arrangements are such that the under- 
writers are or will be committed to take up the securities or, 
if they do not do so, the subscription monies will be refunded 
in full to the subscribers. The assumptions upon which such 
financial statements are based must also be clearly disclosed. 

In the U.K. the proceeds of a new issue are not dealt with 

in the accountants’ report, but in the narrative of the 

prospectus. 

There are, however, two major differences of philo- 
sophy as between the U.S.A. and the U.K.: 

(a) In a prospectus forecasts of earnings are not per- 
missible in the U.S.A., whereas in the U.K. the financial 
and trading prospects of the company usually include an 
estimate of the profits for the current year, and of the 
expected dividends for that period. 

(b) In the U.S.A. financial statements are always the 
representations of management; the independent public 
accountants do not present the financial statements as 
part of their report, but give their opinion on them. This 


applies whether the financial statements are included in 
the annual accounts, in a prospectus, or in a registration 
statement filed with the S.E.C. It does not apply in the 
U.K. as regards financial statements included in a pros- 


pectus. 


Audit Procedures 

There are certain audit procedures which are recognised 
as generally accepted in the United States which are not 
entirely accepted as such in the U.K.: 


(a) a letter of arrangement (or disclaimer letter) is often 
written to the company pointing out that the main object 
of the audit is the examination of the financial statements, 
and that it is not designed and cannot be relied upon to 
disclose defalcations and similar irregularities. Neither the 
profession nor industry in the U.K. is attuned at present to 
this conception; 

(5) nevertheless, the company’s system of internal control 
is examined and the company notified of inherent weak- 
nesses, and of failures in the system. This procedure is 
receiving increasing attention in the U.K.; 

(c) the auditor should be present at, and observe, the physical 
stocktaking every year to ensure that it has been properly 
carried out by the company. This procedure is also receiving 
increasing attention in the U.K.; 

(d) the auditor should obtain direct confirmation from a 
proportion of debtors of the balances due. This is not nor- 
mally regarded as useful in the U.K. 


Registration under the Securities Act of 1933 
There are different forms for registrations (Forms S-1 to 
S-11 and S-14), depending on the type of company or 
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security concerned. But Form S-1 (general form) is the 
one most commonly met in practice. Some special classes 
of securities and new issues where the aggregate public 
offering price does not exceed $300,000 are exempt from 
full S.E.C. registration requirements, but certain infor- 
mation must be filed with the S.E.C., including some 
financial statements. 

The following financial statements for Form S-1 are 
required by the S.E.C. (and must also be included in the 
prospectus) in respect of the parent company and of the 
group: 

(a) to be certified by independent public accountants: bal- 

ance sheet made up to a date within one year prior to filing 

date; and income statements and surplus statements for the 
three financial years up to the date of the balance sheet; 

(b) uncertified (though they are often certified where prac- 

ticable): balance sheet made up to a date within ninety days 

prior to filing date or, in certain circumstances, within six 
months prior to filing date; and income statement and sur- 
plus statement for the period between the certified balance 
sheet in (a) and the date of this balance sheet, together with 
information for the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. A statement is required that all adjustments necessary 
for a fair statement of the results for the period have been 
made and the nature and amount of such adjustments must 

be communicated to the S.E.C.; 

(c) summary of earnings for 

(i) at least each of the last five financial years, and 

(ii) the period between the last financial accounting date 
and the date of the latest balance sheet furnished under 
(b) above (with figures for the corresponding interim 
period of the preceding year). 

The summary of earnings may be drawn up so as to give 

substantially all the information which must be contained 

in the detailed income statement ((a) and (6) above) 
and may be certified by independent public accountants, 
in which event the detailed income statement may be 
omitted. This is desirable in that it avoids duplication. 

Where common stock (ordinary shares) is being registered, 

the summary must end with a calculation of the earnings 

(and, if appropriate, dividends paid) per share of common 

stock. 

Similar information must be givea, unless immaterial, 
for each unconsolidated subsidiary and for each 50 per 
cent. owned company. 

Unconsolidated balance sheets and income and surplus 
statements (that is, of the parent company) may be 
omitted, normally, only if the subsidiaries are wholly 
owned or are relatively immaterial; but exceptions can be 
made if the reasons are compelling. 

Further detailed information is required by the S.E.C. 
as follows: 

(a) historical financial information relating to capital loans 

and asset revaluations, for the seven-year period preceding 

the three-year period for which income statements have to 
be filed; 

(6) supplemental schedules of detailed information to the 

balance sheet and profit and loss or income statement 

(Regulation S-X Rules 5—04 and 12); 

(c) “supplementary profit and loss information” (Regula- 

tion S-X Rule 12—16). 

Very little of this is regarded as important in the United 
Kingdom. 


The procedure for registration is as follows: 

(a) the registration statement is prepared by the manage- 
ment, the underwriters, the independent public accountants, 
the lawyers for the company, the lawyers for the under- 
writers and sometimes consulting engineers or valuers. The 
Chief Accountant’s division of the S.E.C. is often consulted 
(at a “‘pre-filing conference’””) by the company or by the 
accountants during the preparation of the registration state- 
ment, in order both to obtain the S.E.C.’s views on the 
treatment of important accounting and auditing problems 
and to answer any questions which the S.E.C. might wish 
to raise in connection with such problems; 

(5) the day on which the registration statement is filed with 
the principal office of the S.E.C. in Washington is the 
“filing date”’; 

(c) the registration statement is examined by the S.E.C.; 
(d) after the registration statement is filed, but before it 
becomes effective, a meeting (called the “due diligence 
meeting or information meeting”) is often held under the 
auspices of the principal underwriters. The purpose of this 
meeting, which is normally attended by those who have 
participated in the preparation of the registration statement, 
is to enable the members of the underwriting group to ask 
any questions that have occurred to them with regard to the 
securities they are underwriting or the company’s business 
or prospects; 

(e) frequently, the S.E.C. has some comment to make, how- 
ever carefully the registration statement has been prepared, 
and such comments are communicated to the company by 
a “letter of comment” (sometimes known as a “deficiency 
letter”). The letter of comment is normally received about 
ten days after the filing date; 

(/) the S.E.C.’s comments may require discussion, and in 
order to save time this is best done by telephone or by 
visiting the S.E.C. office in Washington. Any amendment 
that is required to the registration statement must be filed 
and is examined by the S.E.C.; 

(g) each filing of an amendment creates a new filing date, 
unless the S.E.C. specifically agrees otherwise. This is im- 
portant in view of the time limit of ninety days; 

(h) the registration statement normally becomes effective 
about twenty days after the filing date. If an amendment 
has been filed, thus postponing the filing date, the S.E.C. 
has discretionary power to “accelerate” the date, by ruling 
that the filing date shall be taken as the original filing date 
of the registration statement. The exercise of this discretion 
has been used by the S.E.C. to influence a situation where 
it might otherwise not have been able to do so; 

(i) normally the issue price and the underwriting commis- 
sion have not been settled by the filing date, as market 
conditions may change in the twenty-day waiting period. 
A price amendment is therefore filed shortly before the 
effective date, and acceleration is requested; 

(j) if the S.E.C.’s comments have not been complied with 
before the effective date a delaying amendment can be filed 
or the S.E.C. can, if the points at issue are not material, 
allow the registration statement to become effective in 
deficient form, without acceleration; this is not to be re- 
commended. If the points at issue are material, the S.E.C. 
will not permit the registration to become effective. Even 
after a registration statement has become effective, the 
S.E.C. can issue a “stop order’’ which prevents further sales 
of the securities by the company or the underwriters; 

(k) once all the S.E.C.’s points have been met, it declares 
the registration statement effective and the proposed 
marketing of the securities can proceed; 
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(D a registration statement can be withdrawn up to the date 
it becomes effective. This may be desirable if market con- 
ditions have changed since filing, or the underwriting 
arrangements cannot be agreed, or alternative financing 
arrangements have been made. But once the registration 
statement becomes effective it cannot be withdrawn if the 
securities concerned are in the hands of the public; 

(m) a registration statement is a public record. Normally the 
information submitted to the S.E.C. cannot be kept con- 
fidential, but in special cases, such as particular contracts, 
foreign investments or national defence secrets, the S.E.C. 
may so permit; 

(n) between the filing date and the date the registration state- 
ment becomes effective some publicity can be obtained for 
the proposed issue by means of a “red herring” prospectus; 
(o) normally, shortly after the registration statement be- 
comes effective the securities are sold and the distribution 
completed promptly. Occasionally, however, the public 
offering date may be delayed or the distribution of the 
securities may take some time. In such circumstances the 
S.E.C. may require the information in the prospectus to be 
brought up to date. 


Although the independent accountants are primarily 
concerned with the examination of the financial data 
which they certify, they should also: 


(a) examine the whole of the registration statements in 
order to: 
(i) see there is no conflict between the financial statements 
and the narrative part of the statement; 
(ii) make helpful and constructive suggestions as to the 
contents of the narrative; 
(iii) ensure that proper cross references are made between 
the financial statements and the narrative so as to avoid 
duplication; 
(b) examine the underwriting agreement; 
(c) carry out any additional duties requested of them, such 
as: 
(i) reporting (in a “‘conformity letter’’) that the financial 
statements covered by their certificate in the registration 
statement conform with the requirements of the Securities 
Acts and the rules, etc., of the S.E.C.;_ - 
(ii) reviewing the financial statements that are included in 
the registration statement but not certified by them, and 
reporting thereon (in a “comfort” letter) to the under- 
writers or the officers and directors of the company; 
(iii) reporting to the underwriters on changes in the com- 
pany’s capital structure, or adverse changes in its financial 
condition, between the date of the last balance sheet filed 
and the latest date practicable before the effective date: 
(iv) reporting to the underwriters on the tax situation of 
the company and its subsidiaries; 
(v) reporting to the underwriters on any other specific 
matters required by them; 
(d) agree at an early date the form of any reports or opinions 
to be given by them, under the terms of the underwriting 
agreement or otherwise; 
(e) examine the trust deed or other terms of any debentures 
or preference shares to be issued to see that the financial 
covenants are practicable, clear and unambiguous; 
(f) ensure that the requirements of the “blue sky”’ laws are 
complied with; 
(g) if required by the lawyers, assist in making any com- 
putations necessary to determine whether the securities to 
be offered are “trustee securities” according to the laws of 
various states; 


(h) keep in touch with the company’s affairs between the 
date of their report and the effective date (not the filing 
date) to ensure that nothing has happened which materially 
affects the statements they have certified. This is important 
in view of the time-lag, which ordinarily cannot be less than 
three weeks and may be considerably more, between these 
dates ; 

(i) review, for their own satisfaction, even if they do not 

report thereon to the underwriters or directors, the method 

of preparation of financial statements which are not certi- 
fied by them for recent periods. 

Before consenting to the inclusion of their report in 
the registration statement, the independent public ac- 
countants should consider the following major points: 

(a) the financial statements must give a true and fair view, 
particularly of the earning capacity of the business on a 
continuing basis; 
(6) the interim income statements, which cover a period less 
than a year, must not be misleading, either because of un- 
usual conditions or because they are subject to seasonal 
factors; 
(c) whatever the results shown by the financial statements, 
the narrative of the registration statement and of the pros- 
pectus should disclose any declining trend in the business 
as a consequence of reduced orders or other factors; 
(d) known increases in costs for future periods, which will 
not be covered by increases in selling prices, cannot be 
referred to in historical financial statements, but should be 
referred to in the narrative of the registration statement and 
prospectus; 
(e) in the formal income statement and the earnings sum- 
mary, adjustments should be made to previously reported 
annual earnings for material income or expenses which have 
since been shown to relate to other years. Any material 
difference between the figures in the registration statement 
and those previously published should be disclosed and 
explained and, in some cases, reconciled in notes to the 
financial statements; 

(f) when an important part of the company’s business has 

been discontinued, the effect (whether it had earned profits 

or losses) should be disclosed in the financial statements; 

(g) the narrative of the registration statement and prospectus 

should draw attention to the following where they exist: (i) 

concentration of sales to a few customers; (ii) concentration 

of sources of raw material supplies; 

(A) whether pro forma financial statements are desirable 

and, if so, the form of their presentation. 


Registration under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
There are different registration forms (Forms 8-A, 8-B, 
10, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20 and 21)—depending on the type of 
company or security concerned. But Form 10 is the one 
most commonly met with in practice. 

The requirements of the 1934 Act are less stringent 
than of the 1933 Act in that: 

(a) balance sheet and income information need not be made 

up to a date within ninety days or six months of filing date; 

(5) the summary of earnings does not have to be given, 

though it may be given voluntarily; 

(c) information required to be filed may be omitted if it is 

not known and the obtaining of it would involve effort and 

expense out of proportion to its value. An example of this 

would be details of maintenance and repairs. 


The following financial statements, which have to be 
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certified by independent public accountants, are required 
for Form 10 in respect of the parent company and the 
group: 
(a) balance sheet at the close of the last financial year, unless 
such date is within ninety days prior to filing, in which case 
the same statements as of the close of the preceding financial 
year may be substituted, but up-to-date information must 
be filed within another 120 days; . 
(b) income statements and surplus statements for the three 
financial years up to the date of the balance sheet, together 
with further up-to-date information within 120 days, if 
appropriate. 
Further detailed information is required by the S.E.C. 


on the same lines as under a Securities Act of 1933 regis- . 


tration. This comprises historical financial information 
and supplemental schedules. 

The registration application has to be filed with the 
S.E.C. and a copy with each stock exchange on which 
the company’s securities are to be listed. In addition, a 
separate listing application has to be filed with each stock 
exchange on which the company’s securities are to be 
listed. Normally the application to the S.E.C. and the 
application to the exchange are prepared and filed at the 
same time. In due course the exchange approves the 
listing application and certifies accordingly to the S.E.C.; 
ordinarily registration becomes effective automatically 
thirty days after receipt by the S.E.C. of the exchange’s 
certificate, but the S.E.C. can, on request, accelerate the 
date. 

The independent accountants should also consider the 
points set out in the preceding section, in so far as they 
apply. 

If a company which has already registered its securities 
under the 1933 Act wishes to have those securities listed 
on a national stock exchange, it must then register under 
the 1934 Act. Much of the information required will 
already be on file with the S.E.C. and, to save duplica- 
tion, the registration application under the 1934 Act may 
incorporate this information by reference. 


S.E.C. Yearly Reports 

Annual reports have to be made by: (a) all companies 
listed on a national securities exchange; (b) companies 
which are not so listed, but which have registered secu- 
rities under the 1933 Act so as to sell them to the public, 
the aggregate value of the securities so registered being 
$2 million or more. The duty to file is suspended if the 
aggregate value falls below $1 million. 

There are different forms for these annual reports, 
depending on the registration status of the company and 
the type of security, but in either case 10-K is the one 
most commonly met in practice. 

Form 10-K must be filed with the S.E.C. within 120 
days after the close of the company’s accounting year, 
but in exceptional cases an extension of not more than 
sixty days may be obtained. American companies lay 
down a strict timetable for submission of the accounts of 
their subsidiaries, in order to enable the above require- 
ment to be met. 

In addition to filing the annual report referred to above 
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with the S.E.C., a copy of it must be filed with each 
securities exchange on which any of the company’s 
securities are listed. 

Every listed company must also send to the S.E.C. 
copies of its annual report to stockholders, not later than 
the day on which the report is circulated. This report is 
not deemed to be filed with the S.E.C. unless the com- 
pany specifically requests on Form 10-K that it be treated 
as part of its annual report, or incorporates it in the form 
by reference. 

The following financial statements, which have to be 
certified by independent public accountants, are required 
for Form 10-K in respect of the parent company and of 
the group: 

(a) balance sheet at the close of the company’s accounting 

year; 

(5) income statement and surplus statement for the year up 

to date of the balance sheet. 

Further detailed information is required as under a 
Securities Act of 1933 registration, but only to the extent 
of supplemental schedules, and these can be omitted if 
the information would involve undue effort and expense. 

The procedure for registration is that the S.E.C. 
examines the annual report referred to above but, be- 
cause no effective date is involved, the comments (if any) 
may not be received for several months and may in fact 
never be issued. Frequently the comments are relatively 
unimportant and are framed as suggestions for future 
reports. Material deficiencies must, however, be rectified 
by submitting amendments. 

It should be noted that Form 10-K is normally filed 
with the S.E.C. after the annual report to stockholders 
has been circulated. The independent public accountants’ 
certificate in the annual report to the stockholders may 
be dated well before the date of filing the Form 10-K 


-with the S.E.C., but ordinarily their certificate in the 


Form 10-K will bear the same date as their certificate in 
the report to stockholders. The accountants have no 
obligation to review the position between the date of their 
certificate and the date of filing Form 10-K with the 
S.E.C. 

Information which is required for registration, or 
annual reports, under the 1934 Act and which is already 
on file with the S.E.C. may be incorporated in the regis- 
tration application or annual report by reference. 

Each company which is required to file an annual 
report with the S.E.C. must also file a “‘semi-annual 
report” with the S.E.C. on Form 9-K, covering the first 
half of its accounting year, within forty-five days after 
the end of the half-year. The information required is in 
effect an income and earned surplus statement for the 
six months, covering the same company groupings as in 
the annual report filed with the S.E.C. The statement does 
not have to be certified by independent public accoun- 
tants. The information relating to foreign subsidiaries not 
consolidated may be omitted if it is impracticable to 
include it within the time limit, but it must be filed when 
it is available. 


[To be continued] 
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AUCTION SALES and VALUATIONS PLANT, 
MACHINERY and INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


46 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 3422 


Telegrams: Sites, London 


‘ACCOUNTANT required by manufacturing company; must have a 
thorough knowledge of ‘modern Costing and Budgetary Control . . .’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS similar to the above are 
appearing regularly. Could you confidently apply 
or, though qualified or experienced in Professional 
Accountancy, would you feel handicapped by 
lack of specialized qualification in Costing? You 
can greatly extend your range of opportunity by 


qualifying through the Examinations of The 


Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 


50 years of Successful Educational Service 


he School of Accountancy 


178 Regent House, 6 Norfolk Street 
LONDON, WC2 
and at Glasgow 


- The School of Accountancy is the leading Tutorial 


Institution for the I.C.W.A. Examinations. More 
than 9,100 complete passes. Full details of 
Examinations and concessions granted to men 
with Professional Accountancy qualifications are 
given in The School’s Prospectus, obtainable post 
free on request. 
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Capital for Industry 
Commerce 


is provided by 


INDUSTRIAL €¢ COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


in the form of long-period loans on fixed terms, 
and share capital—preference and ordinary. 


Shareholders: The English and Scottish Banks 
The booklet ‘Capital for Business’ 


will be sent on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
National 8621 /5 


and branches in industrial centres 
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Policy on Fees 
By Richard C. Rea 


OF ALL THE professions, we certified public accountants 
certainly have the least excuse for having uncollectable 
accounts. We know, or should know within a short time 
after entering into an engagement, just what a client’s 
financial position is. In the past, where a fee problem has 
developed, it was usually our fault for not having handled 
the situation in the most suitable manner. 

Our policies on fees have been developed by trial and 
error. For many years nothing on this subject was 
published, but recently a great deal of worthwhile in- 
formation has appeared in The Practitioners Forum in 
The Journal of Accountancy and in other publications. 
After due consideration of this material, together with 
our past experiences, we have decided to put our policies 
in writing. 

First of all, we must be convinced that our fee structure 
is reasonable. It is not too difficult to work backward 
from our profit and loss statement and compute what our 
fee structure should be to provide satisfactory incomes for 
the partners and staff and to cover the ordinary and 
necessary day-to-day running expenses of an office. Our 
fees must also provide for professional development, such 
as attending conventions and seminars, maintaining an 
adequate library, and providing our employees with 
modern and up-to-date equipment and _ reasonable 
benefits. If we cannot command fees which will provide 
for these things then we should consider getting into some 
other business. 

The following are the cardinal points in our fee policies 
we must all remember. ‘ 

1. Discuss fees on the first interview. In the past we have 
made the mistake many times of allowing our first inter- 
view with a prospective client to terminate without having 
discussed fees. Even though we knew the subject was in 
his mind, and, of course, in ours too, we would not bring 
it up. There were times when we would then proceed to 
do work resulting in a sizeable fee which we were afraid 
the client might question. 

We have learned from experience that it is far better to 
discuss the fee situation with the client on the first inter- 
view even though we cannot tell him what the work will 
cost. 

There are, of course, situations where we can approxi- 
mate the cost, but even when we cannot, we should discuss 
the fee anyhow. If it is impossible to estimate what the 
cost will be, admit it. Assure the client that our fees are 
reasonable; otherwise we would not have been in 
business for so many years. Convince him that it is not 
our policy to run up fees on a client merely to make work 
for ourselves. Assure him that we will do everything 


possible to complete the engagement at the earliest 
possible date, and that we will discuss the fee with him as 
soon as we have an idea as to about what it will be. At 
this point, a great deal will depend upon the salesmanship 
of the staff member. A lack of confidence in ourselves 
could well make the client apprehensive and cause him to 
cancel the engagement. 

Many of our clients are small businessmen who do not 
have a plenitude of cash. Most of them would rather pay 
small amounts frequently than have one large fee. As a 
result, in situations where we cannot predict the cost, we 
have had success in suggesting, at the beginning of the 
engagement, that a weekly or monthly retainer be estab- 
lished. Make it quite clear to the client that this is not 
a fixed fee, but is a payment on account. We will render 
our fee statements either monthly or at the end of the 
engagement and will credit him for the amounts paid on 
the weekly or monthly basis. We have been successful in 
collecting substantial fees by this method, where other- 
wise we would have had to present the client with an 
invoice which might have been a hardship for him to pay 
at one time. 

Some will prefer to have this retainer on a weekly basis, 
and others will prefer a monthly basis, but this can be 
established very easily by frank discussion with the client. 

Just remember the best time to establish a fee arrange- 
ment is when we begin the engagement. This is the time 
when a client wants us the most. If we have a clear under- 
standing with the client concerning our fees at the begin- 
ning, it is not likely that he will raise any question con- 
cerning these arrangements at a later date. 

2. Charge what the work is worth. Always give careful 
study to the value of the work done for each client. Time 
is the usual basis of accounting fees. This does not mean, 
however, that it is the only basis. There have been situa- 
tions where the time we spent on an engagement was 
unreasonably high due to our own inefficiency. A fee 
based upon our standard time charges would therefore 
have been unfair to the client. On the other hand, when 
the time spent on an engagement was exceptionally low 
due to our experience and knowledge, a fee based upon 
our standard time charges would have been unfair to us. 

In preparing an invoice, compare the fee with those 
charged other clients for like work. If we have done work 
for the client before, compare the invoice with previous 
ones and be sure that it is in line. 

3. Invoice in a businesslike manner. Always invoice 
promptly after the end of the month and have them in the 
mail so that they can receive attention by the 10th of the 
month. Many small businessmen pay their bills between 
the 10th and the 12th, and any which arrive after that date 
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will not be paid until the following month. 

There are times when it is unnecessary to put a lot of 
detail on the invoice to support our fees, but in general it 
has been our experience that this is the best procedure, 
especially if much of the work was done in our office. The 
detailed billing supports the reasonableness of our fees by 
telling the client all that has been done. Unless we give 
him a detailed description in writing of what work the 
invoice covered, he may come across our invoice at some 
later time and wonder just what we did for our money. 

Since most small businessmen do not like to receive 
large fee statements, it is usually better to invoice fre- 
quently, perhaps on a monthly or quarterly basis, and 
keep the amount small. It may even be advisable in some 
cases to send an invoice before the work is completed. 

If a previous invoice has not been paid, bring the 
balance forward to the current invoice so that the full 
amount due is shown. 

When making up an invoice, always address it properly. 
Do not send an invoice to a proprietor under a trade 
name but send it to the individual himself. For example, 
John Jones, trading as Acme Supply Company. 

If the business is a partnership, then be sure to address 
it to the partner who is responsible for paying the bills. 
For example, John Jones, Partner, Acme Supply Com- 
pany. 

If the business is a corporation be sure you have the 
correct corporate name. Address the invoice to the officer 
who is responsible for the finances of the company. For 
example, John Jones, Treasurer, Acme Supply Company, 
Inc. 

4. Don’t surprise a client with an invoice. Never surprise 
a client by sending him an invoice he is not expecting or 
for an amount greater than he might expect. 

Of course, there is no problem with clients for whom we 
are doing work on a regular basis and who are accus- 
tomed to receiving our invoices. They know about when 
they will arrive and have a fair idea of about what the 
amounts will be. But, if something happens that causes 
the invoice to be substantially greater than usual, then the 
client should be advised of the reason for this. Itis possible 
that nothing more needs to be done than an explanation 
on the invoice itself. However, there are situations in 
which and clients for whom a personal explanation 
should be made. In some instances this might be done by 
telephone or letter. Where we have handled such situa- 
tions properly, we have found clients accepting as reason- 
able fees those which otherwise might have been 
questioned. 

If you are invoicing a client for the first time, discuss 
the fee with him in person. Be sure he knows what the 
amount of the invoice will be and give him every oppor- 
tunity to discuss it. Invariably the fee will be approved. 

5. Present the invoice in person. There are times when it 
is advisable to present the invoice in person, especially 
if you are dealing with an organisation which has a board 
of directors or trustees, all of whom must pass the fee, 
but most of whom have had little knowledge of what you 
have done to earn it. Usually the best time to do this is 
when you present the audit report or other material which 
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has been prepared under the engagement. Give them 
every opportunity to ask you questions about the invoice, 
and present it with all the confidence in the world that it is 
reasonable. Invariably it will be accepted as being so. 

6. Invoices are due on presentation. In the past we made 
the mistake of adopting an indifferent attitude towards 
our fees, as though we were embarrassed to discuss them, 
or as though it were unprofessional to do so. As a result, 
many of our clients gained the impression that it was not 
a matter of importance to us when the fee was paid. This, 
of course, was a mistake. Alwaysadopt theattitude that the 
invoice is payable when it is presented. If you find that the 
client is not in a position to make prompt payment, then 
discuss a deferred plan with him. At this time ask him to 
sign a cognovit note. Usually he will do so readily when 
he is asking for the privilege of deferring payment. We 
have rarely lost a fee which was supported by a cognovit 
note. 

7. Gratis work. There comes a time in every C.P.A.’s 
life when he realises he must do something for little or 
nothing. It may be a church or charity, or a friend in 
straitened circumstances. Whatever the source, it always 
presents a problem. 

There is no surer way to drive someone away than to 
charge nothing. Most people who are in poor financial 
position are proud and sensitive. Failure to charge will 
make them feel that they are being treated as charity cases, 
and they will be offended. If it is someone whom you feel 
obligated to help, then charge him something. 

With regard to churches and other charitable organisa- 
tions, never cut the rate. Always present your invoice for 
the work done at a fair value. If you feel that a special rate 
is justified, suggest to the clients that they pay you in full 
and you will return to them a cheque for whatever amount 
you consider advisable. If you make the mistake of 
rendering them an invoice for less than a fair value, you 
may find that this will some day work against you. Such 
organisations have a turnover in personnel and often the 
trustees and others active in these enterprises are business- 
men. If they are not familiar with the circumstances, they 
may get the mistaken idea that your fees are in general 
that low. 

8. Always do the best you know how. If you find you are 
in a situation where you might not be paid what your work 
is worth, or might not be paid at all, always do your best 
work or do none at all. Never pare the quality to fit the 
fee. Reduce the scope of the work if you can, or make 
arrangements for someone else to do part of the work to 
hold down the cost. You might, if you can, terminate the 
engagement. But either do your level best or do nothing. 

9. We don’t know all the answers. In spite of our years of 
experience in this business, we still are not satisfied that 
we have the best possible policies for handling fees. We 
still run into situations which we have not faced before 
and there are, from time to time, circumstances which 
make it advisable to reconsider some of our policies. 
Because of this, we want all members of our staff to keep 
in mind that these policies are not rigid and inflexible 
but are to be reviewed from time to time and revised if 


necessary. 
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Did Flossie 
set an extra 
one-and-six 
again? 

One-and-six too much . . . one-and-six too little . . . maybe more . . . maybe 


less . . . maybe poor Flossie even had to wait a day for her pay packet. But 
ANSON will put paid to all inaccuracies and uncertainties on pay day with a proved 


P.A.Y.E. system. 
“ANSON P.A.Y.E. INQUIRY FORM ~~ 


ANSON solves New Pension Scheme problems ! 


| Please send full details of the ANSON P.A.Y.E 
| system without obligation. 


J 

The requirements of the new Pensions scheme will not | 

Astech this coupon to your and | 
| 

| 


fluster the many offices equipped with the ANSON 
P.A.Y.E. system. It reduces pay procedure to an absolute 
minimum and completely eliminates risk of error 
between Tax Card, Payroll and Payslip. Operating the 
system is simplicity itself and ensures the saving of 
valuable time and effort on pay preparations. All busy 
businesses benefit by the} ANSON P.A.Y.E. system. 
If pay day is your problem—ask ANSON. 


post to: 
| GEORGE ANSON AND COMPANY LIMITED, 
| Solway House, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 


| Tel.: WATerioo 271! (10 lines) 
AYIA 
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Budget Troubles? 


All Budget and Finance Act changes are dealt with 
promptly year by year in 


SIMON’S 
INCOME TAX 


the leading work in its field; published in five volumes (including Index) and 
kept up to date by a regular Service which takes account of all new develop- 
ments such as Budget changes, decisions of the Courts, etc. The text of each 
new Finance Bill is in subscribers’ hands, complete with annotations, within 
a few days of the official publication date, while the text of the relevant 
portions of the Finance Act, fully annotated and indexed, is issued in booklet 
form only two or three weeks after Royal Assent. Compiled under LORD 
SIMON’S guidance by a distinguished team of lawers, accountants and officials 
from the Inland Revenue Department, this work is a sound investment and, 


as Accountancy said, ‘‘any office without a copy is unfurnished’. 


Price £15 I5s. net per set, postage and packing 8s. extra. The Service for the 
year 1960-1961 is £3 5s. 


BUTTERWORTHS, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Showroom: 11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 
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Accountant at Large 


People in Glass Houses 


AS THE FACE of urban Britain changes 
around us we are becoming accus- 
tomed to towering walls that appear 
to be made entirely of glass, and so 
to larger and larger windows in our 
offices. If the word “‘our”’ is applicable 
only in the context of “‘Britain’’, not 
in that of the premises in which we 
personally work, if we spend our days 
in un-reconstituted premises, then 
we are conscious of moving into a 
new atmosphere when we visit 
reconstituted acquaintances; and 
presumably when they return the 
calls they are reminded of the old 
days, good or otherwise. In some 
parts of the country, notably in the 
City of London, to work in premises 
more than ten years old is to feel 
already in a minority. It isn’t true, of 
course, but the tide is flowing fast. 

It need not be wholly a matter of 
sour grapes if we look at the new 
building critically: the concrete 
matchbox-on-end is not necessarily 
the ultimate architectural achieve- 
ment. But there is one point of 
criticism which is essentially criti- 
cism of the occupants rather than of 
the architects. Glass can be a 
beautiful building material, but one of 
its primary qualities is that it is 
usually transparent. Normal glass 
allows two-way vision: you can see in 
as well as out. And that is not neces- 
sarily a good thing, especially when 
one remembers the capaciousness of 
contemporary window-sills. A clutter 
of dusty files and a pile of tatty 
papers plainly in sight of the passer- 
by can be a shocking blemish on a 
nice new frontage. 

There are not so many of these 
untidy windows, but there are some, 
and as we contemplate them we may 
wonder what the architects think of 
them if they ever bring themselves to 
come back and look at their match- 
boxes. We may ponder the possibility 
of a restrictive covenant in every let- 
ting in such a building—‘‘windows to 


be kept at all times free of encum- 
brances,” or “window sills at no time 
to be used as shelves.”” We may ask 
ourselves whether there is an analogy 
here with the legendary coal-in-the- 
bath legend of the inter-war years, 
when a tiniest minority of evacuated 
slum dwellers got a bad name for 
vast council estates. People have to 
learn to live up to improved environ- 
ments; does the move from 
traditionally gloomy office accom- 
modation, in which dusty untidiness 
did not seem all that out of place, to 
a brave new world of glass and light 
discourage the retention of the dust? 
Are these few untidy windows the 
outward and visible signs of an 
obdurate hard core of die-hards who 
will learn in time? 

We may even be tempted, as we 
continue on our way to our own im- 
peccable place of work, to consider 
the relationship of tidiness to effi- 
ciency. The scruffy window fronting 
on the street is surely always an 
extension of an untidy office behind 
it and, more to the point, of an untidy 
(or at best an unobservant) manager 
in charge of it: the boss ought to be 
conscious of how his firm’s windows 
are letting down a whole block. But, 
in this case and that, he isn’t. Does 
that make his organisation an in- 
efficient one, is the dust and the chaos 
integral rather than merely super- 
ficial? It would be pleasant to think 
so (if we are ourselves indeed above 
reproach), but we cannot really bring 
ourselves to believe it. We have too 
many colleagues and friends, ranging 
from too great extremes of empty 
desk and desk invisible under its load 
of paper, to have any illusion left 
about tidy habit and tidy habitat. 
Smith works in a welter of pending 
trays and paper clips; Jones too. 
Brown and Robinson, contrariwise, 
have clean blotters and empty ex- 
panses in front of them, whatever 
time of day you visit them. But it is 
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Smith and Robinson who get the 
work done, Jones and Brown who 
aren’t worth their keep. Life itself is 
dreadfully untidy. 

The topic expands to take in whole 
professions. The range, in this con- 
text, is perhaps between scientists, 
who are always to be thought of in 
clean white coats conducting aseptic 
research with sterilised instruments, 
and solicitors, whose public image 
portrays them handling musty docu- 
ments in grimy rooms, small win- 
dowed and dark. It would not be 
proper for us to examine the founda- 
tions of such a reputation amongst 
men with whom we have so many 
pleasant associations, so we can 
shrug and pass it off with a reference 
to Dickens, who was almost certainly 
responsible. We accountants come out 
of it rather well, for however unkind 
the public may be, they do usually 
see us as cleanly people. That may be 
because there are not so many ac- 
countants as there are lawyers in 
Dickens. Those white-coated scien- 
tists, after all, were completely miss- 
ing from the Dickens scene: it is a 
fascinating thought that inclusion 
in the Dickens calendar may have 
put a film of dust over his characters’ 
successors in title a hundred years 
afterwards. 

We may, of course, assume that 
our legal friends are slandered (or 
libelled, as the case may be) in their 
public image. We know, as we look 
round our own calling, that we are 
not all as orderly in our habits as our 
public thinks us. But there are some 
curious currents and cross-currents 
of the unexpected in such matters, 
and premises do play their part. The 
public image of bankers is surely 
changing year by year as they turn 
from marble to brighter and more 
contemporary materials (and for 
Dickens cross-reference before even 
the marble appeared, look at Tellson’s 
Bank in A Tale of Two Cities, where 
“your money came out of, or went 
into, wormy old wooden drawers, 
particles of which flew up your nose 
and down your throat when they 
were opened and shut.”’). Chancery 
Lane has seen very little rebuilding. 
Would glass matchboxes and wide 
windows lead to a public re-thinking 
about lawyers? 
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Taxation 


The Taxation of Capital Gains in the 
United States of America 
By Carl A. Polsky* 


IN THIS DAY of high tax rates, the importance of capital 
gains hardly needs to be emphasised. It is close to the 
hearts and pocketbooks of many taxpayers. Both in the 
United States of America, where capital gains, with 
exceptions, are taxed at very favourable tax rates (in 
contrast to the tax rates on other gains, profits or income), 
and in the United Kingdom, where a gain from a trans- 
action properly classified as a capital gain would not be 
taxable at all, the form in which a gain is taken may make 
a great difference to its after-tax value. In this article I 
shall try to explain briefly the meaning of a capital gain 
in the United States, the tax consequences of such classi- 
fication, and some of the problems resulting from the 
tax treatment accorded. 


Income 

Section 63 of the Internal Revenue Code, 1954, defines 
taxable income as gross income minus deductions 
enumerated in the Code, and Section 61 (a) of the Code 
states: “‘Except as otherwise provided in this subtitle, 
gross income means all income from whatever source 
derived, including (but not limited to) the following items: 
. . . (3) gains derived from dealings in property . . .” 

The Code does not define income (as distinguished from 
taxable income), and although it was defined in the 
leading case of Eisner v. Macomber (252 U.S. 189 (1920) ) 
as “the gain derived from capital, from labour, or from 
both combined, provided it be understood to include profit 
gained through a sale or conversion of capital assets” the 
question whether an item is income or not continues to 
come before the courts. Justice Holmes’s comment on the 
word income in Towne v. Eisner (245 U.S. 418, 425 
(1918) ) is apposite: 

A word is not a crystal, transparent and unchanged, it is 

the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly in colour 

and content according to the circumstances and the time 
in which it is used. 


* The author is an instructor in accounting at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania 
and a partner in the law firm of Bluestine, Diamond & Polsky. He 
is a Certified Public Accountant and is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Bar. He wishes to express his sincere gratitude to David Solomons, 
Professor of Accounting at the Wharton School and formerly 
Professor of Accounting at the University of Bristol, for his 
assistance in preparing this article. 


In contrast to the United Kingdom policy of not taxing 
capital gains and correspondingly of refusing to allow the 
deduction of capital losses, such gains and losses enter 
into the computation of taxable income in the United 
States. If it were not for the special provisions of the Code, 
discussed later, capital gains in the United States would 
be treated as ordinary income. These special provisions, 
however, have the effect of taxing them at a substantially 
lower rate. There is, therefore, in the United States, as in 
the United Kingdom, a strong motive for the taxpayer to 
try to take his gains as capital gains rather than as 
ordinary income. 


Capital Asset 

The United States Tax Code recognises that the term 
“capital asset’ is not one which is readily definable. It is 
interesting to note that the definition in the Code is 
couched in negative terms. Capital asset is defined by 
Section 1221, Inland Revenue Code, 1954, as property 
held by the taxpayer, but does not include: 

1. Stock-in-trade, or other property held by the taxpayer 

primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of his 

trade or business. 

2. Land or depreciable’ property used in trade or business. 

3. A copyright, or a literary, musical or artistic composition 

or similar property, held by the creator, or by one who 

acquired by gift from the creator. 

4. Certain accounts or notes receivable in a trade or business. 

5. Certain short-term governmental obligations. 

By comparison, in the United Kingdom there is no 
definition of capital gains in the statutes and such gains 
are normally not taxable income. Whether such a gain 
from a particular transaction is taxable is left to the 
courts, as each case is determined on its own facts. 

In the final report (1955) of the Royal Commission on 


' Section 167 of the Code permits as a deduction for depreciation, 
a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear (including 
a reasonable provision for obsolescence) of property used in the 
trade or business or held for the production of income. There are 
provisions in the Code (Sections 167 (6), 168 and 179) to permit 
the deduction of amounts for depreciation greatly in excess of those 
amounts arrived at under the ordinary straight-line method of 
depreciation. These provisions play an important part in deter- 
mining the basis of valuation of property subject to depreciation, as 
will be discussed under the topic of basis of valuation. 
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the Taxation of Profits and Income, the conclusion was 
reached that there should be no single rule for distinguish- 
ing between taxable income and non-taxable capital 
gains. The Commission then proceeded to set out what 
it regarded as the major considerations bearing upon the 
identification of what it called the “‘badges of trade’’, by 
which taxable income from trade as distinct from a 
capital gain was to be recognised. These were: 


1. The subject matter of the realisation 
2. The length of period of ownership 
3. The frequency or number of similar transactions by the 


same person 
4. Supplementary work on or in connection with the 


property realised 

5. The circumstances that were responsible for the realisa- 

tion 

6. Motive 

Between the Royal Commission’s proposals and the 
definition in the United States Internal Revenue Code 
there is a similarity, in that both are trying to distinguish 
capital gains from ordinary income. However, the 
peculiarity of the United States definition in that it 
excludes “land or depreciable property used in trade or 
business” is sufficiently striking to warrant further 
comment later. 

The report of the Royal Commission employs “length 
of ownership” as one factor determining whether or not 
gains from dealings in property are taxable as ordinary 
gains. Time is also an important factor in the capital 
gains tax in the United States, but for a different purpose, 
although the result in many cases will be the same. 
Section 1222 of the Code distinguishes between short- 
term and long-term capital gains, and uses an arbitrary 
time period of six months. Gains from property held for 
periods less than six months are called °“‘short-term 
capital gains,” and for periods longer than six months 
“long-term capital gains.” Short-term capital gains do 
not benefit from the special tax treatment given long-term 
capital gains, and the net effect with some minor excep- 
tions is to have the short-term capital gains taxed at the 
same rates as ordinary income. The same rule applies to 
losses, although there are some limitations which will be 
discussed later. The Code recognises a good many 
problems that can arise as to holding periods. It provides, 
for example, in certain situations in which property is 
transferred from one person to another and no gain is 
recognised, that the transferor’s holding period shall be 
added to that of the transferee. Thus, when the transferee 
eventually disposes of the property in a taxable trans- 
action even within six months of the transfer, his gain or 
loss may qualify as a long-term capital gain or loss. 

In what is considered a capital asset in each of the two 
countries there is of course a similarity, although the 
United States definition is much broader. Securities 
would be capital assets in both countries, and in both 
countries a dealer in securities would be subject to tax at 
ordinary rates except to the extent that securities were 
set aside for his own investment. Residential property 
would be considered a capital asset, but loss on sale of a 
residence is not deductible in either country. The denial 


of the deduction for the loss in the United States is an 
exception to the general rule of equity that, if gains are 
to be taxed, the deduction of losses ought to be allowed. 
Real property is generally considered a capital asset if 
the seller is not a dealer. In the sale of a business in the 
United States, a lump-sum purchase price has to be 
allocated to the various assets and the type of gain will 
depend upon the individual asset; whereas in the United 
Kingdom a gain from the sale of a business is considered 
a capital gain, except to the extent that it is attributable 
to inventory and depreciable property up to the amount 
of depreciation previously taken, in which case it is 
taxable as a profit. 


Recognition of Gain 

The entire amount of gain or loss from the sale or 
exchange of property is recognised gain or loss, except in 
special circumstances enumerated in the Code. In these 
special situations only part of the gain or loss is recog- 
nised, or possibly it is not recognised at all, but rather put 
off to a future sale or exchange. The Code defines gain as 
the excess of the amount realised from the sale or other 
dispositions of property over the adjusted basis and, 
correspondingly, loss is the excess of the adjusted basis 
over the amount realised. The amount realised is defined 
as the sum of money received plus the fair market value 
of other property received. Thus mere appreciation in the 
value of assets would not be taxable. 

Many interesting problems arise in determining 
whether or not a particular transaction involves a sale or 
exchange of capital assets. Thus, the Code provides that 
amounts received on the retirement of corporate bonds, 
or received from the sale of all substantive rights in a 
patent held for more than six months even if the buyer 
pays for it over the life of the patent, or those received 
from a corporation in redemption of its stock, shall be 
regarded as received from a sale or exchange of capital 
assets; while losses resulting when a non-business debt 
or security becomes worthless, or any loss of value of an 
option resulting from the failure to exercise it, shall be 
regarded as losses from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets. 


Basis for Determining Capital Gain or Loss 
There are many elaborate Sections of the Code dealing 
with the basis for determining capital gain or loss; but 
simply stated, in the general case, the gain or loss will be 
determined by comparing the amount realised on sale or 
exchange of the capital asset with its base valuation® 
(cost, including the cost of capital improvements less 
depreciation allowed or allowable).* 

The basis of property acquired from a deceased person 
is usually the fair market value at the date of death, 


® The base valuation of property, fiom which gain or loss is 
computed by comparing the base value with the amount realised, is 
referred to throughout the Code as the “basis” of the property. 

* A depreciation deduction must be made even in a year of loss, 
This will augment the loss, limited relief for which is given by 
carry-back and carry-forward provisions. 
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although there are special provisions whereby an executor 
of an estate can elect to value the property one year from 
the date of death, or at the date of sale if this takes place 
within one year of death. In such a case, there will be no 
gain or loss as the basis will be the same as the amount 
realised. For property acquired by gift, again with 
exceptions, the base valuation is the basis to the donor, 
except that if this is less than the fair market value at the 
date of gift, then, for determining loss only, the basis is 
the fair market value. This leaves an interesting quirk in 
the law, for in certain circumstances there may be no 
gain or loss when the donee sells or exchanges the 
property. For example, if the basis in the hands of the 
donor was $80 and the fair market value on the date of 
gift was $60, there would be no gain or loss if the donee 
sold at $70. The donee’s basis for determining gain would 
be $80 and for loss would be $60. 

As was mentioned earlier, depreciation plays an 
important role in determining capital gains. Depreciation 
allowances are deducted from income which is taxed at 
ordinary rates (much higher than capital gain rates). 
These deductions also reduce the basis of the property 
depreciated, very possibly below fair market value if fast 
depreciation methods are used. If the asset is sold at a 
gain (the excess of the amount realised over the adjusted 
basis, cost less depreciation), this could be a capital gain 
with resultant favourable tax treatment. By contrast, in 
the United Kingdom the gain resulting from the reduced 
basis because of depreciation would be taxed at ordinary 
rates, while any additional gain over and above the total 
depreciation already allowed would be a capital gain 
which would not be taxed. 

Many United States economists have suggested even 
faster depreciation write-offs than at present. This would 
increase the tax benefits mentioned above, so that it 
would be to the taxpayer’s advantage to buy new equip- 
ment much earlier than would otherwise be the case, with 
a resultant stimulus to the economy. 

To close a loophole in this area, the Code provides that 
gains from the sale or exchange of depreciable property 
between husband and wife, or between an individual and 
a controlled corporation, will be taxed at ordinary rates. 
This is to prevent collusive sales of depreciable property 
for the sole purpose of giving the transferor a gain which 
would be taxed at the favourable capital gain rates, while 
giving the transferee a higher basis for depreciation, 
which would then be deducted from income taxed at the 
higher ordinary tax rates. 

There are other Sections of the Code that provide for 
adjustment of basis when there is a non-recognition of 
gain or loss. A few of these provisions will be mentioned 
in a subsequent paragraph dealing with certain special 
situations. 


How Capital Gains are Taxed 

Capital gains in the United States are not subjected to a 
special tax; they are covered by the ordinary income tax. 
The favourable tax treatment already referred to results 
from the fact that, once a sum is identified as a long-term 
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capital gain, only half the gain will have to be included 
in taxable income to be taxed at ordinary rates. 

As was mentioned previously, the Code provides for 
deductions from gross income to arrive at taxable 
income. Two of these deductions permitted for individual 
taxpayers as distinct from corporate taxpayers, and 
related to the taxation of capital gains, are the deduction 
for long-term capital gains and the deduction of losses 
from sales or exchanges of capital assets. 

A distinction has already been made between long-term 
and short-term capital gains and losses, using the six 
months’ holding period as the point to determine whether 
the gain or loss is long or short term. Long-term capital 
gains and losses are netted, and so are short-term capital 
gains and losses, to get a net long-term capital gain or 
loss and a net short-term capital gain or loss. In the case 
of a taxpayer other than a corporation, if the net long- 
term capital gains exceed any net short-term capital 
losses, 50 per cent. of the excess is allowed as a deduction 
from gross income. With the brackets for individuals 
running from a minimum of 20 per cent. of taxable 
income to 91 per cent. on taxable incomes in excess of 
$200,000 for unmarried taxpayers and $300,000 for 
married taxpayers, this deduction can be quite sub- 
stantial. 

The net tax effect for an individual in the 20 per cent. 
tax bracket would be to have a net capital gain taxed at 
10 percent.’ The maximum tax on long-term capital gains, 
however, is 25 per cent. so that for individuals whose 
incomes carry them beyond the 50 per cent. tax bracket, 
an alternative method of computing the total tax is pro- 
vided. Such an individual would compute his taxable 
income at ordinary rates without including the net long- 
term capital gain. He will then compute separately 25 per 
cent. of the full net capital gain (excess of long-term 
capital gains over short-term capital losses). This will be 
added to the tax on his ordinary income to arrive at his 
total tax liability. This alternative method has the double 
effect of limiting the tax on long-term capital gains to 
25 per cent. and possibly reducing the ordinary income 
tax bracket, since the gain is excluded from the computa- 
tion of taxable income. 

A corporation does not get the 50 per cent. deduction, 
but computes its tax in similar manner to the alternative 
method mentioned above, taking 25 per cent. of any net 
long-term capital gain and adding this amount to its tax 
on ordinary income at corporate rates, which are 30 per 
cent. on the first $25,000 and 52 per cent. on taxable 
income above $25,000. 

Losses also play an important part in the computation 
of the tax. Long-term capital losses are deductible from 
long-term capital gains and short-term capital losses are 
deductible from short-term capital gains. If there is a net 
short-term capital gain and a net long-term capital gain, 


* For example, if a taxpayer has a net long-term capital gain of 
$10,000 and no short-term capital loss, he could deduct $5,000 
(50 per cent. of $10,000) from gross income leaving a taxable income 
(assuming no other income or deductions) of $5,000 which would 
be taxable at 20 per cent. This would result in a $1,000 tax on a 
$10,000 gain. 
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Class 31-the world’s most 
versatile accounting machine 


The National 31 is a direct entry accounting machine of almost unlimited versatility — 
so highly automatic in operation that the operator can concentrate almost exclusively 
on the accuracy of her keyboard settings. In accordance with the best principles of 
ergonomic design, the form carriage lies well within the natural reach of the arms; the 
amount and narrative keyboards are ideally placed for untiring operation; the keys and 
controls are encompassed comfortably within the natural span of the normal hand. 
Unaffected by discomfort or fatigue, the National 31 operator maintains ‘9 a.m. efficiency’ 
throughout the working day. 


Available with or without 
integrated facilities for direct 
multiplication (in sterling and 
decimal) and/or automatic capturing 
of selected data on punched cards 

or punched paper tape. 
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The advice 
of the City 
is freely 


available 


As an issuing house, The Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation, Limited deals 


‘with all problems of capital raising and 


reconstruction that may affect existing 
public companies and those considering 
a Stock Exchange quotation. As a 
member of The Charterhouse Group, 
it can make available the advice and 
range of services offered by its associated 
companies in the Group. 
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A ‘general’ education course cannot hope to meet 
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the short-term gain will be taxable at ordinary rates and 
the long-term gain will be subject to the 50 per cent. 
deduction or the maximum tax of 25 per cent., whichever 
will result in a lower tax. If the net long-term capital 
gains exceed the net short-term capital losses, they are 
netted and the resultant figure is taxed as a net long-term 
capital gain. If net short-term capital gains exceed net 
long-term capital losses, the figures are netted and the 
resultant figure is taxed at ordinary rates. If net long-term 
capital losses exceed net short-term capital gains, or the 
short-term losses exceed the long-term gains, or there is a 
net loss for both, we then have a net capital loss, which 
for individuals may be deducted from taxable income up 
to a maximum of $1,000 or the whole of the individual’s 
taxable income, whichever is smaller. Corporations are 
not permitted to deduct a net capital loss at all. The loss 
in the case of a corporation, and the balance of loss in the 
case of an individual, may not be lost for ever, since the 
Code permits the net loss to be carried forward as a net 
short-term capital loss to each of the five succeeding 
taxable years. The only reason for drawing a distinction 
between short-term gains and ordinary income, both 
taxable at ordinary rates, is because relief for capital 
losses is given only by offsetting against capital gains, 
except for the $1,000 deduction mentioned above. 

It can be seen that there is ample opportunity for tax 
planning by appropriate sales of capital assets—especially 
those assets that have a quick turnover, such as securities 
—for the purpose of taking advantage of the netting of 
gains and losses. The taxpayer does not want to have a loss 
deducted from a long-term capital gain which is subject 
to favourable tax treatment, but tries to arrange any 
losses he may have so that they can be deducted from 
short-term capital gains which are taxable at ordinary 
rates. - 

To prevent possible manipulations and to close loop- 
holes, there is a Section in the Code that disallows losses 
to related or controlled persons (including corporations). 
Another Section prevents “wash” sales of stock or 
securities. This Section disallows a loss on a sale or 
exchange of securities if substantially similar securities 
were acquired thirty days before or after the sale produ- 
cing the loss. 


Special Situations 

Many special situations are provided for in the Code. 
One that was mentioned previously concerns real estate 
or depreciable property used in a trade or business. These 
assets, it will be remembered, were excluded from the 
definition of a capital asset. They are subject to special 
favourable tax treatment, for if gains from these assets 
held longer than six months exceed losses, then the net 
gain is taxable in the same way as long-term capital gains. 
If losses exceed gains, the losses are deductible as ordinary 
losses and are therefore not subject to the limitations of 
relief from capital losses. 

There are many provisions in the Code that for one 
reason or another postpone the recognition of a realised 
gain or loss. For example, gain or loss is not recognised if 
there is an exchange of property of like kind. Gain is not 


recognised if the proceeds from an involuntary conver- 
sion are invested in similar property. Also, gain is not 
recognised if the proceeds from the sale of residential 
property are invested in another residence within a year. 
Usually, if the entire proceeds are not reinvested, gain 
will be recognised up to the amount of proceeds not 
reiavested. An unrecognised gain would not ultimately 
escape income tax, for the basis of the new property will 
be reduced by any gain not recognised and the tax will be 
levied when the new property is sold at a gain. But the 
gain could escape tax if the taxpayer dies, for the property 
would then obtain a new basis as of the date of death. In 
those cases where a gain is not recognised at present but 
is postponed until a future sale or exchange, the holding 
period of the property is carried over to the new property. 


Conclusion 

The special tax treatment given to capital gains in the 
United States undoubtedly complicates the Internal 
Revenue Code. Would it be better, perhaps, to treat 
capital gains like ordinary income? Or to allow them to 
escape tax altogether as in the United Kingdom? Most 
Americans are reasonably content with their system of 
taxing capital gains but, of course, would not object to 
any suggestion that would reduce taxes. If any change is 
contemplated, however, it is in the direction of diminish- 
ing the favourable treatment now given to capital gains. 
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Taxation Danger 
Points— II 


Sales of Shares in a Company 

A man who has built up a successful business for a 
company of which he is the principal shareholder may 
want to dispose of his shares and to hand over his duties 
to others, not from a desire to avoid tax but from the 
natural pressure of advancing years. If the company is 
carrying on the trade of dealing in securities or land or 
buildings, or of developing land, or the trade is such that 
any one object in the trading stock belonging to the 
company at the time of the sale of the shares amounts to 
one-fifth or more of the value of the net assets of the 
company, the sale must be made with these provisions in 
mind: 

(1) Sections 21 and 28 of the Finance Act, 1960, and 

Section 32 of the Finance Act, 1951. 

(2) Section 245 of the Income Tax Act, 1952. 

(3) Section 46 of the Finance Act, 1940. 

(4) If the consideration is inadequate and the facts indicate 

that there was not a bona fide sale and purchase, so that 

there is an element of bounty, the gift inter vivos provisions 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881, Section 

38 (2) (a); Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1889, Section 

11 (1); Finance Act, 1894, Section 2 (1) (c); Finance 

(1909-10) Act, 1910, Section 59 (1); Finance Act, 1946, 

Section 47 and Schedule XI, Pt. 1, para 1; Finance Act, 

1950, Section 46; and the Finance Act, 1947, Section 38. 

(5) Although the stamp duty on the transfer will be payable 

by the purchaser of the shares, the vendor is interested in 

Section 74 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, since the 

price may be influenced by the stamp duty. 

The list may seem formidable. It bears out the warning 
in the first article, which appeared in last month’s issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY, that it is foolish to enter into any trans- 
action today without considering all its taxation aspects. 

In an established company which has built up a thriving 
business, the shares will be worth much more than the 
nominal value because of accumulated profits, the good- 
will element, continuance of sound management, and so 
on. It may be, too, that the assets are undervalued in the 
balance sheet, as is often the case with freehold land and 
buildings and other fixed assets for which depreciation 
has been adequately provided. Should the company be 
one to which Section 21 of the Finance Act, 1960, 
applies, the sale of the shares may attract tax on what has 
hitherto been regarded as capital. This will be so if the 
person who acquires the shares will control the company 
and is not a dealer in shares. The Section is aimed at sales 
of shares which in effect include the realisation of the 


The second article in a series written to remind 
readers of some pitfalls in advising on taxation 
matters. 
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profit that would be made on the stock if it were sold 
separately. In arriving at the amount presumed to be the 
profit on stock, a deduction is made from the proper 
consideration for the whole share capital (that is, the 
price that would have been paid if the whole share 
capital had been sold at the same price as those actually 
sold)* of the income tax written-down value of assets 
subject to capital allowances and the open market selling 
value of other assets—except goodwill, for which a 
deduction can be made only to the extent that considera- 
tion was given for it on an arm’s length bargain between 
independent persons. The liabilities are then added and 
the result is deemed to be the selling price of the stock, the 
book value of which is deducted to arrive at the notional 
profit. The proportionate part of this notional profit 
appropriate to the shares sold is assessable on the sellers 
unless it is shown that the stock will be sold in the course 
of trade or to a person who will bring it in as purchases in 
his trade. This Section was discussed more fully in 
ACCOUNTANCY for August, 1960 (pages 457-9). It may be 
that in fact any profit is really for goodwill; that fact 
would be a sound argument against a direction. 

If the transaction in securities has as a main benefit 
a tax advantage, then Section 28 of the Finance Act, 
1960 (discussed in the January and February, 1961, issues 
of ACCOUNTANCY, pages 30-1 and 89-90) may also apply 
so as to negative the tax advantage. Somewhat similar 
provisions apply for profits tax under Section 32 of the 
Finance Act, 1951. If there is any doubt, application 
should be made to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for a clearance before selling the shares. 

Similarly, if the company is under the control of five 
or fewer persons, a clearance for surtax purposes will be 
necessary under Section 252 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952. Indemnities will be required from the vendor 
against possible liability on the company on the above 
heads. 

Should the vendor of the shares have acquired them 
from the company in exchange for cash or a considera- 
tion in kind, there is the question of liability on his death 
for estate duty under Section 46 of the Finance Act, 
1940. This rarely applies, but must be taken into account 
and will often form the ground for another indemnity 
from the vendor to the company. 

The vendor’s interest in the gift inter vivos provisions 
is that if there is a gift and he dies within the five-year 
period it may affect the estate duty payable on his estate, 
because aggregation may take it into a higher rate of 
duty. 

So far as the consideration is for undrawn profits, 
stamp duty will be saved if bonus shares are issued in the 
form of renounceable allotment letters ; only the remainder 
of the consideration will bear stamp duty. 

The valuation of the shares for the purposes of the sale 
will proceed in the usual way, having regard to the 
earning power; any addition to a price so fixed must be 
made with the above considerations well in mind. 


*There is a formula for cases where there are shares of different 
types. 
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Taxation Notes 


The Year of Double Tax Relief 
Relief is due to a resident in the 
United Kingdom for oversea tax paid 
on the same income as is taxed in the 
U.K. As a result, the year in which 
the income is charged to tax is the 
appropriate one to consider in each 
country or territory. 

Thus, if a company is charged on 
the profits of its accounting year 
ended September 30, 1959, on a 
profit of £48,000 which includes 
£12,000 taxed overseas as for the 
calendar year 1959, the appropriate 
relief will be given against profits tax 
for the year to September 30, 1959, 
and income tax for the year of assess- 
ment 1960/61, these being the taxes 
on the same income. If the oversea 
tax were £4,800, the relief would be 
as foilows: 

U.K. tax on oversea profits: 


£ 
Profits tax, chargeable 
accounting period 
1/10/58 to 30/9/59— 
£12,000 at 10 per cent. 1,200 
Income tax, 1960/61 
£12,000 at 7s. 9d. 4,650 
5,850 
Credit for oversea tax: 
Profits tax 1,200 
Income tax 3,600 
4,800 


Stamp Duty on Transfers between 
Associated Companies 

Where one company is the bene- 
ficial owner of not less than 90 per 
cent. of the issued share capital of the 
other, or not less than 90 per cent. 
of the issued share capital of each is 
in the beneficial ownership of a third 
company (all being companies with 
limited liability), they are termed 
associated companies. Relief is ob- 
tainable under Section 42 of the 
Finance Act, 1930, as amended by 
Section 50 of the Finance Act, 1938, 
from stamp duty on any instrument 


which conveys or transfers a bene- 
ficial interest in property from one 
associated company to another, pro- 
vided that the instrument is not 
executed in pursuance of or in con- 
nection with any arrangement under 
which either the consideration was 
to be provided by a person other than 
a company which at the time of the 
execution of the instrument was 
associated with either the transferor 
or the transferee, or the beneficial 
interest in the property was pre- 
viously conveyed or transferred 
directly or indirectly by such a 
person. 


Representations by the Institute of 
Taxation 

The Institute of Taxation in its pre- 
Budget representations to the Chan- 
cellor recommended that the basis of 
assessment under Cases IV and V of 
Schedule D should be on the income 
arising in the actual year of assess- 
ment and not the preceding year, and 
that this principle should be extended 
next to Case III and finally to Cases 
I and II. It also recommended that 
capital allowances such as those 
applying to industrial buildings and 
structures should be extended to 
cover all buildings used for the pur- 
pose of business. Schedule A and its 
associated legislation should be re- 
pealed and the income actually re- 
ceived from real property should be 
chargeable under Schedule D. Sched- 
ule B should be abolished, but the 
basis of assessment should continue 
in respect of commercial woodlands 
although assessed under Schedule D. 
Further, the taxpayer should still 
have the right to be assessed on the 
actual profits under Schedule D 
rather than on one-third of the gross 
annual value for Schedule A. 

Two recommendations on surtax 
are that directions should be made in 
respect only of a reasonable distri- 
bution and not of the full amount of 
the profits, and that the exemption 
limit for individuals should be raised 
from £2,000 to £3,000. 

For estate duty, personal repre- 
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sentatives should be entitled to value 
each of the assets of the deceased 
either at the date of death or at the 
date of obtaining probate, whichever 
figure is the lower, provided that 
probate is obtained within three 
months of death. 


New Tax Reserve Certificates 

There is now available a new series 
of Tax Reserve Certificates, the ninth, 
which should make a rather wider 
appeal than the previous issues. As 
with the preceding series, interest is 
free of income tax, surtax and profits 
tax and runs for a maximum period 
of two years, but is dependent upon 
the certificates being surrendered in 
payment of surtax, profits tax, in- 
come tax (except P.A.Y.E.) and land 
tax. The current rate of interest is 
3 per cent. The added advantages of 
the new series are that certificates can 
be purchased in multiples of £5, in- 
stead of £25 as heretofore, and that 
if certificates are surrendered in 
excess of tax payable any excess will 
be refunded in the form of certificates, 
provided it is a multiple of £5. Odd 
amounts are refunded in cash and de 
not bear interest. The object is evi 

dently to extend the appeal of the 
certificates to individuals paying 
moderate amounts of tax, some of 
whom will doubtless be attracted by 
a Clear 3 per cent. tax free for a maxi- 
mum period of two years without 
payment of any commission and 
without risk of loss such as might 
occur on a purchase of gilt-edged 
stock. It will no longer be necessary 
to sign a certificate surrendered in 
payment of tax unless a balance of 
£5 or more is to be refunded by 
cheque. 


Double Taxation—Sweden and the 
Faroe Islands 

Three Double Taxation Conventions 
were published on April 5 as sche- 
dules to Orders in Council, numbered 
S.I. 1961 Nos. 577, 578 and 579. The 
first two are between the United 
Kingdom and Sweden—a revised 
Convention relating to taxes on 
income and a new one relating to 
estate duties. The third sets out the 
arrangements for extending to the 
Faroe Islands the Double Taxation 
Convention with Denmark. 
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Recent 
Tax Cases 


Income Tax 

Capital or income expenditure—Purchase 
of sisal estates—Grant of occupancy for 
ninety-nine years—Payment of premium 
and “royalty’—Royalty payments for 
limited period—Whether royalty capital 
expenditure for purchase of capital asset 
—East African Income Tax (Manage- 
ment) Act, 1952, Section 14 (1). 


In Ralli Estates, Ltd. y. Commissioner 
of Income Tax (Eastern Africa) (Privy 
Council, 1961, 1 W.L.R. 329), the 
Government of Tanganyika, after the 
1939/45 war, made an Ordinance under 
which it acquired, inter alia, two sisal 
estates totalling some 23,469 acres which 
were at one time owned by enemy 
nationals. These estates were transferred 
to the Government on July 1, 1948, and 
it entrusted the management of them to 
Ralli Brothers, Ltd. On March 17, 1950, 
the Government issued a public notice 
whereby it invited applications for the 
purchase of estates previously held by 
enemy nationals, and Ralli Brothers, 
Ltd. applied to purchase the two estates 
managed by them. Negotiations ensued 
as a result of which the Government, by 
letters of September 30 and October 26, 
1950, agreed to grant a right of occu- 
pancy of the two estates to Ralli Bro- 
thers, Ltd. for ninety-nine years from 
January 1, 1951, at (i) a rent of 2s. per 
acre per annum or (ii) a premium of 
£311,000, and (iii) a “royalty” on all 
sisal fibre exported from the two estates, 
up to a total of £174,600 but reducible 
in certain circumstances. 

In the formal offer made two months 
later by the Tanganyika Department of 
Lands and Mines to the appellant com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Ralli Brothers, Ltd. formed for the pur- 
pose, the Department, after consulta- 
tion with the Income Tax Authority, 
described the £174,600 as “balance of the 
purchase moneys”’ instead of “royalty,”’ 
and the appellant company accepted the 
amended description of the payments. 
The payments were to be made by 
monthly instalments assessed by refer- 
ence to the tonnage of line sisal fibre 
produced and exported during the pre- 
ceding month, and were to be calculated 
on a sliding scale based on the ‘average 
f.o.b. price of the fibre. The contract 
further provided that the monthly instal- 
ments should be paid until either the 
£174,600 was discharged or a total fibre 
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tonnage of 19,397 tons should have been 
cut and accounted for, whichever should 
first occur. 


The appellants claimed that the pay-— 


ments of £174,600 were “‘outgoings and 
expenses wholly and exclusively incurred 
...in the production of” the income of 
the company within the meaning of 
Section 14 (1) of the East African 
Income Tax (Management) Act, 1952 
(which is similar to Section 137 (a) of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952), and deduc- 
tible thereunder in calculating their 
income for tax purposes. 

Lord Denning, who delivered the 
judgment of the Board, said that the 
words “balance of purchase moneys” 
must be taken prima facie to be a correct 
description of the payments, but the 
parties could not turn a revenue ex- 
penditure into a capital expenditure 
merely by saying that it was such. Every- 
thing depended in the last resort on the 
true nature of the payments as deter- 
mined by the Court, and for this pur- 
pose it was legitimate to look at the 
course of the negotiations as well as the 
formal contract. The appellants’ right of 
occupancy for ninety-nine years was a 
long-enduring right very different from 
a short lease, and the royalty was not 
payable throughout the ninety-nine years 
but only for an indeterminate period at 
the beginning—probably only a few 
years. It was not payabie on all the sisal 
fibre produced during the ninety-nine 
years but only until the total amount 
paid was £174,600 or until 19,397 tons 
of fibre had been exported, whichever 
was the earlier. As it happened, the price 
of fibre was so high in 1951 and 1952 
that the whole of the £174,600 was paid 
off in those years. The Board therefore 
rejected the appellants’ contention that 
the payments were royalties in the true 
sense. 

The question remained, however, 
whether the payments of the £174,600 
were made in order to acquire a capital 
asset, or for a capital purpose or for an 
income purpose. The answer was that 
the amounts were paid for a capital 
asset, or at any rate for a capital pur- 
pose. It was obvious, said Lord Denning, 
that the yearly rental of 2s. an acre 
(which represented the unimproved 
value of the land) was paid for an 
income purpose, but the premium of 
£311,000 and the payment of £174,600 
were, according to the catalogue which 
accompanied the public notice inviting 
applications for the purchase of the 
estates, together payable for “the un- 
exhausted improvements on the land, 
including leaf, buildings, machinery and 
equipment.” In the letter of September 


30, 1950, the premium and the “royalty 
were taken together as representing the 
“total net capital value” of the estates 
as shown by a table set out in the letter. 
In the table the premium and royalty 
were obviously paid for the capital asset 
represented by ninety-nine years’ right 
of occupancy of the unexhausted im- 
provements. Whether that right could 
properly be called a lease did not matter; 
it was a long-enduring interest which 
was of a capital nature, and the payment 
for it was capital expenditure. 

It was true, said his Lordship, that in 
some circumstances a reduced amount 
was payable by way of “royalty.”” The 
tonnage of sisal liable to royalty was 
19,397 tons, and on that tonnage it took 
a royalty of just over £9 a ton to make 
up £174,600. Hence, if the royalty 
averaged less than £9 a ton, the total 
sum payable would be less than £174,600, 
but the fact that a reduced amount was 
payable in certain circumstances did not 
alter the nature of the payment. On this 
view the formal contract did no more 
than express the true nature of the pay- 
ments. It made explicit that which was 
previously obscured by the use of the 
word “royalty.” If the royalty of 
£174,600 had been paid only in respect 
of the actual leaf potential on the two 
estates at the time of disposal (the esti- 
mated leaf potential was 19,397 tons), it 
would look as if the royalty were a true 
royalty payable on the fibre which could 
be produced from the plants growing on 
the estates (just like sand out of a pit) 
but limited in amount to £174,600. The 
company would then be paying for the 
leaf as it used it. But there was no evi- 
dence to show that the sums amounting 
to £174,600 were paid only in respect of 
the 19,397 tons of sisal. It must be taken 
that the £174,600 was part of the one 
composite payment of £485,600(£31 1,000 
plus £174,600) for the total net capital 
value. The £174,600 was on a par with 
the premium of £311,000 and was part 
of the purchase moneys for a capital 
asset. The appeal would therefore be 
dismissed. 


Income Tax 

Excess rents— Computation— Royalties 
of sandpit — Assessment — Actual or 
notional receipts—Income Tax Act, 1952, 
Sections 82 (Schedule A, paragraphs I, 2), 
86, 88 (3) (b), 99, 175 (1) (a), (4). 

The facts in Trustees of Tollemache 
Settled Estates vy. Coughtrie (House of 
Lords, 1961, 1 All E.R. 593) were noted 
in ACCOUNTANCY for July/August, 1959 
(page 403), and the case was again re- 
ferred to in the issue of June, 1960 (page 
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As you probably tell your client : 
LIFE ASSURANCE gives him cover for his dependants and tax relief on the 


premiums he pays. 


EQUITY INVESTMENT gives him a measure of protection against 
inflation and a stake in the progress of industry. 


But did you know this? 
British Shareholders International Trust 


a Unit Trust authorised by the Board of Trade, now presents an Executive Saving Scheme which 
combines these advantages, enabling him to insure his life for a stake in a balanced portfolio of 
over 120 selected leading British, American, Canadian, Australian and African securities 
and also British and American Government Stocks. 


The scheme provides a special kind of Endowment Assurance policy, not for a fixed cash sum, 
but for a block of units in the B.S.1.T. Payment is made by an initial premium of 25% of the cost 
of the units at the outset, and subsequent premiums over an agreed number of years (usually not 
less than 12). As with a normal life assurance policy, the premiums attract the statutory income tax 
relief, and the policy may be drawn up under the Married Women’s Property Act, so as to 
minimise Estate Duty. 


The offer price of the units on 11th April, 1961, was IIs. 8d. to yield £3-98 %. 


For further information, please write to the Managers, Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers Limited 
34 Moorgate, London, EC2 


THE LEADING AUTHORITY 
provides you weekly with the latest news of 


@® TAX CONCESSIONS 
@ CHANGES IN PRACTICE 
. @® REPORTS OF TAX CASES 
@ ARTICLES OF TOPICAL INTEREST 
@® YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED IN FIGURES 


Read LAXATION 

ORDER FORM | 

To TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED es 

98 Park Street, London, W1 + MAYfair 7888 ee 

Please send TAXATION for six months/one year. Remittance ‘5 

Price 1/6 Weekly £ s denclosed. (£4 5s year, £2 4s half-year.) Bits 

Subscription: £4 5s year, £2 4s half-year mune pets 
First published on October Ist, 1927, 
Taxation has served the taxpayer and & 

his advisers for over thirty-three years. Accy. 4/61 Pte 
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Way pass 


Just over 30 years ago, 

The Rapid Results College devised a new and entirely 
different form of tuition which was to bring astounding 
success to thousands of men and women in their profes- 
sional examinations, many taking first place in the world. 

Over the years, this unique method of study has been 
perfected. Today it has no equal. 

These home tuition courses are absolutely complete, there 
are no text books to buy. Each lesson is prepared for you 
by an expert tutor, so that every minute of your study is 
productive. 

If you enrol with the College, you will find the A.C.A. 
exams will hold no terrors for you; in fact, you will be 
surprised at the ease and speed of your success. You will 
find too, for the first time, that study can be a pleasure 
instead of a drudge, yet you are given a thorough under- 
standing of your subject which will lead to an early success 
in your examinations and early promotion in your career. 
Our confidence is such that we offer every student who 
conscientiously completes the course a genuine NO PASS 
—NO FEE GUARANTEE. 


* Every Course is complete. No text books to 
buy or hire. 

* No Pass- No Fee Guarantee to every student 
who conscientiously completes the course. 

* Cuts down the period of study to the mini- 
mum. 

* A different method of tuition far in advance 
of any other yet devised. 

* Over 60,000 successes in professional exami- 
nations. 


Send now for complete details of the A.C.A. courses 
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3, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 
or call at 235, Grand Buildings, rafal r Sq., W.C.2. 


or Midland Bank House, 26, Cross Street, Manchester 2. 
(Blackfriars 9515) 


PITMAN BOOKS 


STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 


Colin A. Perry. A book for the inexperienced 
investor, for the student and for the expert. 
Buying and selling stocks and shares, costs of 
making investments, requirements of the 
Companies Act, 1948 (and some suggestions for 
changes in balance sheet requirements), taxation, 
investments for non-profit organizations—all 
these are dealt with in a thoroughly readabie 
manner. 20/- net 


ACCOUNTANCY 
William Pickles, B.Com.(Vict.), etc. Third 
edition. The latest edition of this, one of the best 
known of all accountancy textbooks. Of course, 
the text has been thoroughly revised, and 
particular emphasis has been given to those 
recommendations of the Council of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 
that seem helpful to the student. 37/6 


HOW TO TAKE MINUTES 


Ernest Martin. Seventh edition by G. K. 
Bucknall. This book has always been of great 
help to those taking minutes at directors’ and 
shareholders’ meetings; indeed, at meetings of 
all types of societies. This new edition contains 
some revision and a section consisting of 
specimens of minutes taken at clubs and 
societies. 10/6 net 


Ready made for £20 only . . 


OR REGISTRATIONS 10 GNS. 


Forget your company 
Registration problems 


More and more people are coming to us for Ready-formed Companies 
— it saves them time and money. £20 Fee covers all statutory documents, 
Guarantee re trading, Books and Seal. High Quality printing and first 
class service ensure entire satisfaction. No extras. 
Expert staff also handle special registrations from 8 days, Fee 10 gns: 
Company and Trade Mark searches. 
Let us send you full details and specimen Mem. & Arts. 
FOR PROFESSIONAL FIRMS ONLY 


Write to: DEPT AY.1, HART & CO. 


(BUSH HOUSE) LTD. 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tem 1938 and COV 1609 
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357), when the Court of Appeal had 
reversed the judgment of Upjohn, J., 
and upheld the determination of the 
General Commissioners. The House of 
Lords has now affirmed the decision of 
the Court of Appeal. 

Section 175 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952, deals with the taxation of excess 
rents of immediate lessors arising under 
certain short leases. It was common 
ground between the parties on appeal to 
the Lords that surface rent and royalties 
received by the taxpayers under a twenty- 
one years’ lease of land comprising a 
sandpit fell within that Section, so that 
the excess rents would be taxed under 
Case VI of Schedule D. The question at 
issue was whether the taxpayers were 
assessable for the year of assessment 
1953/54 on the basis of the rent and 
royalties actually received by them in 
that year (less the amount of the Sche- 
dule A assessment on the land and 
allowable Schedule A deductions for the 
purpose of collection), or whether Sec- 
tion 175, on its true construction, 
required a computation to be made of 
the annual value of the land in accord- 
ance with certain provisions applicable 
to Schedule A and having regard to the 
rent and royalties reserved by the “other 
terms” of the lease. The Crown con- 
tended for the first method and the tax- 
payers for the second, which would 
generally produce a lower assessment. 
By the first method royalties of £646 and 
surface rent of £22, amounting to £668, 
fell to be reduced by one-eighth for the 
purposes of collection under Section 99 
of the Act of 1952, leaving £584. (If the 
landlord paid the rates the figure would 
be reduced under Section 86, and if the 
tenant undertook the repairs the figure 
would be increased under Section 88 (3) 
(5), but no such adjustments arose in the 
case.) The Schedule A assessment on the 
land amounted to £7, and the excess rent 
chargeable under Section 175 was there- 
fore £577. By the second method the 
actual sum of £646 received in royalties 
would be replaced in the calculation by 
an estimated figure of the annual value. 
On the contention of the taxpayers, the 
Commissioners should be directed to 
estimate the amount of sand obtainable 
from the pit and ascertain whether or 
not it was likely to be used up before the 
end of twenty-one years. They should 
then estimate the royalties which the 
landlords were likely to receive in toto 
under the lease and spread them over the 
period of the lease so as to secure a 
yearly figure. 

The House of Lords held that the 
material factors wére the actual pay- 
ments made and conditions obtaining 
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in the year of assessment; and that Sec- 
tion 175 (1) did not require a computa- 
tion to be made on Schedule A principles 
of the annual value of the land. Lord 
Hodson said that the emphasis in the 
sub-Section was on the word “rent.” 
That rent was the rent for the year of 
assessment, and there was no ground for 
treating the rent as one of the terms of 
the lease to be used only as evidence 
upon which a nominal rent was to be 
fixed on a Schedule A basis. The words 
“other terms” in the sub-Section could 
not embrace rent for other years. The 
assessment to be made was a Schedule A 
assessment under Case VI on profits and 
gains for the year of assessment, and the 
reference in the sub-Section to Schedule 
A provisions was necessary merely in 
order that the taxpayer might not suffer 
the injustice of being deprived of any 
adjustments to which he should be 
entitled. 


Income Tax 

Double taxation relief — Purchase of 
shares in Australian company—New or 
additional source of income — Case V 
assessment of dividends— Dividends liable 
to income tax in two years of assessment 
—Credit allowed in respect of Australian 
tax—Whether credit available in each of 
two years of assessment — Income Tax 
Act, 1952, Sections 123 (1), 132 (1), 133 
(1) (6) (©), 134, 347, Schedule XVI, para- 
graphs 2, 4, 5, 8 (3) (6), 13, 15—Double 
Taxation Relief (Taxes on Income) (Aus- 
tralia) Order, 1947, Schedule, article XII 

The facts in Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. ». Caro (Court of Appeal, 
1961, 1 All E.R. 658) were noted in 
ACCOUNTANCY for January, 1960 (page 
32). Shortly, the taxpayer company in 
1952 subscribed for further Ordinary 
shares in an Australian company, which 
constituted either a new source or an 
addition to an existing source of income 
under Section 134 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952. It first received dividends on 
the newly acquired shares in 1953/54 and 
for each of the second and third years of 
assessment, 1954/55 and 1955/56, the 
taxpayer company was assessed to 
United Kingdom income tax on the 
basis of the dividends actually received 
in 1954/55. Article XII (1) of the Sche- 
dule to the Double Taxation Relief 
(Taxes on Income) (Australia) Order, 
1947, provides that 

Australian tax payable, whether directly 

or by deduction, in respect of income 
~ derived from sources in Australia shall be 

allowed as a credit against any United 

Kingdom tax payable in respect of that 

income. 
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Australian tax borne by the Australian 
company in respect of the year 1954/55 
and ranking for credit against United 
Kingdom income tax amounted to 
£49,212. The question arose whether this 
credit for Australian tax could be allowed 
twice if the same Australian income paid 
United Kingdom income tax twice. In 
the circumstances of the case the same 
income did pay income tax twice. The 
dividends paid to the taxpayer company 
arose from a possession out of the 
United Kingdom, and were thus assess- 
able to United Kingdom income tax 
under Case V of Schedule D. Under 
Section 133 (1) (6) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, the Case V assessment for the 
year of assessment 1954/55 fell to be 
computed on the actual income of that 
year, that is, the dividends payable in 
the year ended April 5, 1955. As no 
notice was given pursuant to Section 
133 (1) (c), the Case V assessment for 
1955/56 fell to be computed in accord- 
ance with Section 132 (1) on the income 
arising in the year preceding the year of 
assessment, that is, also on the divi- 
dends payable in the year ended April 5, 
1955. 

Wynn-Parry, J., had held that the sum 
to be “allowed as a credit against any 
United Kingdom tax” could be used 
once only, and the Court of Appeal 
affirmed his decision, although it con- 
sidered that the result operated some- 
what harshly on the taxpayers. The 
position was succinctly stated by Dono- 
van, L.J. He said that the answer to the 
question whether the credit under Article 
XII (1) of the Schedule to the Order of 
1947 could be used more than once was 
to be found in the general tenor of the 
Order and its subject-matter. The sub- 
ject-matter included profits tax, and, 
since profits tax was levied on the actual 
income of a period and not on the con- 
ventional basis of the income of some 
other period, there never could be any 
question of allowing a credit for Aus- 
tralian tax twice against profits tax. 
Hence the taxpayer company had to 
argue in the case that its claim to relief 
from income tax was a different claim 
from that in relation to profits tax, 
although the language of the Order lent 
no support to such a distinction. The 
situation would be the same if excess 
profits tax were still in force; and it was 
not without significance that Schedule 
XVI to the Act of 1952 (which contains 
provisions as to relief from income tax 
and profits tax by way of credit in respect 
of foreign tax) referred throughout to 
“the credit to be allowed”’ in the singular 
number. 

It was true, said his Lordship, that 
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the result reached might produce an 
anomaly; for example, if the Australian 
tax arose first in year one and ceased in 
year six, in some cases no relief would 
be obtained in year five. But in the field 
of double taxation relief, which dealt 
with different taxes levied in different 
countries on different lines, perfection in 
any system of relief must be almost 
impossible to achieve. If Parliament had 
intended that credit for Australian tax 
could be given more than once, much 
more specific language would have been 
used in the relevant instruments. It 
would have been simple to say that such 
credit should be allowed against United 
Kingdom tax if and so often as that tax 
was payable in respect of the same Aus- 
tralian income, whether that income was 
itself the subject-matter of the assess- 
ment or the measure of it. This result 
could not be spelled out of the words 
“any tax” in Article XII alone. (It was 
assumed for the purposes of this case— 
the parties being in agreement on the 
point—that the words “that income” in 
Article XII meant actual income of the 
Australian company in Australia and 
not income of a year of assessment com- 
puted on English income tax principles. 
The Court made it plain that it did not 
so decide and that the matter was left 


open.) 


Income Tax and Profits Tax 

Company — Control — Two companies 
controlled by trustees under different 
trusts—Same person registered as first- 
named trustee under the respective trusts 
in the respective companies’ share 
registers—Whether both companies con- 
trolled by same person—Income Tax 
Act, 1952, Sections 333 (1), 469 (1). 


Section 469 (1) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, reads as follows: 


Subject to the provisions of this section, 
where . . . any property is sold and— 
(a) the buyer is a body of persons over 
whom the seller has control or the seller 
is a body of persons over whom the 
buyer has control, or both the seller and 
the buyer are bodies of persons and some 
other person has control over both of 
them; and (5) the property is sold at a 
price less than the price which it might 
have been expected to fetch if the parties 
to the transaction had been independent 
persons dealing at arm’s length; then in 
computing the income, profits or losses 
of the seller for income tax and profits 
tax purposes, the like consequences shall 
ensue as would have ensued if the 


property had been sold for the price 
which it would have fetched if the trans- 
action had been a transaction between 
independent persons dealing as afonesaid. 


Sub-Section (5) states that in the Section 
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“control’’ has the meaning ascribed to 

it by Section 333 (1) of the Act; that is to 

Say: 
“Control,” in relation to a body corpor- 
ate, means the power of a person to 
secure, by means of the holding of shares 
or the possession of voting power in or in 
relation to that or any other body cor- 
porate, or by virtue of any powers con- 
ferred by the articles of association or 
other document regulating that or any 
other body corporate, that the affairs of 
the first-mentioned body corporate are 
conducted in accordance with the wishes 
of that person... 


In C.L.R. Lithgow’s Ltd. (Court of 
Session, 1961, 5 Scots Law Times 10) 
Lithgow’s Ltd. sold two ships to Nile 
Steamship Co. Ltd. at such a price that 
the provisions of Section 469 of the Act 
of 1952 would have been applicable if 
“some other person had control over 
both’”’ companies. The majority of the 
shares in Lithgow’s were held jointly by 
A, B, C and D, as trustees acting under 
a trust in favour of E. The majority of 
the shares in Nile Steamship Co. were 
held jointly by A, F and B as trustees 
acting under a trust in favour of G. In 
each case A was the person first named 
on the share register in respect of the 
majority holdings. The articles of asso- 
ciation of each company provided, 
inter alia, that where two or more per- 
sons were jointly entitled to shares, the 
vote of that one of such persons whose 
name stood first in the register in respect 
of such shares should alone be accepted. 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
directed that Section 469 (1) should 
apply to the sale of the two ships on the 
ground that both companies were 
controlled by A, and assessments to 
income tax and profits tax were made 
accordingly on Lithgow’s Ltd. in respect 
of profits arising from the sale. The 
company appealed to the Special Com- 
missioners, who allowed the appeal. The 
Court of Session, as the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, affirmed the 
decision of the Special Commissioners. 

In his judgment the Lord President 
(Clyde) distinguished the cases of 
B. W. Noble Ltd. v. C.I.R. (1926) 12 
T.C. 911; British-American Tobacco Co. 
Ltd. v. C.I.R. (1943) 29 T.C. 49; J. 
Bibby and Sons Lid. v. C.1.R. (1945) 
29 T.C. 167; John Shields and Co. 
(Perth) Ltd. v. C.I.R. (1950) 29 T.C. 475; 
S. Berendsen Ltd. v. C.I.R. (1958) 37 
T.C. 517; and Barclays Bank Lid. v. 
C.1.R. [1960] 2 All E.R. 817. He said 
that “one of three or four trustees is in a 
very different position.”” A was merely a 
joint holder of trust shares along with 
his co-trustees, whose names were on 


the registers of shareholders, and even 
though he was first-named trustee that 
did not give him power to secure that 
the affairs of the company were con- 
ducted in accordance with his wishes 
alone. A trustee was in a fiduciary posi- 
tion and had a duty not merely to the 
beneficiaries but to his co-trustees. In his 
opinion what Parliament was dealing 
with in Section 469 wasa real association 
between two companies, not just the acci- 
dental association arising from what 
must often be a coincidence, namely, 
that the same individual was the first- 
named trustee in respect of a majority 
holding of shares by two trusts which 
might have no connection with each 
other at all. 

This judgment is fully supported by 
common sense; but the words “one of 
three or four trustees is in a very dif- 
ferent position’? must apparently be 
read in a limited context, since there 
were at one time four trustees in 
Barclays Bank Lid. v. C.I.R. (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for September, 1960, 
pages 538-9), yet the first-named 
trustee was held to be in control of the 
company for estate duty purposes. 
That case and the present case, though 
dealing with different matters, may 
usefully be compared, since both centre 
around the first-named person in the 
share register of the company. 


Profits Tax 

Deferred repairs—Change in person 
carrying on business—Change after 
statutory date—Whether relief available 
to successor—Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939, 
Section 16 (1)—Finance Act, 1946, 
Sections 36, 37—Electricity Act, 1947, 
Section 14. 


Excess Profits Tax was introduced as a 
wartime measure by Part III of the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939. It was a tax, 
not upon the trade, but upon the trader; 
hence Section 16 (1) of the Act provided 
that 


as from the date of any change in the 
persons carrying on the trade or business, 
the trade or business shall be deemed to 
have been discontinued and a new trade 
or business to have been commenced. 


Section 36 of the Finance Act, 1946, 
abolished excess profits tax after Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. Section 37 (1) enacted that 


if any person who, in a chargeable ac- 
counting period ending December 31, 
1946, carried on a trade or business the 
profits of which for any chargeable ac- 
counting period are charged to excess 
profits tax, makes a claim for relief. . . 
and proves that (within a specified time) 
any terminal expenses . . . have been in- 
curred in connection with the trade or 
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business, he shall be entitled to require 
(a) in the case of costs of deferred repairs 
and renewals . . . and (bd) in the case of 
rehabilitation costs . . . that the profits of 
the trade or business (for each accounting 
period)... shall... be treated as reduced 
by the amount of the said costs. 


Sub-Section (3) then defined “terminal 
expenses”” as meaning “expenses in- 
curred by the person carrying on the 
trade or business... 

In North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board vy. C.I.R. (Court of Session, 1960, 
T.R. 355) the whole undertaking of the 
Scottish Power Co. Ltd. and its sub- 
sidiary the Grampion Electric Supply 
Co. was on April 1, 1948, transferred to 
and vested in the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board by virtue of 
Section 14 of the Electricity Act, 1947. 
Between April, 1940, and December 31, 
1946, the Grampion company was liable 
during some seven accounting periods 
to pay excess profits tax. No such tax 
was in fact paid, and at the time when 
the companies vested in the Board the 
liability was outstanding. Between April 
1, 1948, and the end of that year the 
Board carried out and paid for certain 
repairs and renewals to works which had 
belonged to the Grampion company 
but which, owing to wartime con- 
ditions, that company had not been able 
to execute previously. The question 
arose whether the Board could itself 
claim relief from payment of excess 
profits tax in respect of the expenditure 
on the deferred repairs and renewals. 
The Board of Referees decided that the 
Hydro-Electric Board was entitled to 
this relief, but the Lord Ordinary in 
Exchequer Causes allowed an appeal by 
the Revenue. 

The Lord President of the Court of 
Session (Lord Clyde) said that as (by 
virtue of Section 16 (1) of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1939) a trade ceased to be 
undertaken if there was a change in the 
person who carried it on, to qualify for 
the relief the person incurring the costs 
must be the same person as carried on 
the trade or business in the chargeable 
accounting period ending December 31, 
1946. In the present case the trade of the 
Grampion company must be deemed to 
have been discontinued on April 1, 
1948, when a new trade was commenced 
by the Board. The circumstances were 
therefore such as to exclude any relief 
under Section 37 of the Finance Act, 
1946, which contefhplated a wholly 
different situation where no takeover by 
one person from another had occurred. 
It had been contended by the Board, 
however, that it acquired a right to 
claim relief by virtue of Section 14 (2) 
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(iii) of the Electricity Act, 1947. Sub- 
Section (3) of that Act vested in the 
Board the assets of electricity under- 
takings in the ‘North of Scotland Dis- 
trict’ and sub-Section (2) (iii) (which, 
Lord Sorn pointed out, did not actually 
apply to the Board but was useful as an 
aid to interpretation) included in those 
assets (in other cases) 

all investments and cash of any such 

undertakings, and all rights and liabilities 

thereof in respect of income tax and excess 

profits tax. 
The argument was that if Parliament 
provided (as it did) in the Act of 1947 
that the Board was to assume liability 
for any unpaid excess profits tax owing 
by the Scottish Power Company or the 
Grampion company, it was only reason- 
able that any right of relief which the 
transferor companies had in respect of 
terminal expenses should also be con- 
veyed to the Board. But the short 
answer to that, said Lord Clyde, was 
that the transferor companies had no 
right of relief at all, as they had not 
incurred the terminal expenses. They 
might never have done so; and when 
their trades were deemed to be dis- 
continued on April 1, 1948, any right to 
claim relief was also extinguished. It was 
not possible to read the very general 
words of Section 14 (1) of the Act of 
1947 as by implication creating a new 
transmissible right to claim the relief, 
and as impliedly repealing quoad elec- 
tricity undertakings the express con- 
ditions of Section 37 of the Finance Act, 
1946, and the provisions of Section 16 
(1) of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939. 
Had Parliament intended to create so 
startling an alteration of the narrowly 
confined limits within which the relief 
could be claimed, something much more 
specific would have been required in the 
Electricity Act, 1947. 

Lord Carmont said it was wrong to 
suppose that the Grampion company 
had a quantified liability to pay excess 
profits tax on the one hand and some 
right separate from the ascertainment of 
that liability on the other. There was no 
ground in theory why a sum representing 
deferred repairs should not be set off 
against a gross sum of profit and the 
taxable liability taken as the difference 
between the two figures. The whole 
matter had been left open until the end 
of all the accounting periods, and the 
Grampion company was extinguished 
without any definite liability being laid 
upon it. The taxpayer’s claim under 
Section 37 of the Finance Act, 1946, 
was not to relief from an exaction, but 
was made with a view to the ascertain- 
ment of his liability to excess profits tax. 
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The “liability” passed from the com- 
pany to the Board, but there was no 
“right” apart from the proper ascer- 
tainment of that liability which also 
passed to the Board. Lord Guthrie said 
that the costs relied on by the Board as 
entitling it to relief did not satisfy the 
definition of “terminal expenses” in 
Section 37 (3) of the Act of 1946, 
namely that they were “incurred by the 
person carrying on the trade or busi- 
ness.”” Section 14 of the Electricity Act, 
1947, transferred rights and liabilities in 
respect of excess profits tax to the Board, 
but it did not alter the definition of 
“terminal expenses.”’ Therefore the 
Board was unable to fulfil the requisite 
condition of the right to claim relief 
under Section 37 of the Finance Act, 
1946. Lord Sorn gave a supporting 
judgment, and the Court held that the 
“reclaiming motion” should be refused. 


Tax Cases— 
Advance Notes 


House OF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lord Morton of Henryton, Lord Reid, 
Lord Radcliffe and Lord Guest) 

Colico Dealings Ltd. ». C.I.R. March 2, 
1961. 

Their Lordships dismissed the appeal 
of the company from the decision of the 
Court of Appeal (see ACCOUNTANCY for 
May, 1960, page 286), and held that a 
company resident in Ireland could not 
recover the tax which was deducted at 
source on a dividend paid to it by a 
company resident in the United King- 
dom, and which fell within the terms of 
the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1955, Section 4. 


House oF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lord Reid, Lord Tucker, Lord Hodson 
and Lord Guest) 
C.1.R. ». Duple Motor Bodies Ltd. 
March 28, 1961. 

Their Lordships dismissed the appeal 
of the Crown from the decision of the 
Court of Appeal (see ACCOUNTANCY for 
April, 1960, page 225), and held that in 
determining the value of work in pro- 
gress at the end of an accounting period 
there was no rule requiring the applica- 
tion of the “‘on cost” rather than the 
“direct cost” method of charging general 
overhead expenditure. 

This case is discussed in our Editorial 
on page 194. 
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Equities Still in Demand 


March began with sterling recovering, 


despite continuing reports of further 
adjustments of exchange parities, and 
most sections of the stock market active 
and strong. But the Bank of England 
had to support sterling more than once, 
and it was not until the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements took the quite 
exceptional step of announcing an agree- 
ment by the central banks to maintain 
existing parities that anxiety subsided. In 
the meantime short money rates had 
risen here and British Treasury bills were 
placed at 44 per cent., or only a half 
point below Bank Rate, although the 
American bill rate had been falling. The 
rise in bill rates here depressed the 
“shorts,” and other sections of the gilt- 
edged market were similarly affected, 
while other fixed interest stocks weak- 
ened some ten days later. Early in the 
montheven kaffirs had improved, but the 
fall was quickly resumed and was accen- 
tuated by the decision of the Union of 
South Africa to withdraw from the 
Commonwealth. Favourable reports on 
the outlook for industry in the United 
States of America, with rising demand 
in this country for capital equipment, 
particularly machine tools, and a slack- 
ening in the flow of new issues caused a 
continued rise in industrial Ordinary 
shares, the index of which on March 20 
touched 342.3 against the all-time high 
of 342.9 in January, 1960. At that time 
the excess of the yield on Old Consols 
over that on the shares of the ordinary 
index of the Financial Times had risen 
from 1.34 points to 1.51. After that there 
was a rally in the Funds which made 
good over half the fall since the end of 
February but scarcely affected irredeem- 
able stocks. The net changes between 
February 28 and March 30 in the 
Financial Times indices were falls from 
78.47 to 78.25 in government securities, 
from 86.00 to 85.86 in fixed interest and 
from 67.0 to 64.8 in gold mines, and a 
rise from 328.3 to 342.2 in industrial 
Ordinary shares. The yield margin rose 
from 1.25 at the end of January and 1.34 
at the end of February to 1.49 at the end 
of March, as a result of diminished 
popularity of the Funds and the con- 
tinued appeal of equities. 


Brewery Developments 
Apart from the successful issue by Bir- 
mingham of £10 million 6 per cent. stock 
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The Month in the City 


at 99 and offers by Tonibell, Kleinwort, 
Benson Lonsdale and Keith Prowse, de- 
velopments have been mainly concerned 
with the brewing industry. Early in the 
month the Canadian company United 
Breweries increased its bid for Bristol 
Brewery Georges, but within a week 
Courage, Barclay Simonds was able to 
announce that it held a majority of the 
shares; nevertheless it raised its bid to 
all new and old acceptors. Later Mit- 
chells and Butlers announced that it 
would join the Guinness-Courage-Bar- 
clay interests in the marketing of lager 
in this country, and at the end of the 
month a project was disclosed for fusion 
between Ind Coope, Ansells and Tetley- 
Walker. If and when this is completed 
the group will have assets of some £125 
million (or almost double the next 
largest, Watney Mann) and coverage 
over virtually the whole of England, 
with all the benefits of increased outlets 
and economy in storing and transport 
common to such operations. It is be- 


-lieved, however, that the project is in 


part defensive, as Mr. E. P. Taylor, 
whose efforts to get into the British 
brewery trade with the United Breweries 
offer had been thwarted, might make a 
bid for one of the constituents of the 
proposed group. He may still do so. The 
group, if formed, will own 9,500 public 
houses, but trading agreements with 
other groups ensure that its beers will 
be on sale at some 70 per cent. of the 
70,000 houses in the country. 


Important Jobbing Merger 

Mergers of both broking and jobbing 
firms have been common enough since 
the war, but have almost invariably been 
regarded as adjustments to the falling 
off in the number of investors of reason- 
able means, or as provision against 
death duties. The announcement in the 
latter part of March of an impending 
fusion between Wedd Jefferson & Co. 
and Hadow and Turner is a very differ- 
ent matter. The former restricts its 
operations to the Consol market, in 
which it has grown-to be, perhaps, the 
most important firm; the latter is one of 
the leading firms in the more respectable 
line of equities, including bank and 
insurance shares, electrical, engineering 
and steel shares as well as other indus- 
trials, tobacco shares and stores. It is 
not without experience in the Consol 
market, as it ran a “joint book” with a 


firm of gilt-edged jobbers for some time, 
but that arrangement ended in 1958. The 
project has been agreed in principle, but 
it may take some months to hammer out 
the details. The new firm will be among 
the largest in the London market. The 
fusion is said to arise from the rapid 
growth in business of each firm, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the 
growth has taken place. It is, however, a 
commonplace that the Funds can be idle 
just when business in equities is brisk, 
and it may be surmised that, apart from 
the possibility of further mechanisation 
in a larger firm, one object has been to 
reduce the risks of fluctuations in total 
turnover by increased diversification. 


Rebuilding the Exchange 

The rebuilding of the Stock Exchange, 
London, which has long been under 
discussion, has now become a prospect 
for the near future. The obstacles to 
earlier action have been (apart from the 
question of permits), finance and, more 
important, difficulties in securing addi- 
tional land to make the shape of the 
site more manageable. The latter has 
been overcome by the purchase of 61 
Threadneedle Street, while, subject to a 
formal agreement, the funds—some £5 
to £6 million—will be provided by the 
Legal and General Assurance. Most of 
the present building is some 100 years 
old, and, apart from its wasteful use of 
cubic space, lends itself only with diffi- 
culty to the installation of modern 
means of communication. Work should 
start within two years, and it is expected 
that the building will be complete by 
1965/66. It is to be hoped that the 
adoption of more centralised services 
will reduce the costs of this market to 
its members and the public. 


Subscriptions to 
ACCOUNTANCY 
Schedule E expenses 
A member of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales who qualifies for relief 
under Section 16, Finance Act, 
1958, is entitled to have his annual 
subscription to ACCOUNTANCY 
allowed as a deduction from his 
emoluments assessable under Sche- 
dule E. A subscription form for 
ACCOUNTANCY will be found on 

page iii of this issue. 
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She is a Spastic. Fate weighed 

heavily against her at birth, for the 
muscle-controlling part of her brain was 
damaged. Love, care and the skilled 
training provided by the National 
Spastics Society can turn the scales 

to enable her to live a worthwhile and 
rewarding life. 

Will you help us to help these children 
to live full and happy lives, and remember 
the National Spastics Society when 
advising your clients on charitable 
legacies. 


Loving care costs money. 


+ Spastics need the help of Accountants now! 
@ast\° THE NATIONAL SPASTICS SOCIETY, 28 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. EUSton 5651 
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Neville Industrial Securities Ltd. 
and 
Neville Developments Ltd. 


Provide a complete service for the Public Flotation of Companies. 


Financial arrangements can also be made with a view to the alleviation of Sur Tax 
and Death Duty problems in cases where flotation is not suitable or is not desired 
by the Proprietors of the business. 


For the information of investors a Quarterly List giving particulars of all companies sponsored 
is available on application. 


Reville House, 4246 Bagley Road, Cdgbaston, Birmingham, 16 


Telephone: Edgbaston 543 1-2-3-4 
Telegrams : Trustnevil Birmingham 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 

We reproduce this month the consoli- 
dated accounts of the Universal Asbestos 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. and its seven 
subsidiary companies as an illustration 
of extreme simplicity. This applies 
especially to the consolidated balance 
sheet. While some accountants may con- 
sider this over-simplified, there seems 
little doubt that shareholders will find it 
particularly easy to understand. 

The notes on the consolidated balance 
sheet, whilst much more detailed than 
the balance sheet itself, are not only 
clear but full of interest to the accoun- 
tant. The effects of the revaluation in 
1960 of all the freehold land and build- 
ings in the group are clearly disclosed, 
as are those of the scrip issue of Ordi- 


nary shares. Convertible loan stocks 
have been a subject of interest for 
several years. In these accounts it is 
possible to see their effect quite clearly. 
Out of £260,000 of 64 per cent. conver- 
tible loan stock outstanding on Septem- 
ber 27, 1959, all but £173 was converted 
during the following year, giving rise to 
share premiums of £133,825. Those pre- 
miums which had been received in time 
were utilised in paying up in full part of 
the scrip issue, and the remaining ones 
to write off part of the expenses of the 
share issue. The general effect of the 
transactions was to increase the Ordi- 
nary share capital by £627,842, or 
roughly 100 per cent. 

An interesting feature of these ac- 
counts is the employment, since the 
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company’s formation as a private com- 
pany in 1931, of a 52/53 week year, so 
that every accounting year ends on a 
Sunday. It is understood that the reason 
for this is the practical one that the pro- 
cess of manufacturing requires continu- 
ous twenty-four hours a day working, 
from 10 p.m. on a Sunday until 12 noon 
the following Saturday; maintenance of 
the machines being carried out between 
12 noon on Saturday and 10 p.m. on 
Sunday. Employment of a 52/53 week 
year saves all arbitrary adjustments for 
wages or manufactured stocks which 
would otherwise be required if, say, a 
September 30 year-end were employed 
and that date fell in the middle of a week. 
The system fits in perfectly with the com- 
pany’s adoption of four-weekly account- 
ing periods, as only once in five years is 
there an odd period. 

Published accounts continue to in- 
crease in size and to improve in presenta- 
tion. Those occupying a single folded 
sheet are a small minority, and a sur- 
prising number not only employ colour 
for accounting display, for example, 
in comparative figures, but contain 


THE UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


and its subsidiary companies 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 2nd October 1960 


27th September 1959 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


I Issued Share Capital of the Universal Asbestos 


Manufacturing Company Limited 


II Capital Reserves (see Note) 


III Revenue Reserves and Surplus 


620,000 
188,838 
808,838 


1,433,058 


General Reserve (see Note) 
Profit and Loss Account 


IV Loan Stock 


260,000 


64% Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock 1979-82 


V Amount set aside for Future Taxation 


182,500 
£1,875,558 


Income Tax, Schedule D 1961-62 


REPRESENTED BY (see Notes) 


905,083 
970,475 


£1,875,558 


VI Fixed Assets 
VII Current Assets (Net) 


£ £ 
1,373,844 


502,850 
300,000 
204,464 
504,464 
2,381,158 


173 


285,700 
£2,667,031 


1,551,539 
1,115,492 


£2,667,031 


Note: The approximate amount of Contracts for Capital 
Expenditure not provided for in these Accounts is £34,000 
(1959, £36,000) 
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27th September 1959 
£ £ £ 
16,000 
11,780 
£4,220 
420,000 
200,000 
620,000 
£620,000 
346,177 
2,260 
417,093 
22,428 
27,808 
815,766 
60,060 
29,254 
3 
£905,083 
654,319 
862,888 
32,858 
1,550,065 ————— 
296,418 
187,622 
23,887 
71,663 
79,590 ————— 
£970,475 
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NOTES ON CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


II Capital Reserves 


Share Premium Account 
Balance at 28th September 1959 


Premiums on Conversion of £259,827 Loan Stock 


Less: applied towards paying-up 


in full the 


Ordinary Shares issued on 17th August 1960 


Written off Share issue expenses 


Other 
Balance at 28th September 1959 


Add: Surplus arising on valuation of Land and 


Buildings 


Less: Premium paid on acquisition of shares 
Subsidiary 


Ill Revenue Reserves and Surplus 


General Reserve 
Balance at 28th September 1959 
Transferred from Profit and Loss Account 


Less: applied towards paying-up in full 
Ordinary Shares issued on 17th August 1960 


VI Fixed Assets 
Freehold Land and Buildings, at 


in a 


the 


Cost or 


2nd October 1960 


valuation Depreciation 


133,825 
131,807 
2,018 


4,220 
524,232 


528,452 


25,602 


620,000 
176,035 


796,035 
496,035 


valuation 1960 921,200 — 921,200 
Premium on Lease, at cost 5,000 3,014 1,986 
Plant, Machinery, Tools, Moulds, etc, 

at cost 956,261 487,803 468,458 
Furniture, Fixtures and Fittings, at 

cost 60,469 34,109 26,360 
Motor Vehicles, at cost 75,708 41,440 34,268 

£2,018,638 £566,366 1,452,272 
Interest in Associated Companies - Shares and 

Unsecured Loan, at cost 70,010 
Goodwill, at cost 29,254 
Patents and Trade Marks, at nominal value 3 

VII Current Assets 
Stock and Work in Progress 718,532 
Debtors (/ess Provisions), Deposits and Prepayments 982,701 
Balances with Bankers and Cash in Hand 68,047 
1,769,280 
Less: Current Liabilities and Provisions 

Creditors and Accrued Expenses 251,533 

Taxation 285,221 

Interim Ordinary Dividend, Jess Income Tax — 

Proposed Final Ordinary Dividend, less Income Tax 117,034 

653,788 


133,825 


133,825 


£502,850 


£300,000 


£1,551,539 


£1,115,492 


? 
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Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
for the period from 28th September 1959 to 2nd October 1960 


1959 1960 
(52 weeks) (53 weeks) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
PROFIT OF THE GROUP BEFORE TAXATION 
533,265 after having charged the following: 726,209 
86,337 Depreciation 103,209 
Emoluments of Directors 
5,300 Fees 5,300 
15,914 Other 17,825 
1,552 Audit Fees 1,552 
16,900 Loan Interest 8,456 
4,348 Formation Expenses written off —_ 
£130,351 £136,342 
Deduct: Taxation thereon 
185,177 Income Tax 292,835 
49,351 Profits Tax 85,934 
234,528 378,769 
15,063 Less: Relief in respect of Investment Allowances 16,200 
219,465 362,569 
PROFIT OF THE GROUP AFTER TAXATION (The 
Profit dealt with in the Accounts of the Parent Company 
313,800 was £372,428: 1959, £321,088) 363,640 
151,953 Add: Balances brought forward at beginning of period 188,838 
21,901 (add) Less: Underprovision for Taxation in previous period 9,405 
173,854 ———— 179,433 
487,654 BALANCE AVAILABLE 543,073 
200,000 Deduct: Transfer to General Reserve 176,035 
— Share Issue Expenses 3,160 
Dividends (Jess Income Tax) 
3,266 Preference Shares 3,369 
Ordinary Shares 
23,887 Interim of 3d per share 39,011 
298,816 98,816 71,663 Proposed Final of 9d per share 117,034 159,414 338,609 
SURPLUS RETAINED 
101,879 In the books of the Parent Company 117,312 
86,959 In the books of the Subsidiaries 87,152 
£188,838 £204,464 


‘coloured illustrations of products, fac- 
tories, and other items of interest. Uni- 
versal Asbestos Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
goes further than this and includes an 
illustrated semi-technical article entitled 
“Plastics in Building.”’ Also enclosed are 
illustrated notes on “Design with Asbes- 
tos Cement in the Tropics” and “Pro- 
tecting Tropical Buildings from the 
Sun.” All in all the company is to be 
congratulated upon the production of 
annual accounts which are both under- 
standable by the lay investor and at the 
same time a pleasure to read. 


Hire Purchase Controls 

It is now becoming possible to study the 
effects of the reimposition of hire pur- 
chase controls at the end of April, 1960. 
One company which, as might be ex- 
pected, was hit by this action was 


Hoover Ltd., the manufacturers of “‘floor 
conditioning and home laundry appli- 
ances.”” The directors report that “The 
past year has been one of contrast, with 
rapidly changing conditions which have 
tested the resilience and flexibility of 
your company to the full. In the first 
quarter a high rate of sales was main- 
tained; but, as was anticipated in last 
year’s annual review, there were already 
indications of an adjustment to a lower 
level of demand as the initial effect of 
the removal of credit restrictions during 
1958 wore off.” 


Government’s “Stop Go’’ Policy 

The annual review later engages in a 

little plain speaking: 
We cannot impress upon the Govern- 
ment too strongly, that our continuing 
success in export markets is dependent 


upon the cost advantages which accrue 
from a stable flow of production. 

It would clearly be against the national 
interest if the position we have striven so 
hard to win were to be endangered by our 
inability to maintain our competitive posi- 
tion abroad. This is a very real possibility - 
if production for the home market con- 
tinues to be disrupted by constant changes 
in hire purchase controls, thus limiting 
the scope for achieving economies in 
production costs. 

Moreover, the belief that a restricted 
home demand will force manufacturers to 
divert the output to oversea markets is 
both erroneous and dangerous. Export 
markets can only be developed by un- 
remitting effort over a long period, backed 
by highly competitive prices and by a 
constant process of product evolution 
dictated by the requirements of each 
market. 

It is with these facts in mind that we 
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have urged upon the Government during 

the year the adoption, in consultation 

with industry, of a long-term credit policy, 
which would stabilise the amount of 
deposit and the period of repayment for 

a specific number of years. 

We believe that, given these conditions, 
the “stop go” policy, which has been 
forced upon the domestic appliance in- 
dustry in post-war years, would disappear 
and allow it to play a better part in a 
growing economy. 

Accountants who have suffered from 
the effects of vast changes in demand, 
caused by the variations in Government 
policy on hire purchase transactions, will 
doubtless regard this as no overstate- 
ment of the facts. 


A Report for Employees 

It would be interesting to know just how 
many companies prepare, as does the 
United Steel Companies, an annual re- 
port for employees. Certainly, few are 
received for review. The 1960 report of 
this company makes no attempt to write 
down to the masses, yet it is a well illus- 


trated and interesting guide to the group. 
Commencing with a survey of the com- 
mercial situation at home and abroad, 
it passes to news from head office and 
the branches, to a map of the world 
showing oversea companies, agencies 
and trade visits, to details of output, on 
to consolidated accounts and a break- 
down of total income, concluding with 
a section entitled “‘People”’ which dis- 
cusses apprentice training schemes, 
courses, conferences, competitions, 
people in the news, and so on, and a 
series of book reviews. The report is a 
model of interest and liveliness. 


Scottish Western Investment 

The accounts of The Scottish Western 
Investment Company for the year ended 
January 15, 1961, cover the operations 
of that company for a full year since its 
amalgamation with the Caledonian Trust 
Co. Ltd. As the directors state in their 
report: “The balance sheet at January 
15, 1961, shows considerable alterations, 
both in the information given and the 


manner of its being given.”’ Probably the 
most interesting feature is the decision 
that “whereas in the past investments 
were shown in the balance sheet at ‘cost 
or under less realisation of investments 
account’ they are now stated at market 
or directors’ valuation.” The surplus 
from realisation of investments during 
the year now appears as a capital re- 
serve; it was formerly included in a more 
or less meaningless book figure for 
investments. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation 

Another fine example of the art of the 
printer is the annual report and state- 
ment of accounts of P. & O. Here, how- 
ever, simplicity of the accounts them- 
selves is obtained at the cost of notes and 
schedules which will be by no means 
easy for a layman to understand. Typical 
is Schedule 1, showing the make-up of 
reserves, part of which is reproduced 
below. 


THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Notes and Schedules to the Accounts 


RESERVES 
Capital Reserves 
Consolidation Revenue 
Reserve Others Reserves 
£ £ 
GROUP 

Balance 30th September, 1959, per last ae accounts . 15,862,041 52,162,857 42,878,413 
Profits retained in the business . . ‘ 904,110 1,647,610 
Transfers between reserves . . — 2,281,134 2,281,134 
Surplus on disposal of ships and other fixed assets ‘less future ‘tax 

Surplus on sale of current investments . 395,168 
Surplus on disposal of shares in subsidiary companies . . 2,867,071 
Reserves eliminated on disposal of interests in subsidiary com- 

panies. . . — 723,559 — 638,722 — 1,057,562 
Increase in Group reserves arising on acquisition of minority 

interests in Orient . 1,738,932 2,826,723 
Increase arising on acquisition of interests in other subsidiary 

companies . . —_ 155,769 
Transfer on capitalisation of reserves by subsidiary. companies . 3,726,730 — 3,726,730 
Transfer to Taxation Equalisation Account including £1,405,347 

attributable to the increase in the rate of profits tax . J — 1,633,968 
Taxation recoverable and provisions released resulting from inter 

company subventions for 1958 and 1959 . & 582,475 
Transfer from provision for surveys . 12,000 
Transfer to pension and other provisions . — 476,000 — 67,686 
Transfers to marine self-insurance accounts less ‘claims and other 

movements (net) . 15,205 133,618 162,045 
Balance 30th September, 1960 . £20,775,118 £52,970,743 £45,199,629 

£73,745,861 


The consolidation reserve arises on the incorporation in the con- 


solidated balance sheet of the book value of the net tangible assets 
of subsidiary companies. 
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Legal Notes 


Contract— 

Construction of Exceptions Clause 

In Akerib vy. Booth and Others Ltd. 
[1961] 1 W.L.R. 367, the Court of 
Appeal had to decide the meaning of an 
exceptions clause in a tenancy agree- 
ment between the plaintiffs and the 
defendant landlords which also in- 
cluded a contract that the tenants should 
employ the landlords as their packing 
and forwarding agents. The landlords 
retained rooms in the premises, and the 
parties thus enjoyed three relationships: 
those of landlord and tenant, of adjoin- 
ing occupiers and of parties to a 
contract. The dispute arose because, 
owing to the negligence of the landlords, 
water escaped from a cistern on their 
premises and damaged goods on the 
tenant’s premises which were not goods 
the subject of the contract of packing 
and forwarding. 

To protect themselves from the con- 
sequences of their own negligence the 
landlords relied on a clause in the 
agreement reading: “The landlord shall 
not in any circumstances be responsible 
for damage caused by . . . water, storm, 
tempest, insects, vermin or fungi. . . to 
any goods whether in the possession of 
the landlord or not.” The word “goods” 
was to include “all goods bought by or 
belonging to the tenant or in which the 
tenant may be interested or which may 
come under his control in connection 
with the business of the tenant.’’ The 
plaintiffs contended that the words 
“any goods” should be construed as 
meaning only those goods which had 
become the subject of the contract of 
packing and forwarding and not all 
goods belonging to themselves. If that 
contract had stood alone the rule that 
words, however wide, have to be con- 
strued in relation to the subject matter 
about which they are used would 
clearly have applied, but in this case, as 
the words formed part of a larger 
contract, it fell to be considered whether 
they should protect the landlords in 
respect not only of the relationship of 
customer and packer, but also of those 
of landlord and tenant and of adjoining 
occupiers. 

The Court held that the further 
relationship of landlord and tenant did 
not widen the meaning of “any goods”’, 
because a landlord had no need of a 
clause such as this to exempt him from 
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this sort of liability. Nor did the 
relationship of adjoining occupier widen 
the meaning, because the clause con- 
tained reference to perils irrelevant to 
that relationship while it omitted the 
question of damage to premises, which 
was vitally relevant. Consequently the 
words goods” were held to have 
the narrow meaning of goods which had 
become the subject of the contract of 
packing and forwarding, and as the 
goods of the plaintiffs which were 
damaged fell outside this class, the 
defendants were liable. A _ different 
aspect of this case was dealt with in 
ACCOUNTANCY for June, 1960, page 368. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Variation of Marriage Settlement after 
Divorce: Position of Adopted Child 
By Section 25 of the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1950, the Court has juris- 
diction, after pronouncing a decree for 
divorce or for nullity, to consider any 
“ante-nuptial or post-nuptial settle- 
ment made on the parties whose 
marriage is the subject of the decree, 
and . . . make such orders with reference 
to the application of the whole or any 
part of the property settled either for 
the benefit of the children of the 
marriage or of the parties to the 
marriage as the Court thinks fit... .”’ In 
Purnell vy. Purnell [1961] 2 W.L.R. 185, 
Cairns, J., had to consider, inter alia, 
whether, and if so on what terms, he 
could or should order some variation of 
a post-nuptial settlement so as to 
benefit’ an adopted child who was a 
stranger to the settlement. He found 
that he was entitled to vary a marriage 
settlement to bring some benefit to the 
adopted girl, provided that he also 
varied it’ so as to make some com- 
pensation (which must be monetary and 
not merely sentimental) to the legiti- 
mate children of the marriage. Such 
compensation need not be exactly 
measured, and may indeed be incal- 
culable. Besides the adopted girl there 
were two boy children of the marriage, 
and the Judge held that, both because 
the monetary needs of a girl are less and 
because the boys were entitled as of 
right to an interest in the settlement 
while the girl was not, the boys should 
take an interest of three-eighths each, 

and the girl the remaining quarter. 


Insolvency— 

Whether Trustee in Bankruptcy Can 
Deal with Income from Trust 

Section 51 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 

after dealing with the pay of officers in 

the armed forces of the Crown and 

others in like situations, continues thus: 
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“(2) Where a bankrupt is in receipt of a 
salary or income other than as afore- 
said, or is entitled to any half-pay, or 
pension . . . the court, on the application 
of the trustee . . .”’ shall in its discretion 
make orders for the application of such 
moneys. In re Cohen [1961] 2 W.L.R. 
237, was a case where a bankrupt was 
entitled to a life interest in a trust, and 
claimed against his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy that, whether or not the income 
was vested in him, the trustee could not 
deal with it without an order of the 
Court, because it fell within the meaning 
of the words “salary or income” in 
Section 51 (2). 

The Court of Appeal held that the 
bankrupt’s claim failed. The decision 
depended on the consideration of a 
series of authorities, some of which 
might have been decided differently, 
falling on either side of a dividing line 
to which they give no very precise 
definition. However, one principle that 
governs the question is that the word 
“income” in the sub-Section must be 
construed only as income _ which 
possesses some of the qualities of a 
salary. 


Miscellaneous— 
Whether a Co-operative Grain-dryer 

Attracts Agricultural De-rating 
“It is going to be very difficult for any 
combination of farmers working sep- 
arate farms to obtain exemption from 
rating in circumstances like the present, 
in respect of a common grain-drying 
machine, short of an alteration of the 
law, and particularly of the definition of 
an ‘agricultural building’.”” So said 
Donovan, L.J., in Farmers’ Machinery 
Syndicate (11th Hampshire) ». Shaw 
[1961] 1 W.L.R. 393. 

In that case, thirteen owner-farmers 
and one farmer who was managing 
director of a farming company had 
combined to finance the purchase of a 
grain dryer. The land for the machinery 
was bought from the farm belonging to 
the company, and conveyed to three 
owner-farmer members of the syndicate 
and one other person. A committee of 
management ran the venture for the 
members, who each had the right to 
send a quota of grain to be dried each 
year. The question was whether the 
building housing the grain-dryer fell 
within the definition of Section 2 (2) of 
the Rating and Valuation (Apportion- 
ment) Act, 1928, which reads “. . . “Agri- 
cultural buildings’ means buildings 
(other than dwelling-houses) occupied 
together with agricultural land... and 
...used solely in connection with 
agricultural operations thereon.”” For 
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three separate reasons the Court of 
Appeal held that the grain-dryer did not 
fall within this definition. Firstly, the 
“agricultural land’? in the definition 
meant the land belonging to the four- 
teen members, so that, as each farmer’s 
several land was involved, the word 
“solely”’ could not be satisfied, because 
the dryer was used together with 
thirteen other parcels of land as well as 
the land which was being considered. 
Secondly, the true occupier was the 
committee of management and not the 
individual members. Thirdly, as regards 
the farm owned by the limited company, 
it could never be said that the dryer was 
occupied “together with” that land, 
since the company itself was not a 
member of the syndicate. 


An Accountant’s 
Guide to Recent 
Law 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 
Consolidated Fund Act, 1961. For service of 
the year 1961. 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 

No. 251. Financial Statements (Parishes) 
Regulations. Prescribing form of statements 
submitted by parish councils and meetings to 
district auditor. 

No. 276. Exchange Control (Scheduled Terri- 
tories) Order. Consolidating First Schedule in 
view of many previous amendments. 

No. 317. Bankruptcy (Amendment) Rules. 
Increasing fees for shorthand writers in 
examinations in bankruptcy. 

No. 318. Companies (Winding-up) (Amend- 
ment) Rules. Providing that persons intending 
to appear on hearing of petition must notify 
petitioner by 4 p.m. on day before day for 
a and increasing shorthand writers’ 
ees. 

No. 336. Foreign Compensation (Financial 
Provisions) Order. Enabling payment to be 
made to Exchequer. 

No. 355. County Court Fees (Amendment) 
Order. Increasing fees on plaints for recovery 
of money or land and on issue of warrants, 
etc. 

No. 405. National Insurance (Modification of 
Local Government Superannuation Schemes) 
No. 2 Regulations. To secure that contri- 
butions and benefits are reduced to take 
account of graduated contributions and 
benefits. 


DECISIONS OF THE COURTS 
Administration of Estates 

Two wills in existence, the first valid by law of 
English domicil of origin, the second by law of 
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domicil at date of death. Probate of first 
granted in Cyprus; letters of administration 
with both wills annexed granted in England. 
Administrators not bound to hand over the 
English assets to Cyprus administrator. 

Re Manifold deceased. (1 All E.R. 710.) 


Bankruptcy 
“Income” in phrase “salary or income” in 
Section 51 (2) of the Act of 1914 has limited 
meaning and did not include income from life 
interest of bankrupt under father’s will. 
In re Cohen, a Bankrupt. (2 W.L.R. 237.) 
See page 223. 


Company 

Whether right of preference shareholders to 
participate in “further surplus assets” remains 
after paying creditors, costs, arrears of 
Preference dividend and all paid up capital. 

Dimbula Valley (Ceylon) Tea Co. Ltd. v. 

Laurie. (2 W.L.R. 253.) 

Whether bank entitled to rank preferentially 
in respect of debit on wages account where 
company had three banking accounts. 

Re E. J. Morel (1934) Ltd. (1 All E.R. 796.) 

See ACCOUNTANCY, February, page 67. 

In absence of evidence that payments to 
former employees were in the interest of 
company’s business the payments were ultra 
vires. 

Parke v. Daily News Ltd. (1 W.L.R. 493.) 
In petition to restore name of company to the 
register, the petitioners were not entitled to 
apply because not members or creditors of 
company at date when company dissolved. 

In re New Timbiqui Gold Mines Ltd. (2 

W.L.R. 344.). 

Proper formalities and settlement of list of 
contributories in accord with Rules 80 to 85 of 
Companies (Winding-up) Rules, 1949, should 
not be dispensed with by Court in case of large 
company with shares widely held in small 
quantities. 

In re Paragon Holdings Ltd. (2 W.L.R. 421.) 
Article authorised capitalisation of reserve 
resulting from revaluation of capital assets, 
and as the reserves were distributable among 
the Ordinary shareholders they might also be 
legally capitalised without encroaching upon 
the rights of the Preference shareholders. 

Dimbula Valley (Ceylon) Tea Co. Ltd. v. 

Laurie (supra). 


Compulsory Purchase Order 
Use of land proposed by local authority after 
acquisition involved contravention of Section 
47 (2) of Housing Act, 1957, and this rendered 
the acquisition ultra vires. 
London & Westcliff Properties Ltd. v. 
Minister of Housing. (1 All E.R. 610.) 


Contract 
Effect of exceptions clause as to damage to 
goods in tenancy agreement. 
Akerib v. Booth and Others Ltd. (1 W.L.R. 
367.) See page 223. 
Contract validly terminated. Purchaser not 
entitled to specific performance of ancillary 
obligations. 
Australian Hardwoods Pty. Ltd. v. Com- 
missioner for Railways. (1 W.L.R. 425.) 
Specific performance could not be ordered of 
alleged agreement to convey land in promis- 
sory note. Price not ascertainable, and there 
was failure of consideration. 
Savage v. Uwechia. (1 W.L.R. 455.) 


Restrictive Practices 

Restrictions declared contrary to public 
interest and orders made under Section 20 (3) 
and (4) of Act restraining respondents from 


giving effect to agreement or making similar 
agreement or making recommendation on 


prices. 
In re Wholesale Confectioners Alliance. 
(T.N. March 9.) 


General price-fixing restrictions held not con- 
trary to public interest but those relating to 
deferred rebates to large users and that 
prohibiting members from entering into 
contracts of more than twelve months’ 
duration other than for a specific job held 
contrary. 

In re Cement Makers Federation’s Agree- 

ment. (T.N. March 17.) 


Trust 

Arrangement approved under Settled Land 
Act, 1925, and Variation of Trusts Act, 1958, 
for capital to be laid oft for Beaulieu Motor 
Museum. 

In re Montagu’s Will Trusts. (T.N. March 9.) 
Interest on compensation under Town and 
Country Planning Act, received by trustees in 
respect of sales of settled land during lives of 
two successive tenants for life and after death 
of second one, not apportionable over period 
by reference to which it was calculated and not 
payable to personal representatives of tenants 
for life. 

Re Sneyd deceased. (1 All E.R. 744.) 

Since trustees had power to advance cash to 
son of testator and subsequently sell farm to 
him for the same sum, they had power to 
convey the farm to the son direct and treat the 
conveyance as an advancement to him of its 
market value. 

In re Collard’s Will Trusts. (2 W.L.R. 415.) 
Whether proceedings properly constituted 
under Variation of Trusts Act, 1958, where 
objects of power not joined. 

In re Christie-Miller’s Marriage Settlement. 

(1 W.L.R. 462.) 

Rule in Howe v. Lord Dartmouth applied 
although will contained a trust for conversion 
with power to postpone. Life tenant not 
entitled to actual income from testator’s 
business. 

In re Berry deceased. (2 W.L.R. 329.) 

“Past, present and future employees” of 
settlor—class of beneficiaries capable of ascer- 
tainment and trust valid. 

In re Hain’s Settlement. (1 W.L.R. 440.) 


Vendor and Purchaser 
Assent under seal by personal representative 
held effective to pass legal estate even though 
a conveyance was the proper form. 

In re Stirrup’s Contract. (1 W.L.R. 449.) 


Will 
Name clause in will held to be contrary to 
public policy. 

In re Harris’s Will Trusts. (T.N. March 1.) 
Certain words critical of wife in deceased’s 
will ordered to be excluded from probate. 

In the Estate of T deceased. (T.N. March 24.) 


ARTICLES 
Law Times 
Vol. 231, page 
Clogs on the Equity of Redemption.. 117 
Statutory Power of Advancement— 
Contrary Intention .. 
Sale of Goods—Implied Condition of 
Rules of Administration 
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Law Journal 

Vol. 111, page 

Company Law Reform. . - ‘+ 68 

Dividends on a Legacy of Shares zi 99 
Share Valuation and Section 55 of 

Finance Act, 1940 (II) 

Stamp Duty Notes 175 


Letters to 


Guildford Cathedral— 

Chartered Accountants’ Appeal 
Sir,—Many professions have already made 
gifts to Guildford Cathedral, which is to be 
consecrated on May 17 this year, and an 
appeal has been addressed to the chartered 
accountants working in the diocese, or 
living in it, whether in practice or not, 
asking for contributions to a fund to 
provide some distinctive part of the 
Cathedral. 

The deaneries within the diocese are 
Aldershot, Cranleigh, Farnham, Godal- 
ming, Guildford, Dorking, Chertsey, Emly, 
Epsom, Leatherhead and Woking. The 
Institute’s List of Members does not 
provide the information which would 
ensure that every member in any way 
connected with the diocese receives the 
appeal and thus has the opportunity to join 
in making the gift. We shall be grateful, 
therefore, if you will be good enough to 
allow us through your columns to draw 
attention to it. 

Some may feel impelled to give a large 
sum. We ask that every chartered account- 
ant will give at least the equivalent of his 
annual subscription to the Institute. 

Cheques should be made payable to 
W. P. Spargo, clearly marked Chartered 
Accountants’ Cathedral Gift, and sent to 
him at Lloyds Bank Limited, Guildford. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. T. THURLOW, F.C.A. 
J. GARNETT HARPER, F.C.A. 


Guildford. 


Decimalisation 

Sir,—At the turn of the century the major 
unit of currency was about one week’s wage. 
When wages have increased ten times why, 
oh why, reduce the unit? 

The ten-shilling/cent system is, I agree, 
the best basis, but the major unit should 
(bearing in mind that money wages con- 
tinue to rise) be 100 shillings, so that we 
have 

10 mils 1 shilling 
10 shillings 1 noble (10s.) 
10 nobles 1 sterl (£5) 

This retains all the virtues of the sugges- 
tion by the Council of the Institute (reported 
in ACCOUNTANCY, February, pages 59-60 
and 76-77), and provides a much more 
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The Conveyancer 

Vol. 25, No. 1, page 
Evading Charity Reform 30 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 
All E.R.—The All England Reports. 
T.N.—The Times Newspaper. 
W.L.R.—The Weekly Law Reports. 
Note: Taxation cases and articles excluded. 


the Editor 


satisfactory major unit for expressing large 
sums (or even for rounding up accounts!). 
Yours faithfully, 
E. R. KERMODE, A.C.A. 
Addis Ababa. 


“True and Fair View” 

Sir,—As a layman, and also a small share- 
holder in various public companies, I find 
the auditors’ certificates in several such cases 
somewhat puzzling. 

These certificates state that the balance 
sheets “give a true and fair view” of the 
companies’ affairs, and they are presented 
by very eminent firms of chartered accoun- 
tants. 

However, to my own knowledge, two of 
such companies in which I am a shareholder 
have not revalued their fixed assets for at 
least ten years. Should they do so, a very 
great increase in the value of such assets 
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would unquestionably be thrown up, and 
such a figure would have to be entered in 
the balance sheets. 

How, then, can auditors certify that such 
balance sheets today give a “true and fair 
view” of fixed assets, when the latter are 
being carried at quite unrealistic values? 

In my respectful submission, it would be 
most helpful to shareholders, and to invest- 
ment advisers as well, if auditors would 
qualify their certificates with some reference 
to the valuation of the fixed assets. This 
would enable the true worth of the company 
to be gauged. 

Yours faithfully, 
LAYMAN. 
[Name and address supplied.] 
London, N.10. 


A Matter of Courtesy 

Sir.—Has the courtesy of enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope, when request- 
ing information for audit purposes, died 
out among the leading firms of chartered 
accountants? 

Recently I received such requests from 
two leading firms in the profession, but 
without the aforesaid envelopes. The 
information, by the way, need not have 
been given, there being no compulsion to 
provide it. 

It appears to me that firms practising this 
discourtesy must save themselves consider- 
able sums annually in postage—to the 
detriment of their good names and the 
advantage of the Inland Revenue. 

What think your readers? 

J. TOBIN. 
Ealing, London, W.13. 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Loss at Commencement of Business 

Reader’s Query.—Assume a business 
commenced October 6, 1958. Accounts 
prepared showed the following results: 
Six months to April 5, 1959 Loss £500 

Oct. 5, 1959 Profit £1,000 
Year to Oct. 5, 1960 Profit £1,500 
October 5 is adopted as the future 
accounting date. 

The loss of £500 to April 5, 1959, was 
claimed and allowed under Section 341. 
It is now claimed on behalf of the tax- 
payer that the assessments for the years 
1959/60 and 1960/61 must be on a net 
sum of £500 profit, being “‘the profits . . . 
for one year from the first setting up”’ of 
the trade (Section 128 (2) ). It is claimed 
that this wording can mean only one 


thing, that the provision is mandatory 
and that it is unaffected by Section 
341 (5), particularly as the former 
Section refers to “the profits or gains 
chargeable to tax” whereas the latter 
Section states that the loss allowed 
cannot be deducted “in computing the 
amount of the assessment for any sub- 
sequent year.”” There appears to be an 
intentional distinction of wording be- 
tween the two Sections. 

The Inspector of Taxes maintains, 
however, that the computation of the 
profits or gains chargeable in Section 
128 (2) is the result of “computing the 
amount of the assessment”’ referred to 
in Section 341 (5), and that in the cir- 
cumstances outlined above Section 
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341 (5) would overrule Section 128 (2). 
Is the Inspector correct? 


Reply.—In our opinion, the Inspector 
is right. In the event of two Sections being 
apparently inconsistent, common law 
requires that an effort be made to recon- 
cile them. Where this proves impossible, 
the later Section will generally override 
the earlier. Thus, if there is any conflict, 
Section 341 (5), being the later provision, 
qualifies Section 128 (2). 


Arrears of Pensions from Abroad 

Reader’s Query.—We refer to the note 
on page 657 of the November, 1960, 
issue Of ACCOUNTANCY under the above 
heading. We shall be obliged if you will 
indicate whether, in your opinion, any 
of the four separate classifications would 
give rise to earned income relief. 


Reply.—(1) No earned income relief 
will be given on monthly sums payable as 
compensation to dependants of persons 
who have lost their lives. 

(2) Earned income relief will be given in 
respect of annuities derived from com- 
pensation for loss of employment, but not 
for the loss of right to self-employment. 

(3) Earned income relief will be given 
where monthly sums are paid as com- 
pensation for loss of pension rights to 


Publications 


**Growthmanship.” By Colin Clark. 
Hobart Paper No. 10. Pp. 3+63. (Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs: 5s.) 


““GROWTHMANSHIP,” FOLLOWING Mr. 
Potter, may perhaps be defined as the 
preoccupation with getting bigger with- 
out actually growing up. In this latest 
Hobart Paper Colin Clark attacks many 
aspects of what has obviously become a 
new fashion in economic and business 
circles. The idea that a little inflation will 
be economically stimulating; the com- 
plaint that disinflationary government 
policy has forced Britain to lag behind 
other economically mature countries in 
the productivity race; the uncritical in- 
fatuation with a high level of capital in- 
vestment as the mainspring of economic 
progress: these are the targets at which 
Mr. Clark lets loose his acid-tipped 
shafts. Above all, Growthmanship is 
aimed at reinstating the human factor 
as the most important determinant of 
the pace at which the economy is likely 
to grow. Mr. Clark’s prescription is de- 
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public servants and other employees for 
whom the Federal German State has taken 
over the liabilities of former employers. 

(4) On compensation to persons who 
have themselves suffered injury to body 
or health there is no tax liability; there- 
fore no earned income relief. 


No Information for New Auditor 

Reader’s Query.—I have recently been 
faced with a problem for which there 
does not appear to be any guidance in 
the Members’ Handbook of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales. 

Having been appointed as auditor to 
a private company, I communicated 
with the existing auditor as required and 
received a telephone call to say that it 
was quite in order for me to take over. 

I find that there is no such thing as a 
nominal ledger, and there are no entries 
whatever in the register of members or 
minute book. 

1 am unable to get any reply to letters 
addressed to the previous accountant. 
Since he does not appear to be a mem- 
ber of any professional body, I should 
like to know whether there is any 
method by which I can induce this 
gentleman to supply the information 
necessary for me to proceed with the 


signed to release the forces of human 
initiative, ingenuity and energy that may 
be frustrated or wastefully diverted by 
government action and by business and 
trade union restrictive practices, no 
matter how well intended. Growthman- 
ship is an impatient as well as an impas- 
sioned plea for enterprise in its widest 
sense; it should be read with profit by all 
those who appear to rely on the govern- 
ment to provide a guaranteed and easy 
road to economic growth. 

H.R. 


How to Make Money on the Stock 
Exchange. By Kenneth S. Most. Pp. 141. 
(Museum Press: 15s.) 


THIS LITTLE BOOK is intended as an intro- 
duction to the mysteries of the stock 
markets and is particularly addressed to 
the beginner with modest savings. Lest 
the title should mislead, the author be- 
gins by explaining that he gives no 
prescription for making a fortune and, 
still less, advice on how to gamble. He 
advises the reader to regard investment 
through the stock exchange as a game of 
skill, for which he lays down some at 


company’s affairs. 

For example —I have obtained the 
latest tax computation from the In- 
spector and find that this still includes 
motor cars which were sold several 
years ago. 


Reply. — This enquiry discloses a re- 
grettable state of affairs which ought to 
be far less common than it probably is in 
practice. It does not, however, seem to be 
the type of matter on which the Hand- 
book can give any useful advice. 

As the previous auditor was not a mem- 
ber of any professional body he cannot be 
subjected to any disciplinary pressures, 
and the obvious course seems to be for 
the new auditor, having accepted appoint- 
ment, to exercise his professional skill in 
starting to clear up a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. He will have to compile 
accounts from whatever sources are avail- 
able and see that the appropriate books 
are set up and maintained, and on the first 
occasion at least he will almost certainly 
need to insert some far-reaching quali- 
fications in his report. 

The Inspector of Taxes should be in- 
formed as soon as possible that there are 
obvious errors in the existing computa- 
tions, and he will undoubtedly be only too 
pleased to know that a responsible auditor 
is endeavouring to put matters right. 


least of the rules. He explains the growth 
of the joint stock principle and of gov- 
ernment debt, and how the stock ex- 
changes developed to deal with these: 
what the real functions of such markets 
are and how they work. He describes the 
characteristics of the various types of 
security, adding an excursion into the 
effects of inflation and coming down 
heavily on the side of equities. Further 
sections are devoted to an investigation 
of capital, yields and earnings of com- 
panies and to the effects of taxation on 
net returns, with special warnings on 
double taxation relief and investment in 
foreign countries as they affect those 
paying only moderate rates of tax. He 
ends with a very useful consideration of 
annual reports and accounts and adds a 
short list of “‘blue chips,”’ domestic and 
foreign—admittedly now out of date, but 
designed to show the sort of security on 
which the man of modest means would 
be well advised to concentrate. In the 
general body of the book there are one 
or two slips on facts and no doubt some 
experts would disagree with some of the 
author’s recommendations. This is, 
however, inevitable and the book is a 
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METROPOLITAN COLLECE 


Specialised Postal Training 
for the examinations of the 
INSTITUTE ... Also for the 


Assn. of Certified & Corp. Accts. 


At the C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations Students of the 
Metropolitan College have gained over 


and more than 350 HONOURS, Prizes and Medals 
including 


06 FIRST PLACES 
38 SECOND PLACES 


66 Third and Fourth Places 
x 


Inst. of Cost & Works Accts. 
examinations at which M.C. Students 
have gained more than 12,000 PASSES 
and, in the aggregate to the date of 
going to press, MORE FIRST PLACES, 
“Gill”, ‘“‘Moran’’ and ‘‘Leverhulme’”’ 
Prizes than have been won by ALL 
other candidates. 


B.Sc.Econ. (Lond.) Degree 

M.C. Students have gained more than 
900 SUCCESSES and more than 200 
HONOURS DEGREES in the last 10 


years. % WRITE TODAY for a free copy of the College ‘‘Accountancy’’ Pros 
LL.B. (Lond.) Degree to the Secretary (A3), METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS, OR CALL: 
30 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 6874). 


M.C. Students have gained more than 
1,700 SUCCESSES and more than 100 
HONOURS DEGREES in the last 10 
years. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST ALBANS 


Established 1807 


FULLER, HORSEY, SONS CASSELL 


INDUSTRIAL AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


@ Plant and machinery valued for balance sheets, amalgamations, 
new issues, estate duty, fire insurances, etc. 


Auctions anywhere in the British Isles. 


Surveyors and valuers of factories, mills, wharves and warehouses. 


All business conducted from the City of London 
10 LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Estate agents for all industrial premises. | 
Telephone: ROYal 486! (4 lines) 
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2 The Pay Slip Sheet for each employee. 
Made from translucent paper. 


VERTICAL WAGES SYSTEM 
th sides. 
The most versatile, compact and up-to-date pay roll system yet © |° 
devised. Enabling the Pay Roll Sheet, Pay Slip Sheet and Personal _ 
Deduction Card to be compiled at one writing using only one sheet Sara e i 

The laborious cross additions and subtractions of employees’ pay ; H isl 
details are no longer necessary, they are now totalled vertically | i +H) 
for speed and efficiency. 
For further information of this new system write to :— 4 SFT i we om 


PERCY JONES (IJwinlock) LTD 


37 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 8971 
HEAD OFFICE & FACTORIES : BECKENHAM, KENT 
SHOWROOMS : BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, LONDON & MANCHESTER 


(FIT'S A LOOSE LEAF BUSINESS SYSTEM—THINK OF TWINLOCK 
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valuable introduction to a subject on 
which information is desirable if the 
market is to be more widely used. The 
reader—even the reader with some ex- 
perience of the market—will certainly 
find material which will help him to ex- 
tract more profit and more enjoyment 
from the game of investment. 

F.W.F. 


Fifth Cumulative Supplement to the 
Tenth Edition of Hanson’s Death Duties. 
By Henry E. Smith, LL.B., assisted by 
P. H. Fletcher, Lv.B. Pp. xii+-185. (Sweet 
& Maxwell: 25s.) 


THE TENTH EDITION Of Hanson’s Death 
Duties was published in 1956, the fourth 
supplement in 1959. The new supple- 
ment consolidates the first four with the 
developments between August 1, 1959, 
and December 31, 1960, requiring 
twenty-eight pages more than the fourth 
supplement. Such prompt publication of 
supplements is very welcome in view of 
the constant developments in estate duty. 

H.A.R.J.W. 
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Books Received 


The Accountant, the Taxpayer and the 
Revenue. A Handbook of Professional Prac- 
tice. Pp. 54. (The Income Tax Digest and 
Accountants’ Review, St. Albans, Herts: 
no price stated.) 


Parkinson’s Law or the Pursuit of Progress. 
By C. Northcote Parkinson. With illustra- 
tions by Osbert Lancaster. Paper-back 
edition. Pp. 128. (John Murray: 3s. 6d.) 

See ACCOUNTANCY for April (page 168) and 
May, 1958 (page 232). 


We the Undersigned . . . A History of the 
Royal London Mutual Insurance Society 
Limited and its times, 1861-1961. By W. 
Gore Allen. Pp. 80 with pp. 9 of Appen- 
dices. (Newman Neame: 21s.) 


Companies: Law and Practice. Supplement 
to third edition. By S. W. Magnus, B.a., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Maurice Estrin, 
F.c.A. (Butterworth: 10s. 6d.; combined 
price, 67s. 6d.) 
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The Health of Executives. The Transactions 
of the Second (One-Day) Conference held 
on November 24, 1960. Pp. 112. (The Chest 
and Heart Association: 15s.) 


The Directory of Opportunities for Qualified 
Men, 1961. Pp. 155. (Cornmarket Press: 
8s. 6d.) 


The monthly meeting for Bible reading 
and prayer of the Accountants’ Christian 
Fellowship will be held at 1 p.m. on Monday, 
May 1, in the vestry of St. Mary Woolnoth 
Church, London, E.C.3. 


The Collegio dei Ragioneri, Turin, is or- 
ganising a conference of accountants to be 
held in Turin from June 18 to 22 as part’ of 
the celebrations in connection with the first 
hundred years of Italy’s unity as a nation. 
Three half-days of the conference will be 
devoted to business sessions and the re- 
maining time to social activities and enter- 
tainments. 


The Student’s Columns 


AN OUTLINE OF THE RULES ON SCHEDULE A 
MAINTENANCE CLAIMS 


THE GROSS SCHEDULE A assessment is reduced by a repairs 
allowance, which was designed to cover the average 
amount likely to be spent on repairs, etc. Money has 
depreciated greatly in value, with the result that the repairs 
allowance is not adequate today. The allowance is: 
(a) In the case of land (including farmhouses and buildings 
let and assessed with the land) one-eighth. 
(b) In the case of houses, etc. (including farmhouses occu- 
pied by the owner or otherwise not included in the same 
assessment as the land): 
(i) Where the gross assessment does not exceed £40— 
one-fourth of the gross assessment. 
(ii) Where the gross assessment exceeds £40 but does not 
exceed £50—£10. 
(iii) Where the gross assessment exceeds £50 but does not 
exceed £100—one-fifth of the gross assessment. 
(iv) Where the gross assessment exceeds £100—£20 plus 
one-sixth of the excess over £100. 


There are certain other items deductible in arriving at 
the net assessment, but these are rarely met with today 


and they will be ignored in this article. 

When the last revaluation was due for Schedule A— 
in 1940—the war prevented its taking place. To avoid the 
loss of tax that would have arisen where rents had in- 
creased, the excess rents provisions were enacted. These 
apply wherever property is let for more than the gross 
Schedule A assessment. In the usual case, a calculation 
is made of the rent less the repairs allowance appropriate 
to an assessment equal to the rent, and the excess of the 
net sum so arrived at over the net assessment (or rent 
paid for the property, if that is more) is taxed under 
Case VI of Schedule D. 


Illustration: 
£ 
House, gross Schedule A assessment 130 
Repairs allowance £20452 25 
Net assessment 105 
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£ 
Property, let for + 250 
Repairs allowance £2951 45 
205 
Deduct: Net assessment 105 
Excess rent .. 100 


To meet the case where the repairs allowance is 
inadequate, the Income Tax Acts provide that the owner 
of property may claim relief in respect of the cost to him 
of the maintenance, repairs, management and insurance 
of the property on the average of the past five years’ ex- 
penditure, so far as the average exceeds the statutory 
allowance already given. In an excess rent case, this is the 
full amount allowed in computing the excess rent. 
Illustration: 

The expenditure on the property shown in the above 
illustration has been: 


Years ended April 5 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Repairs 40 80 — 90 — 
Decorations .. 100 — 85 
Management - 5 5 5 5 8 
Insurance of structure 10 10 10 10 10 
155 95 15 105 103 
Total for five years .. 473 
Average (say) a 95 
Repairs allowance .. 45 
Relief claimed 1960/61 on 50 
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The Revenue likes March 31 to be the date to which 
claims are made up, unless accounts are normally sub- 
mitted at some other date. It is better, however, to use 
April 5; otherwise relief may be lost for expenditure 
between March 31 and April 5 when the property is sub- 
sequently sold. (But the new owner would be able to 
include this in his claim.) 

On a newly acquired property, the previous owner (if 
any) should give the Inspector of Taxes authority to 
disclose the amounts on which claims have been based, 
so as to let the new owner claim on the five years’ average. 
If the previous owner made no claims but can produce 
vouchers, these may be used by the new owner. Should no 
figures be available, by concession the new owner can 
claim on his actual expenditure for each of the first five 
full years, after which he will have an average of his own. 

Except for agricultural land and buildings, relief cannot 
be given on a greater sum than the net assessment 
(including excess rent). With agricultural property, any 
excess can be carried forward or set against other income. 
If there is heavy expenditure in the first one or two years, 
it may “pay” to go on a five years’ average at once, treat- 
ing the years for which no figures are available as nil. 
Illustration: 

Had the property mentioned in the first illustration been 
bought on August 10, 1958, and £500 been spent on repairs, 
etc., in the year to April 5, 1959, that figure alone would give 
an average of £100 for five years beginning 1959/60 (increased 
by any other expenses). 

Commonsense is the best guide to what is included in 
maintenance and repairs. Capital expenditure is an 
improvement, unless it is on the replacement of farm- 
houses, etc., for the purpose of maintaining the existing 
rent or to comply with the requirements of the local 
authority. 


INCOMPLETE RECORDS 


TEXTBOOKS ON BOOKKEEPING tell us that the only form 
of bookkeeping worthy of the name is double entry; yet 
a surprising proportion of businesses, admittedly most of 
them small ones, use what may be described as incom- 
plete records. This term covers any form of incomplete 
system, or lack of system, short of complete double entry, 
from mere notebook entries to well prepared, carefully 
designed, analysed cash books supported by memoran- 
dum records taking the place of a ledger. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that examiners frequently set questions 
on this subject. 


Most students come up against incomplete records in 
their daily work, but there may be a small minority who 
do not; and since most textbooks defer consideration of 
this type of problem until comparatively late, there is a 
tendency for such students to find incomplete records 
questions difficult. 

Whilst every incomplete records problem has its own 
peculiarities, one general rule may prove helpful. It is 
this: start by preparing a list of opening balances, that is, 
the assets and liabilities of the business at the beginning 
of the period; the excess of the assets over the liabilities 
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Minster Trust 


Management of INVESTMENT TRUSTS and PENSION FUNDS 


CAPITAL ISSUES - 


Underwriting of NEW ISSUES for Existing Companies 


FINANCE for DEVELOPMENT and Expansion 


MINSTER HOUSE 
ARTHUR STREET 
LONDON EC4 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 7031 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Placings and Market Introductions 


Minster 


‘TAXATION’ 


KEY 
PROFITS TAX 


NEW SIXTH EDITION 


(Completely up to date including 

the Provisions of the Finance Act, 1960) 
CLEAR References to Acts and Cases 
CONCISE Many Practical Examples 


COMPLETE An instantaneous reference work 
on Profits Tax law and practice 


12/ 6 price net 
13/4 pose free 


ORDER FORM 


To TAXATION PUBLISHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


98 Park Street, London, W1 
MAYfair 7888 


at 13/4 post free 
Name and Address 


send ........... copies of ‘KEY TO PROFITS TAX’ 


d_ enclosed 


Remittance £ 
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the simplicity 


Webster Ridgway and Partners Ltd., Ad- 


vertising Agents, have formed a Specialist 
Department to simplify the presentation 
of Financial and Company Advertising. 
the simplicity of an abacus. This organisation offers 
its expert services to Company Secretaries 
in the preparation of all Financial and Staff 
advertising and presentation of Company 
Reports and Accounts. | 
We can present your facts and figures ina 


visual, interesting and easily digested form. 


The telephone number of this abacus is 


WEBSTER RIDGWAY & PARTNERS LTD. 


TRIENNIUM 1958-1960 


ANNUAL RATES OF BONUS NOW DECLARED 
ON FULL PROFIT POLICIES 


FOR SUMS ASSURED OF £100 
WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
ORDINARY SPECIAL TOTAL 


62/6 30/- 92/6 


(increased for certain policies of long duration) 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
ORDINARY SPECIAL TOTAL 


45/- to 60/- 30/- 75/- to 90/- 


(According to age at maturity) 


For MUTUAL Satisfaction— 
Consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For Mutual Life Assurance 
— Established 1835 — 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET 
LONDON E.C.3 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 4200 
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at that time represents the capital of the proprietor. Then 
prepare, employing a double-columned ruling, accounts 
showing in summary form: in one set of columns all cash 
transactions, and in the other all bank transactions. As 
in an ordinary cash book, there will be contra entries in 
respect of remittances to bank and cash withdrawals from 
bank. Frequently, the information supplied is incomplete 
and it is necessary to insert some item, such as sales or 
drawings, which represents the balancing figure upon the 
account. 

These two sets of figures, the statement of opening 
capital and the total cash (and bank) account, are the key 
to the solution of the problem. Every item which appears 
in either of these sets of figures must be used once in the 
final accounts, with the exception of the cash and bank 
balances, which may be regarded as cancelling out, since 
each appears twice, once in the statement of opening 
capital and once in the total cash account. If the figures 
left are regarded in the same way as figures appearing in 
a trial balance and any necessary adjustments made in 
the normal way, using each item twice, once in the trading 
and profit and loss account and once in the balance sheet, 
incomplete records will present no problem whatsoever 
to any student who can prepare final accounts from a 
trial balance. 


Illustration 
Padlock commenced business in a lock-up shop on January 1, 
1960, in premises rented at £30 per month as from that date. 
The only records he kept, apart from bank statements, were 
files of receipted statements from suppliers and of unpaid in- 
voices for goods purchased, together with a notebook in which 
he recorded a few sales to special customers who ran an account 
and paid him by cheque. Cash received from cash sales was paid 
into the till, out of which Padlock paid certain amounts, banking 
the balance at the end of the week, apart from keeping a small 
sum in hand. He paid all suppliers by cheque. 

An analysis of the bank statements for the six months ended 
June 30, 1960, was as follows: 
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£ £ 
Cash paid in to open Shop fixtures and fittings 600 
account 750 Suppliers for purchases 2,836 
Loan from Yale (interest Rent... 150 
free) . 3 300 Insurance Premium vs 36 
Cheques from suppliers Heat and Light . 40 
for goods returned . 69 Balance June 30, 1960 630 
Cheques from special 
customers .. 279 
Total of weekly bankings 2,894 
£4,292 £4,292 


Padlock estimates that, during the six months, the following 
were paid out of the till before making the weekly bankings: 
drawings £350, wages and national insurance £270, and sundry 
shop expenses £120. 

You ascertain that as on June 30, 1960: 

(1) Cheques totalling £27 from special customers paid into 

the bank on June 30, 1960, had not been credited. One for £12 

was subsequently returned dishonoured. The remainder were 
all credited in July, 1960. Other special customers owed £57. 

(2) The following cheques had been drawn and despatched 

but had not been presented: Yale, in part repayment of loan, 

£60, fuel, £15, and rates for the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1960, £45. 

(3) Stocks, correctly taken at cost, were: goods, £277, and 

Suel, £22. 

(4) The balance in the till was £25. 

(5) The insurance premium covered the year to December 31, 

1960. 

(6) The total of weekly bankings included £22 for shop fittings 

returned as unsuitable. 

(7) Suppliers’ unpaid invoices amounted to £510 and there 

was owing £10 for wages and £1 for national insurance. 

You are required: 

(a) to prepare Padlock’s balance sheet as on June 30, 1960, 
and trading and profit and loss account for the six months ended 
on that date, and 

(b) assuming that the usual percentage of gross profit on sales 
for this class of business is 30 per cent., to suggest four reasons 
for any deviation of Padlock’s gross percentage from that figure. 
Ignore taxation and depreciation. 


Solution 


ToTraL CasH ACCOUNT FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


Working Paper: 

Cash Bank 

£ £ 

Padlock—Capital introduced .. 750 
Yale—Interest-free loan 300 
Suppliers—re goods returned . 69 
Special customers (£279 +415) 294 
Shop fittings returned .. ‘ 22 
Total of weekly bankings 2,894 


Balancing figure—Sales to cash customers 


£3,659 £4,307 


Cash Bank 
£ £ 
Shop fixtures and fittings 600 
Suppliers for — 2,836 
Heat and light (£40+£15) 55 
Part of loan from Yale .. 60 
Rates... wa 45 
Drawings 350 
Wages and National Insurance| 270 
Sundry shop expenses .. 120 
Cash to bank .. .. 2,894 
Balance carried forward 25 525 
£3,659 £4,307 
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Notes: 

(1) The balance shown on the bank columns above does 
not agree with the bank statements but may be reconciled 
as follows: 


If time permits it is most reassuring to employ this check. 


(2) The customer whose cheque for £12 was subsequently 
dishonoured has been treated as a debtor. Consideration 


£ should be given to making a provision in respect of this item 
Balance per bank statements ek as a doubtful debt. 
Add: Cheques not yet credited .. 15 
645 (3) In this illustration the list of opening balances is, of 
Less: Uncleared cheques: £ course, extremely simple: 
Yale 60 
Fuel 15 
Rates .. 45 
bee 120 £ £ 
Balance per total cash account .. £525 Cash .. a hi -- 750 
(a) PADLOCK 
Trading and Profit and Loss Account for the Six Months ended June 30, 1960 
£ £ £ 
Purchases less Returns — 3,277 Sales: 
Credit (£294+4+£57+£12) . - 
3,000 — 4,000 
Gross profit, c/d (25 per cent.) = 1,000 
£4,000 
£4,000 
Rent (£150+-£30) 180 Gross profit, b/d 1,000 
Rates (£45—£15) 30 
Heat and light (£55—£22) .. is Pe 33 
Wages and National Insurance (£270++£11) 281 
Sundry shop expenses oa = 120 
Insurance (£36—£18) 18 
Net profit 338 
£1,000 £1,000 
Balance Sheet as at June 30, 1960 
£ £ £ 
Capital: Shop fixtures and fittings at cost (£600—£22) .. ‘i 578 
Introduced January 1, 1960 Stocks, at cost A 299 
Net profit for period ion iu 7" — Sundry debtors and payments in advance 
1,088 Cash at bank .. 525 
— 738 
Interest-free loan (£300—£60) is 240 
Sundry creditors (£510+£11-+-£30) 551 
£1,529 £1,529 


(6) Four possible reasons for the deviation of Padlock’s gross 
profit percentage (25 per cent.) from that usual for this class 
of business (30 per cent.) are: 


(i) Padlock may be deliberately adding a smaller mark-up on the 
cost price of the goods he sells, in order to gain customers, or 
operating upon the principle of smaller profits and quick returns. 
The accounts will thus be correct, and the assumption that a gross 
profit of 30 per cent. is to be expected, incorrect. 


(ii) He may have underestimated his own drawings, or the wages 
and expenses paid out of cash, either inadvertently or with the 
deliberate intention of defrauding the Inland Revenue (to whom 
the accounts will no doubt be presented). 

(iii) Padlock may, deliberately or otherwise, have undervalued 
his closing stock, causing his profit for the period to be under- 
stated. 

(iv) Padlock himself, or an assistant unbeknown to him, may have 
taken cash from the till for private purposes, in the case of the 
former without regarding this as drawings. 
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The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales 


Meetings of the Council 


AT SPECIAL AND Ordinary meetings of the 
Council held on Wednesday, April 5, 1961, 
at the Hall of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2, there were present: Mr. 
S. J. Pears, President, in the chair; Mr. P. 
F. Granger, Vice-President; Mr. J. Ains- 
worth, c.B.£., Mr. E. Baldry, o.B.£., Mr. 
W. L. Barrows, Mr. T. A. Hamilton Baynes, 
Mr. J. H. Bell, Mr. H. A. Benson, c.B.£., 
Mr. P. F. Carpenter, Sir William Carring- 
ton, Mr. G. T. E. Chamberlain, Mr. D. A. 
Clarke, Mr. J. Clayton, Mr. C. Croxton- 
Smith, Mr. W. G. Densem, Mr. S. Dixon, 
Mr. W. W. Fea, Sir Harold Gillett, Bt., 
M.c., Mr. J. Godfrey, Mr. G. G. G. Goult, 
Mr. L. C. Hawkins, Mr. D. V. House, Mr. 
H. L. Layton, Mr. R. B. Leech, M.B.£., Mr. 
E. N. Macdonald, p.F.c., Mr. R. McNeil, 
Mr. J. H. Mann, M.B.£E., Mr. R. P. Mat- 
thews, Mr. Bertram Nelson, c.B.£., Mr. 
W. E. Parker, c.B.£., Mr. C. U. Peat, M.c., 
Mr. F. E. Price, Mr. L. W. Robson, Sir 
Thomas Robson, M.B.£., Mr. J. D. Russell, 
Mr. K. G. Shuttleworth, Mr. D. Steele, Mr. 
C. M. Strachan, 0.B.£., Mr. J. E. Talbot, 
Mr. A. H. Walton, Mr. V. Walton, Mr. M. 
Wheatley Jones, Mr. E. F. G. Whinney, Mr. 
J. C. Montgomery Williams, Mr. R. P. 
Winter, C.B.E., M.C. 


Elections to the Council 

Mr. John Foster Allan, F.c.A., Liverpool; 
Mr. Eric Hay Davison,* F.c.a., London, 
and Mr. Frederick James Weeks,* F.c.A., 
Bristol, were elected members of the Council 
to fill the vacancies caused by the death of 
Mr. Alexander Dalrymple Walker, F.c.a., 
and the resignations of Mr. Paul Dugan 
Irons,* B.COM., F.C.A., and Mr. Philip 
Vaughan Roberts,* F.c.A. 


Annual Report and Accounts for 1960 

The annual report of the Council and the 
accounts of the Institute for the year 1960 
were approved for issue to members of the 
Institute. 


Royal Charters and Bye-laws 

The Council approved the terms of resolu- 
tions to be submitted to members at a 
special meeting to be held immediately after 
the annual meeting on May 3, 1961, for the 
purpose of making alterations to the Royal 
Charters and bye-laws. 


Company Law Committee 
Oral evidence to the Company Law 


’ *Denotes member not in practice. 


Committee was given on behalf of the 
Council on March 17, 1961, by Mr. H. A. 
Benson, C.B.E., F.C.A., Mr. P. F. Granger, 
F.c.A., and Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E., 
M.A., F.C.A. 


Stock Exchange: Transfer of Securities 
The Council approved the submission to 
the Stock Exchange, London, of comments 
on the report of the Committee on Transfer 
of Securities. 


Education and Training Committee 
The Council received the report of the 
Education and Training Committee. 

The Council expressed its warm thanks to 
the Chairman, Mr. W. E. Parker, c.B.£., 
F.C.A., and to the members of the committee, 
especially those who are not themselves 
members of the Council. It also expressed 
its gratitude to the many persons inside and 
outside the membership of the Institute who 
have assisted the committee with evidence 
and advice, and the Secretariat which has 
served the committee so well. 

It was decided that the report should be 
referred. to the appropriate committees of 
the Council and to the committees of the 
district ‘societies. Until these committees 
have given the report the close study which 
it requires the Council will not be in a 
position to indicate its own attitude to the 
various recommendations. In the mean- 
time, therefore, although the Council has 
agreed to publication the report should not 
be looked upon as giving any indication of 
the views of the Council. 

Copies of the report may be obtained free 
of charge on application to the Secretary, 
Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, on and 
after Friday, May 5, 1961. 


Refusal to Register Articles of Clerkship 

An applicant for exemption from the 
Preliminary examination who admitted 
forging a letter submitted in support of the 
application has been informed that the 
Council will refuse to accept for registration 
articles of clerkship to which he is a party. 


Registration of Articles 

The Secretary reported the registration of 
197 articles of clerkship during the last 
month, the total number since January 1, 
1961, being 739. 


Admissions to Membership 
The following were admitted to member- 
ship of the Institute: 


ADAMSON, EDWARD KENYON, A.C.A., @1961; 
258 Leigh Road, Worsley, near Manchester. 

AHMAD, KAISAR, A.C.A., 21961; 43 Blenheim 
Terrace, London, N.W.8. 

ALAM, SHAMSUL, A.C.A., @1961; 37 George 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 

ALpous, BRYAN JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 473B 
Dereham Road, Norwich, NOR 35J. 

ALDRIDGE, JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 5 Green Close, 
Hanworth, Middlesex. 

ALLAN, JOHN REID, A.c.A., @1961; 373 Man- 
chester Road, Warrington. 

ALLCOCK, JOHN FRANK, A.C.A., @1961; 259 
Birmingham Road, Redditch, Worcester- 
shire. 

ALLEN, MARTIN CROSS, B.A., A.C.A., @21961; 9 
Hintlesham Avenue, Edgbaston, Birm- 
ingham 15. 

ALLEN, NORMAN STANLEY, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Fairview,” Clarence Road, Rayleigh, 
Essex. 

ALLy, MeHDI ASGAR, A.C.A., @1961; 20 
Cranley Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

ALTON, ALBERT GEOFFREY ROBINSON, A.C.A., 
a1961; 382 Duffield Road, Darley Abbey, 
Derby. 

AMER, COLIN GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 6 New- 
land Drive, Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Amosi, CHITUBA CHARLES, B.A.(COM.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 7 Conyngham Road, Victoria Park, 
Manchester 14. 

ANDERSON, IAN STEWART, A.C.A., @1961; 91 
Weston Drive, Stanmore, Middlesex. 

ANDREWS, RAYMOND MAURICE, A.C.A., 21961; 
71 Ravenscroft Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

ANNETT, PETER, A.C.A., @1961; 253 Silver 
Lonnen, Newcastle upon Tyne 5. 

ARDLEY, CHARLES DESMOND, A.C.A., 21961; 36 
Ainsty Avenue, Dringhouses, York. 

ARMITAGE, Roy, A.C.A., 21961; 40 Ashburton 
Road, Adswood, Stockport. 

Armitt, Davip Lester, A.C.A., @1961; 16 
Burghley Road, Wimbledon, London, 
S.W.19. 

ARRAM, MICHAEL, A.C.A., 41961; 138 Evelyn 
Court, Amhurst Road, Hackney, London, 
E.8. 

ASAFU-ADJAYE, JOHN KWAME BOATEN, B.COM., 
A.C.A., 21961; with Midgley, Snelling & Co., 
Ibex House, Minories, London, E.C.3. 

AsHBy, STANLEY JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 10 
High Street, Polegate, Sussex. 

ASHFORD, PETER DESMOND, A.C.A., 21961; 75 
Springfield Avenue, Merton Park, London, 
S.W.20. 

ASHURST, ANTHONY, A.C.A., @21961; 11 Pember- 
ton Street, Hull. 

ASHWORTH, JOHN BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 29 
Hardwick Court, Ackworth Road, Ponte- 
fract. 

ASTLEY, WARWICK BUCHANAN, A.C.A., 21961; 
with Waterhouse & Francis, Saxon Cham- 
bers, 8a London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Arkins, Eric Gipson, A.C.A., 21961; 10 Roslin 
Way, Bromley, Kent. 

ATKINSON, GERALD, A.C.A., 21961; 66 Stein- 
beck Road, Leeds 7. 

ATKINSON, Roy WILFRED, A.C.A., @1961; 7 
Patience Lane, Normanton, Yorks. 

ATKINSON, WILLIAM SILVER, A.C.A., 21961; 101 
Saxby Road, Melton Mowbray, Leics. 

AusTIN, JoHN HALDANE, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
128 Bridgwater Drive, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
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BACON, RODNEY MARTYN, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Ashwell,” Bovey Tracey, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. 

BAGSHAW, CHARLES VICTOR, A.C.A., @1961; 25 
Humberstone Lane, Thurmaston, Leicester. 

BAKER, ANTONY JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 7 Clive 
Close, Potters Bar, Middlesex. 

§BALENDRAN, KANDIAH, A.S.A.A., @1961; 25 
Hoop Lane, London, N.W.11. 

BALL, GEORGE ALFRED, A.C.A., @1961; 16 
Hayes Chase, West Wickham, Kent. 

BARFOOT, PAUL WILDBOAR, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Palmerston,” London Road, Swanley, 
Kent. 

BARKER, GEORGE EDWARD ALEXANDER, A.C.A., 
a1961; Orchard Cottage, High Elms Lane, 
Garston, near Watford. 

BARKER, JOHN RADCLIFFE, A.C.A., 21961; 16 
Montague Avenue, Gosforth, Newcastle 
upon Tyne 3. 

BARKER, THOMAS, A.C.A., @1961; 9 Carrwood 
Road, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

BARLOW, RoBERT ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 22 
West Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5. 

BARRON, JOHN MICHAEL, M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
109 Brookscroft Road, Walthamstow, 
London, E.17. 

BARTON, Evan KEITH, A.C.A., @1961; 333 
Gathurst Road, Orrell, Wigan. 

Bates, Eric, A.c.A., @1961; 6 Evistones 
Gardens, Newcastle upon Tyne 6. 

BEALE, GRAHAM HAROLD, A.C.A., @1961; 72 
Scott’s Lane, Shortlands, Kent. 

BEARMAN, GORDON WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 
264 Mount Pleasant Road, Tottenham, 
London, N.17. 

BEATTIE, RONALD JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; c/o 
Burgot Rentals Ltd., 26 Westbourne Grove, 
London, W.2. 

BeesBy, JOHN EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 52 
Booth Lane South, Weston Favell, North- 
ampton. 

Bexuor, Davin A.C.A., 21961; 199 Wood- 
cock Hill, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 


BELL, MAurRICE ALLEN, A.C.A., @1961; 13 
Weeksland Road, Chelston, Torquay. 

BELT, JOHN STEWART, A.C.A., 21961; 34 Firs 
Road, Edwalton, Nottingham. 

BENNETT, GRAHAM DAVID, A.C.A., @1961; 
Rudge Hill House, The Edge, near Stroud, 
Glos. 

BENNETT, JEREMY JOHN TREVITHICK, A.C.A., 
a1961; 151 Pampisford Road, South 
Croydon, Surrey. 

BERG, NORMAN MAURICE, A.C.A., 21961; 6 
Porlock Road, Llanrumney, Cardiff. 

BERGMAN, JAMES HENRY RICHARD, A.C.A., 
a1961; 28 Camborne Avenue, North Fields, 
London, W.13. 

BERLANNY, BRIAN PETER, A.C.A., 21961; 13 
Chaulden House Gardens, Chaulden Lane, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

Berry, DaAvip CHARLES, A.C.A., @1961; 6 
Hillbury Avenue, Kenton, Harrow, Middx. 

BERRY, GRAHAM VIVIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 2 The 
Avenue, Barnet, Herts. 

BERRY, JAMES ARTHUR, A.C.A., @1961; 20 
Holland Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 

BICKNELL, RALPH, A.C.A., @1961; 245 Com- 
monside East, Mitcham, Surrey. 

BILLINGHAM, GRAHAM JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 51 
Charnwood Avenue, Westone, North- 
ampton. 

Brvks, ALAN CEDRIC, A.C.A., 21961; 85 
Cemetery Road, Pudsey, Yorks. 

Birp, RoGer A.c.A., @1961; 2 Wood- 
field Avenue, Northwood, Middlesex. 

Biswas, CHITTARANIJAN, A.S.A.A., 21961; with 
John Diamond & Co., 73 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

BLAKE, MICHAEL JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 5 
Ovington Grove, Fenham, Newcastle upon 
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Tyne 5. 

BLAXTER, DAvip, A.C.A., 41961; 111 North- 
-brook Road, Ilford. 

BOATMAN, BARRIE REGINALD, A.C.A., 21961; 34 
Grove Crescent, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9 

BOLTON, GERALD RODNEY, A.C.A., @1961; 9 
Keats Road, Daventry, Northants. 

BOLTON, JOHN DOUGLAS, A.C.A., 21961; 30 
Banks Avenue, Meols, Wirral. 

BOLTON, MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 1 Victoria 
Avenue, Quinton, Birmingham 32. 

BoND, CHRISTOPHER BARRIE, A.C.A., @1961; 
Chief Accountant, Ind Coope (London) 
Ltd., Cannon Brewery, 160 St. John Street, 
London, E.C.1. 

BootH, ALAN HOGGARTH, A.C.A., @1961; 11 
Greyfriars Crescent, Fulwood, Preston. 

Bouic, JoseEPH GAETAN, A.C.A., @1961; 123 
Pickhurst Lane, Hayes, Bromley, Kent. 

BouLTEeR, TERRY LEONARD, A.C.A., 21961; 14 
Penclose, Trennant Road, Leicester. 

§BouRKE, THOMAS FRANCIS, A.S.A.A., 21961; 24 
Palmers Avenue, Grays, Essex. 

Bourne, WALTER, A.C.A., 22 Denison 
Road, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 

BOWEN-BRAVERY, BRYAN, A.C.A., @1961; 34 
Heol Pantycelyn, Whitchurch, Glam. 

Bowes, RICHARD NorRTON, B.A.(COM.), A.C.A., 
a1961; “Brierfield,” Ashfield Road, Hale, 
Altrincham. 

BRACKIN, AUSTEN JOHN, B.A., A.C.A., @1961; 26 
Orchard Drive, Horsell, Woking. 

(BRADBURY, WILLIAM ALFRED NEIL, A.C.A., 
a1961; 6 King Street, Oldham. 

BRADMAN, GODFREY MICHAEL, A.C.A., 21961; 
23 Campbell Avenue, Barkingside, Essex. 
BRADSHAW, ERIC, A.C.A., 21961; 96 Beresford 

Road, Longsight, Manchester 13. 

BRAHAM, MICHAEL ALAN, A.C.A., 21961; 89 
Mount Pleasant Road, Willesden, London, 
N.W.10. 

§BRAHAM, RAYMOND PETER, A.S.A.A., 21961; 
209 Gleneagles, Killarney, Johannesburg. 
BRAMPTON, DAviD GEOFFREY WILSON, A.C.A., 
a1961; 10 Gainsborough Road, Sudbury, 

Suffolk. 

BRAXTON, ALAN GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 36 
Keswick Avenue, Hornchurch, Essex. 

Bray, GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; The Sheiling 
Loudwater, Rickmansworth, Herts. : 

BRECKNELL, MICHAEL ANTHONY, B.SC.(ECON.), 
A.C.A., 21961; 198 Church Hill Road, North 
Cheam, Surrey. 

BREEN, PAUL, A.C.A., @1961; 2 Freshfield Road, 
Formby, Liverpool. 

Brett, CHARLES EDWARD FRANCIS, A.C.A., 
ai961; White House, Blofield, Norwich, 
Norfolk, NOR84Z. 

BRINING, MICHAEL DAVID, M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
39 Langley Road, Slough, Bucks. 

BrISON, JOHN ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 409 
Shields Road, Heaton, Newcastle upon 
Tyne 6. 

BROADBENT, BEVAN WINSTON, A.C.A., 21961; 
with E. Broadbent, Fish & Co., 1, 2,3 & 4 
Clarence Arcade Chambers, Ashton under 
Lyne. 

BROADWELL, ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 58 Park- 
stone Road, Scraptoft Lane, Leicester. 

Broperick, Davip JOHN, A.Cc.A., @1961; 19 
Lyndon Avenue, Great Harwood, near 
Blackburn. 

BROOKES, JEFFREY WILLIAM, A.C.A., 21961; 36 
Eastdown House, Amhurst Road, London, 
E.8. 

BROOKS, TERENCE CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 71 
Cannington Road, Dagenham, Essex. 

BROOMHEAD, JOHN HUGH, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
6 Throstle Nest Drive, Harrogate. 

BROWN, DEREK RAYMOND, A.C.A., @1961; 11 
Thingwall Avenue, Broadgreen, Liverpool 
14. 


BROwN, RICHARD EpwaArbD, A.C.A., @1961; 50 
The Drive, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

BROWNING, FRANK GIFFORD, A.C.A., 21961; 24 
Copsleigh Close, Salfords, Surrey. 

BROWNING, WALTER GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 
135 Fog Lane, Didsbury, Manchester 20. 

BRYANT, (Miss) Etsie MARY, A.C.A., @1961; 23 
Melody Road, Wandsworth, London, 
S.W.18. 

BUCKINGHAM, DENNIS GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 
120 Cavendish Avenue, Harrow. 

BUCKLE, JOHN FREDERICK, A.C.A., @1961; 246 
Fulham Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W.10. 

BuCKLEY, BRIAN HOLDEN, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
“Mirasol,” Islay Road, Lytham, Lancs. 
BuNT, BRIAN STANLEY, A.C.A., @1961; 42 

Lowden Road, Herne Hill, London, S.E.24. 

BURCHELL, JEREMY JOSEPH BENJAMIN, A.C.A., 
a1961; 68 Grove Hall Court, Hall Road, 
London, N.W.8. 

BuURGON, CHRISTOPHER BRIAN, A.C.A., 21961; 
with Price Waterhouse & Co., 101/103 
Bochenheimer Landstrasse, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany. 

BuRNEY, ZAMIR-UL-HASAN, A.C.A., @1961; 
with West, Wake, Price & Co., 6 Broad 
Street Place, London, E.C.2. 

Burrows, GORDON EDWIN CHARLES, A.C.A., 
a1961; 54 Braemar Avenue, London, N.22. 

BuRTON, FRANK MILNER, A.C.A., @1961; 5 
Edenhall Avenue, Levenshulme, Man- 
chester 19. 

BusH, JOHN GRAHAM, A.C.A., 21961; “Upcott,” 
Tudor Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

BusHELL, CyRIL ANTHONY, A.C.A., 21961; 245 
Eaton Road, West Derby, Liverpool 12. 
BuTLerR, ERNEST JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 16 

Riverside Drive, Frenchay, Bristol. 

BUXTON, PETER, A.C.A., 21961; 322 City Road, 
Sheffield 2. 

Capp, NorMAN Harry, A.c.A., @1961; 1 
Mayfield Road, Chorley, Lancs. 

CAIRNS, MICHAEL ANTHONY, A.C.A., 41961; 
“Deansway,” Stoke Row, near Henley-on- 
Thames. 

CAMERON, ANDREW JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; c/o 
Laporte Titanium Ltd., Battery Works, 
Stallingborough, Grimsby. 

CAMERON, BRIAN KEITH, A.C.A., 21961; 13 
Springfield Court, Springfield Road, King- 
ston upon Thames, Surrey. 

CANNAN; MICHAEL BARRY, A.C.A., 21961; 44 
Cressingham Grove, Sutton, Surrey. 

CANNEAUX, ANTHONY BRADLEY, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Lychgate,” Church Road, Tarring, Worth- 
ing. 

CANTELO, ALAN EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 4 
Alverton Court, Tonsley Street, London, 
S.W.18. 

CapPEeR, ANTHONY DAvin, A.C.A., 21961; The 
Harrington Hotel, Gloucester Road, Ken- 
sington, London, S.W.7. 

CapsTICK, GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 7 Belah 
Crescent, Stanwix, Carlisle. 

CAREW, JOHN STANLEY GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 
7 Cator Road, Sydenham, London, S.E.26. 

CARPENTER, PETER JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 39 
Stanley Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 

CARRUTHERS, DONALD, A.C.A., @1961; 20 
Carlton Road, Walkden, Manchester. 

CaRTER, (Miss) BRENDA MAY, A.C.A., 21961; 
The Old Fox, 60 Fox Road, Bristol 2. 

§CARVOLTH, RONALD HARTLEY, A.S.A.A., 
a1961; 22 Floss Street, Kensington, Johan- 
nesburg. 

CasTLey, DAvip ROGER, A.C.A., @1961; 87 
Addison Road, London, W.14. 

Cave, JoHN HALLIDAY, A.C.A., @1961; 11 
King’s Road, Barnet. 

Cectt-WRIGHT, JAMES ALLAN, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Foxdenton,” Lickey Square, Rednal, 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Chartered Accountants 
are invited to apply 
for Agency facilities 


Head Office 
24 Cornhill 
London E.C.3 


Branch Offices throughout the country 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


OFFERS A UNIQUE SERVICE TO 


ACCOUNTANTS — TRUSTEES 

AND OTHER OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE PERSONS 

INTERESTED IN THE MAKING AND EXECUTION 
OF 

LEGACIES AND CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 


W Free advice as to the status and financial 
position of charitable Organisations. 


¥% Information regarding Charities affected, and 
not affected by Act of Parliament. 
te Help and advice as to the needs of Charities 
for those making gifts or bequests. 
FOR 88 YEARS THIS HAS BEEN PART OF THE 
SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


296 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.! 


VICTORIA 7334 


‘Liquid Assets’ may be a mixed blessing 
but we believe that it’s better these days 
to hold a few more than the recom- 
mended minimum. They form that little 
extra safeguard for our investors. May 
we send you a copy of our latest balance 
sheet ? It makes interesting reading. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
—the most progressive 
of the larger Building Societies 


RESERVES exceed £3,380,000 


ASSETS exceed £68,500,000 


DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Just one girl, with a 
Banda selective systems machine, 
can quickly produce all the forms you 


ON-THE-SPOT require for any project, including Order and 
SERVICE Production Routine, Invoice and Despatch copies, Purchase Orders, 
From B & A branches in Material Control, Sales Analysis, etc. That's Banda-control—the 
principal towns single typing and single checking method. This way you keep 


pace with production peaks, avoid wastage and costly 
delays and you're ready for any demands tomorrow may bring. 
Banda systems are designed individually to suit your particular business. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION POST THIS COUPON TODAY : 


Please send me details of the following Business Automation Equipment 
Modern Duplicating Methods 


Systems Machines Name. 
Visual Control Charts 

Photocopying Equipment Position. 
Calculators 


Standard and Portable Typewriters . 
Adding Machines Firm 


Business Book-keeping Machines 
Mail-Room Equipment Adar 
& Addressing Machines 
UTOMATION Banda Supplies AA RSI 


BLOCK s ANDERSON 


Head Office : Banda House, Cambridge Grove, Hammersmith, London, W.6. | Telephone: AlVerside 4121 (20 lines) 
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Birmingham. 

CEENEY, MICHAEL ERNEST, A.C.A., 21961; 257 
Gladstone Avenue, Wood Green, London, 
N.22. 

CHADWICK, PETER IAN, A.C.A., @1961; 40 
Valescourt Road, West Derby, Liverpool 12. 

Cuait, STUART ALAN, B.A.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 5p Hyde Park Mansions, London, 
N.W.1. 

CHAKKO, FRANCIS, A.C.A., @1961; 30 
Twyford Avenue, London, W.3. 

CHAMBERLAIN, MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 94 
Welby Lane, Melton Mowbray, Leics. 

CHANTER, Davip JOHN, M.A., A.C.A., @1961; 
c/o Westminster Bank Ltd., 29 Temple 
Fortune Parade, London, N.W.11. 

CHAPMAN, BARRY DAVID, A.C.A., @1961; 34 
Burlington Gardens, Hadley, Essex. 

CHAPMAN, TERENCE DAvip, A.C.A., @1961; 15 
Danes Hill Road, Leicester. 

CHAPPLE, BRYAN GEE, A.C.A., @1961; 28 
Bramley Road, Cheam, Surrey. 

CHEESEBROUGH, FREDERICK WILLIAM, A.C.A., 
a1961; 141 Malvern Road, Billingham, Co. 
Durham. 

CHESTERFIELD, JOHN DESBOROUGH, A.C.A., 
a1961; 268 Chanctonbury Road, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. 

CHISHOLM, ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 51 Meadow 
Grove, South Hylton, Sunderland. 

CHISHOLM, DaAvip ADAM, A.C.A., @1961; 29 
Tennyson Street, off Forest Road, Notting- 
ham 


Cutty, JULIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 123A Queens 
Gate. London, S.W.7. 

CuristiE, JOHN DENTON, A.C.A., @1961; 33 
Avondale Gardens, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

CHURCH, KENNETH VICTOR, A.C.A., 21961; 6 
Wood End Way, Northolt, Middlesex. 

CLARK, ROBERT EDWARD ARTHUR, A.C.A., 
a1961; ““The Cross House,” Gresford, near 
Wrexham. 

CLARKE DONALD ROBERTS, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
29 Mowbray Road, London, N.W.6. 

CLARKE, JOHN EVELYN, A.C.A., @1961; with 
E. J. H. Clarke & Co., 310/312 Chiswick 
High Road, London, W.4. 

CLARKE, JOHN NEVILLE, A.C.A., @1961; 41 
Larkfield Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

CLIFFORD, CYRIL KENNETH, A.C.A., 21961; 34 
Panmure Road, Sydenham, London, S.E.26. 

CoBDEN, REGINALD CHARLES, A.C.A., @1961; 5 
Meadowbrook Road, Dorking, Surrey. 

CoKER, (Miss) ROSEMARY, A.C.A., @1961; 75 
Burnham Road, Dartford, Kent. 

CoLCoMBE, OLIVER KNIGHT, A.C.A., @1961; 
Severn House, Epney, near Saul, Glos. 

Coie, DAvip FRANK, A.C.A., @1961; 31 Cater- 
ham Drive, Old Coulsdon, Surrey. 

Cores, (Miss) BARBARA ELIZABETH, A.C.A., 
a1961; “‘Fairway,”’ Old Barn Lane, Croxley 
Green, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

CoLuteR, JOHN JosePH LEVI, A.C.A., 21961; 14 
Slater Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

JAMES WESTON, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Oakome,” Ponds Road, Galleywood, 
Chelmsford. 

CoLuins, PETER EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 95 
Forest Approach, Woodford Green, Essex. 

COLLINSON, ROBERT IAN, A.C.A., 21961; 65 
Beckfield Lane, Acomb, York. 

COLLYER, BRIAN PERCY, A.C.A., @1961; 37 
Burnham Street, Sherwood, Nottingham. 
CONYERS, BRIAN, A.C.A., 21961; 12 Hepworth 
Drive, Hepworth Lane, Mirfield, Yorks. 
Cook, JOHN FRANCIS, A.C.A., @1961; with 
Spain Brothers & Co., 1 Old Burlington 

Street, London, W.1. 

Cook, MARTIN RICHARD, A.C.A., @1961; 40 
Conaglen Road, Leicester. 

» DERRICK HUGH JAMIESON, A.S.A.A., 
21961; with Douglas, Low & Co., P.O. Box 
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2820, Johannesburg. 

Cooper, JOHN MALCOLM Peter, A.C.A., 21961; 
30 Rydal Gardens, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Cooper, MICHAEL JOHN, A.c.A., @1961; Hough 
Manor, Hough, Crewe. 

Cooper, (Miss) LINDA THORA ELLEN, A.C.A., 
a1961; 58 Whitehall Road, Grays, Essex. 
Cooper, PATRICK ERNEST, A.C.A., 21961; 19 

Princes Gate Mews, London, S.W.7. 

Cooper, Roy, A.c.A., @1961; 78 Hampton 
Road, Forest Gate, London, E.7. 

Cor.ey, ANTHONY HUGH THOMAS, B.A.(ECON.), 
A.C.A., @1961; 143 Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11. 

CORNFIELD, PETER Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 55 
Exeter Gardens, The Drive, Ilford. 

CORNWELL, CHARLES AUSTIN, A.C.A., @1961; 21 
Boulter Gardens, Rainham, Essex. 

COouLTER, JOHN MALCOLM, A.c.A., @1961; 7 
Turnfield Road, Schools Hill, Cheadle, 
Cheshire. 

Couse, EpwarD, A.c.A., @1961; 81 
Fitzroy Avenue, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 

Cox, Peter ELLIOT, A.C.A., @1961; 164 Forest 
Hill Road, Honor Oak, London, S.E.23. 

Coxe, CLIFFORD ARTHUR MICHAEL, A.C.A., 
a1961; with Down, Son & Harper, 44 Bow 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 

Coxon, JOHN DONALD, A.c.A., @1961; 10 
Railway Terrace, MHetton-le-Hole, Co. 
Durham. 

CraGGs, WILLIAM Leg, A.c.A., @1961; 124 
Tunstall Road, Sunderland. 

CRAMMOND, TIMOTHY RONALD, A.C.A., 21961; 
150 Chyngton Cottages, Seaford, Sussex. © 

CRANE, ROBERT ANTHONY, LL.B., A.C.A., 
a1961; 10 Dalton Street, London, S.E.27. 

CRAWLEY, DENNIS CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 91 
Parkanaur Avenue, Thorpe Bay, Essex. 

CRAWSHAW, RICHARD HUGH, B.A., A.C.A., 
a1961; 4 Weetwood Avenue, Leeds 16. 

CREED, JOHN MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 13 
Welton Avenue, Upton, Wirral. 

CRESSWELL, ROGER ALAN, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
22 Broad Walk, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

Crook, JOHN ARTHUR, A.C.A., @1961; 33 
Ironside House, Kingsmead Estate, Homer- 
ton, London, E.9. 

CROOME, BRIAN JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 30 High- 
land Road, Leamington Spa, Warwicks. 

CROPPER, BRIAN, A.C.A., 21961; 406 Shaw- 
clough Road, Lowerfold, Rochdale. 

CrowHuRST, ERIC WILLIAM, B.SC.(ECON.), 
A.C.A., @1961; 27 Brooklyn Drive, Emmer 
Green, Reading. 

Cuxe, Davin Epwin VICTOR, A.C.A., @1961; 
c/o Bovell & Skeete, Lucas Street, Bridge- 
town, Barbados, W. Indies. 

Cunpy, Roy, A.c.A., @1961; 61 Cockayne 
Place, Sheffield, 8. 

CUNNINGHAM, GEOFFREY, A.C.A., @1961; 1 
Keith Way, Southend-on-Sea. 


CUNNINGHAM, PAUL MASssey, A.C.A., 21961; 25 


Grimshaw Lane, Ormskirk, Lancs. 
CusHNIR, ALAN MAURICE, A.C.A., @1961; 4 
Amery Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 
CuttinGc, Davip RALPH, A.C.A., @1961; 67 
Southbrook Road, Lee, London, S.E.12. 
DALBY, JOHN CHARLES, M.A., A.C.A., @1961; 
“Grange Fell,” Leigh Woods, Bristol 8. 
DANIELS, JOHN WILSON, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
“Kern Tor,” Higher Down, Yelverton, 
near Plymouth. 
DANN, ARNOLD MICHAEL HAMILTON, A.C.A., 
a1961; 69 Beauclair Drive, Liverpool 15. 
Davey, JOHN SAMUEL, A.C.A., 21961; 40 New- 
bridge Road, St. Annes, Bristol 4. 

Davey, RONALD JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 17 St. 
Leonard’s Street, Bedford. 

DAvipsON, GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 11 New- 
lands Avenue, Sunderland. 

Davies, GEOFFREY WALTER, B.SC.(ECON.), 
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A.C.A., @1961; 65 Royston Park Road, 
Hatch End, Middlesex. 

Davies, JULIAN PENRY, A.C.A., 21961; 11 High- 
combe Close, Mottingham, London, S.E.9. 

Davies, RosIN ERIC, A.c.A., 21961; 14 Acon- 
bury Avenue, Putson, Hereford. 

Davies, ROGER WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 2 
Ridgeway Grove, Newport, Mon. 

Davis, Howarp Ivor, A.c.A., @1961; 80 
Woodlands, London, N.W.11. 

Davis, WILLIAM EpwarbD, A.C.A., @1961; The 
Garage, Childwickbury, St. Albans. 

Dawson, ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 89a Bolton 
Road, Pendleton, Salford 6. 

Dawson, MICHAEL GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 34 
Belmont Avenue, Stoughton, Guildford. 
Day, GERARD, A.C.A., @1961; 376 Pontefract 

Road, Lundwood, Barnsley. 

DEAKIN, BRIAN, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 21961; 10 
Colville Square, London, W.11. 

DELMEGE, ANTONY DAVID, A.C.A., 21961; 24 
Seymour Road, Lee-on-Solent, Hants. 

DENHAM, ANTHONY CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 
24 Towers Road, Hatch End, Middlesex. 

DENNETT, JOHN GRAHAM, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Willow Green,” Ockham Road North, 
East Horsley, Surrey. 

DERENBURG, MICHAEL PERCIVAL, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Lyntonmore,” Pyrford, Woking. 

DE SILVA, Don SIMON PATABENDI SIRISENA, 
B.SC., A.C.A., @1961; 14 Arundel Gardens, 
London, W.11. 

DesMOND, (Miss) MARGARET ELIZABETH, 
A.c.A., @1961; “Nutfield,” Heath Road, 
Weybridge. 

Devey, JOHN MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 19 
Lambert Road, Fallings Park, Wolver- 
hampton. 

DeEWHURST, ROLAND FREDERICK JAMES, M.A., 
A.C.A., @1961; 76 Adelaide Road, London, 
N.W.3. 

Dosson, KEITH, A.C.A., 21961; 33 Sandhurst 
Road, Gloucester. 

Docker, ALAN WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 8 
Milton Close, Headless Cross, Redditch, 
Worcs. 

Dopps, JoHN ARTHUR, A.C.A., @1961; 15 
Sandilands, East Croydon, Surrey. 

DopGe, MICHAEL JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 202 
Chislehurst Road, Petts Wood, Orpington, 
Kent. 

DONALD, WILLIAM PENNINGTON, A.C.A., 21961; 
118 Brooklands, Filey, East Yorks. 

DonerRT, PAUL STEPHEN, A.C.A., @1961; 72 
Beaufort Park, London, N.W.11. 

Dosser, BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 33 Claremont 
Road, Regents Park, Southampton. 

Doucuty, JoHN BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 8 
Phoenix Lodge Mansions, Brook Green, 
London, W.6. 

Drayson, Davip GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 23 
Palmerston Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Drew, GERALD CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 15 
Wolsey Close, Coombe Lane, Kingston 

Hill, Surrey. 

Duke, STANLEY TIMOTHY, A.C.A., 21961; 2 
Sandringham Gardens, Crouch End, Lon- 
don, N.8. 

DUNNING, SETON, A.C.A., @1961; White Hart 
Cottage, Marshfield, Chippenham, Wilts. 

EBENEZER, JOHN EDWARD, A.C.A., 21961; 101 
Cumberland House, Kingston Hill, King- 
ston upon Thames, Surrey. 

EDWARDS, BERNARD HAMMERTON, A.C.A., 
a1961; 60 Linden Avenue, Herne Bay, Kent. 

EpWARDS, RONALD NORMAN, B.COM. A.C.A., 
a1961; 707 Walsall Road, Great Barr, 
Birmingham 22a. 

Epwarps, WILLIAM JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 8 
Wyverne Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 

chester 21. 

Ecorns, WILLIAM JOHN, B.A., A.C.A., @1961; 
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“Leigh,” Roborough, Plymouth. 

E.uis, JEREMY ADAM Hirst, A.c.A., @1961; 
with James, Edwards & Co., Salisbury 
House, London Wall, London, E.C.2. 

Exuis, JOHN HENRY, A.C.A.; 21961; 6 Willow 
Close, Woodham Park Way, West Byfleet, 
Surrey. 

ELLISON, RICHARD BRYCE, M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
“Westhaven,” Birkenhead Road, Meols, 
Wirral. 

ENGLAND, JOHN CHRISTOPHER, A.C.A., 21961; 
Wheatfield House, Brockholes, Hudders- 
field. 

EscueDIER, BRIAN JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 13 
Haslemere Avenue, East Barnet, Herts. 

Evans, ALAN WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 39 
Orchard Court, Portman Square, London, 
W.1. 

Evans, KENNETH ROySTON, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Richmond,” School Road, Bagnall, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

EvANS, PETER BURNETT, A.C.A., 41961; 91 
Bingham Road, Radcliffe-on-Trent, Not- 
tingham. 

EvERETT, ANTHONY CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 9 
Courtfield Gardens, London, S.W.5. 

Everett, (Miss) RuTH Mary, A.c.A., a1961; 
Further Hill Farm, Cookley, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. 

FAIRBAIRN, JOHN SYDNEY, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
44 Hans Road, London, S.W.3. 

FarruursT, Davip JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 353 
Wigan Lane, Wigan. 

FALEK, LEO, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., @1961; 34 
Gladstone Court, Anson Road, London, 
N.W.2. 

Faris, JOHN BRIAN, A.C.A., 21961; 26 Parkway, 
Ratton Manor, Willingdon, Eastbourne. 
FARMERY, Davip CHARLES EDWIN, A.C.A., 
a1961; 197 Slade Lane, West Point, Man- 

chester 19. 

FARQUHAR, IAIN EDWARD MARK, A.C.A., 
a1961; 12 Poplar Grove, Pontefract. 

FARRAR, NORMAN ANTHONY, A.C.A., 21961; 36 
Kings Drive, Wrose, Bradford 2. 

FAULKNER, JAMES ALEXANDER, A.C.A., 21961; 
112 Dulverton Road, New Eltham, London, 
S.E.9. 

FAWCETT, BENJAMIN HALL, A.C.A., @1961; 1 
Augusta Street, Grimsby. 

FAWCETT, WILLIAM THIRLWALL, A.C.A., 21961; 
15 Lingdale Avenue, South Bents, Whitburn, 
Co. Durham. 

FEARN, JOHN DAVID, A.C.A., 21961; School 
House, Parwich, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Fee, ARTHUR JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 39 Brook- 

lands Road, Carlton Hill, Nottingham. 

FELDMAN, HENRY LEWIS, A.C.A., @1961; 27 
Chestnut Avenue, Canons Drive, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 

FELL, MALCOLM, A.C.A., @1961; 71 Elland 
Road, Leeds 11. 

FELTON, ANTON PETER, A.C.A., @1961; 12 
Frognal Lane, London, N.W.3. 

FERGUSON, GORDON THOMAS, A.C.A., 21961; 78 
Melrose Avenue, Cricklewood, London, 
N.W.2. 

FERGUSON, HENRY ROBERT HAWKINS, A.C.A., 
a1961; 31 Highfield Park, Maghull, near 
Liverpool. 

FERNANDO, DUDLEY LANCELOT, B.SC., A.C.A., 
a1961; 97 Chesterton Road, London, W.10. 

FERNIHOUGH, CHRISTOPHER BOWER, A.C.A., 
a1961; 60 Ridgway Place, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.19. 

Frecp, PHILuip RICHARD, A.C.A., @1961; 7 
Highview Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 
FIELDHOUSE, ROGER, A.C.A., 21961; 6 Fernleigh 

Road, Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 

Fine, ANTHONY GORDON, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Green Lanes,” Ty-Gwyn Crescent, Cardiff. 

FitcHeTT, KeirH GEORGE WILLIAM, A.C.A., 
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a1961; 78 Vera Road, South Yardley, 
Birmingham 26. 

FLETCHER, Davip ROBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 76 
Norman Avenue, Eccleshill, Bradford 2. 
FLETCHER, GILES, A.C.A., 21961; 35 St. Mark’s 

Avenue, Salisbury, Wilts. 
FLETCHER, JOHN MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 19 
Norval Road, North Wembley, Middlesex. 


FLIND, CHRISTOPHER JAMES, A.C.A., 21961; 12A 
West Hill Court, Millfield Lane, Highgate, 
London, N.6. 

FLINT, BRIAN WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 24 
Ravensdale Avenue, Long Eaton, Notting- 
ham. 

Foott, ALEXANDER MITCHELL, A.C.A., 21961; 
6 Melbury Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. 

Forp, ARNOLD FRANK, A.C.A., @1961; 72 
Gibson’s Hill, Norbury, London, S.W.16. 

FORSTER, ALLAN JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 56 
Hayes Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Forwoop, PuHitip LANGTON, A.C.A., @1961; 
with Jackson, Pixley & Co., Kent House, 
Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2. 

Foster, ALAN, A.C.A., 21961; c/o 37 Coppice 
Road, Ryhall, near Stamford, Lincs. 

Foster, JOHN HUGH BIRKHEAD, A.C.A., 21961; 
12 Conway Road, Wimbledon, London, 
S.W.20. 

FOwLerR, IAN RUSSELL, A.C.A., @1961; 60 
Wolmer Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 
FowLer, MAURICE ANTHONY, A.C.A., 21961; 
77 Auckland Rise, Upper Norwood, 

London, S.E.19. 

FRAME, Davip WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Greysands,””» Woodham Lane, Woking. 
FRANK, CLEMENT MCBEAN, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Briar Plat,” Tylers Green, Cuckfield, 

Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

FRASER, ROBERT WILLIAM, A.C.A., 21961; 20 
Gracedale Road, Streatham, London, 
S.W.16. 

{FREEDA, RAYMOND, A.C.A., 21961; R. Freeda 
4 Co., 106 Great Russell Street, London, 

FREWER, JOHN EDWIN, B.A.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 33 Dalston Road, Carlisle. 

Fry, JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 28 Shelton Way, 
Luton. 

Fryer, ROGER STANLEY, A.C.A., 21961; 285 
New Bedford Road, Luton. 

GALLETLY, JOHN MILNER, A.C.A., 21961; The 
Marlborough Hotel, Richmond, Surrey. 
GALLON, JOHN FREDERICK, A.C.A., 21961; 84 

Shinfield Road, Reading. 

GASCOIGNE, PETER GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 18 
Beverley Gardens, Cullercoats, North 
Shields, Northumberland. 

GEAREY, JOHN MARCHANT, A.C.A., 21961; 29 
Mill View Road, Tring, Herts. 

GEORGE, DONALD FREDERICK MORLEY, A.C.A., 
a1961; 47 Scott Park Road, Burnley. 

GEORGE, VERNON JOHN, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 6 Clarendon Road, South Woodford, 
London, E.18. ’ 

Gipss, Davip CHARLES, A.C.A., a1961; 5/6 
Coombe Cottages, Streatley-on-Thames, 
Reading. 

GiLBey, ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 59 Cleveleys 
Road, London, E.5. 

GILLAM, Puitip JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 153 
Tennyson Road, Luton. 

GILLIBRAND, MICHAEL FRANCIS, A.C.A., 21961; 
with K. A. Easby, Oak House, Bedale, 
North Yorks. 


Gittott, ALAN HENRY, A.C.A., @ 1961; 


Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
Gitmore, ALAN STANLEY, A.C.A., @1961; 6 
Sibford Road, West Derby, Liverpool 12. 
GLENN, MALCOLM, A.C.A., 21961; 24 Abbots- 

hall Avenue, Southgate, London, N.14. 
GLOVER, CHRISTOPHER MICHAEL, A.C.A.,@1961; 
“Isfryn,” Tygwyn Crescent, Cardiff. 


GLOVER, THOMAS WILLIAM, A.C.A., 21961; 273 
High Street, Solihull Lodge, Solihull, 
Warwicks. 

GOLDSMITH, WALTER KENNETH, A.C.A., 21961; 
5 Cardinal Avenue, Morden Park, Surrey. 
GOMERSALL, MAXWELL, A.C.A., @1961; 85 

Lunedale Road, Darlington. 

Gorpon, JOHN Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 79 
Priory Road, Anfield, Liverpool 4. 

GORDON, THOMAS VERNON STRACHAN, B.A., 
A.C.A., 21961; 5 Spriggs Oak, Epping. 

GOSWELL, PATRICK, A.C.A., 21961; 9 Ramsey 
Road, Dovercourt Bay, Harwich, Essex. 

GRAND, SION, A.C.A., @1961; 341 Chigwell 
Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 

GRANT, PETER, A.C.A., @1961; 20 The Oaks, 
Great Burstead, Billericay, Essex. 

GRAVELIUS, ALAN JAKOB, A.C.A., @1961; 54 
Okehampton Close, Friern Park, London, 
N.12. 

Gray, ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 4 Coldwell Park 
Drive, Felling, Gateshead 10. 

Gray, GRAHAM WALTER, A.C.A., 21961; 
7 Cecily Hill, Cirencester, Glos. 

GREELEY, PAUL’ WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 8 
West Heath Road, Abbey Wood, London, 
S.E.2. 

§GREEN, MALCOLM, A.S.A.A., 21961; 25 Mor- 
peth Avenue, South Shields, Co. Durham. 

GREEN, NIGEL TOWNLEY, A.C.A., @1961; 8 
Carr Wood Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. 

GREENBERG, LAWRENCE, A.C.A., @1961; 10 
Goodwood Mansions, Stockwell Road, 
Brixton, London, S.W.9. 

GREENHALGH, WILLIAM MICHAEL, A.C.A., 
a1961; Flat 26, Eastgate House, High Street, 
Guildford. 

GREENHOW, Davip HENRY, A.C.A., @1961; 
Cherry Tree Cottage, Blackpond Lane, 
Farnham Royal, Bucks. 

GriFFIN, DAVID, LL.B., A.C.A., 21961; 3 Birch 
Avenue, Old Trafford, Manchester 16. 

GRIFFIN, DONALD SEM, B.A.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 43 Roxborough Park, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

GRIFFITHS, BRIAN LINSON, M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
12 Vicarage Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
15. 

GrirFiTHs, Dewl, B.A., A.C.A., @1961; 55 
Ropewalk Road, Llanelly, Carms. 

GriFFITHS, LesLig GORDON, A.C.A., 21961; 48 
Strawberry Road, Retford, Notts. 

Groocock, TREVOR CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 
22 Derwen Fawr Road, Sketty Green, 
Swansea. 

Groom, COLIN JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 11 
Alexandra Road, Hunstanton, Norfolk. 
Grover, KEVIN, A.C.A., 21961; ““Four Winds,” 
Quaker’s Walk, Bush Hill, London, N.21. 
GRUSELLE, MARTIN HAROLD, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Quiet Harbour,” Newlands Close, Sid- 

mouth, Devon. 

Guest, TepD ROBERT GERALD, A.C.A., 21961; 
11 Boulton Road, Thorpe St. Andrew, 
Norwich. 

GUTTERIDGE, RICHARD NEWTON, A.C.A.,@1961; 
3 Annes Walk, Caterham, Surrey. 

HALLAM, GEOFFREY WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 
31 Narborough Road South, Leicester. 

NicGet JouHN, A.c.A., @1961; 117 
London Road, Gloucester. 

HAMILTON, GAVIN GRAHAM, A.C.A., 21961; 18 
Wakerley Road, Evington, Leicester. 

HAMNETT, CHRISTOPHER BRIAN, A.C.A., 21961; 
5 Colwyn Avenue, Fallowfield, Manchester 
14. 

HAMPTON, HAROLD WILFORD, A.C.A., 21961; 
The Court House, Pattingham, near Wolver- 
hampton. 

HANN, ALAN Horace, A.C.A., @1961; 19 
Tilehurst Road, Cheam, Sutton, Surrey. 

HANSOM, THEODORE RICHARD, A.C.A., a1961; 
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38 Burwood Park Road, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 

HARBOUR, RONALD JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 12 
Nuthurst Avenue, Streatham Hill, London, 
S.W.2. 

HARDING, NICHOLAS JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Ryecroft,” Jordans, Bucks. 

HARDING, SIDNEY BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; De 
Walden Rooms, Charlbert Street, London, 
N.W.8. 

HARFIELD, FRANK, A.C.A., @1961; 62 Haw- 
thorn Crescent, Cosham, Portsmouth. 

HARPER, LEONARD HERBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 27 
Fernhill Court, Forest Road, London, E.17. 

Harries, JOHN MICHAEL, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 56 Queen Victoria Road, Llanelly. 

HARRIS, CLIFFORD JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 160 
Ferncliffe Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 

Harris, JacoB MELVIN, A.C.A., @1961; 257 
Balham High Road, London, S.W.17. 

Harris, JessEL RHODES, A.C.A., @1961; 20B 
Kidbrooke Grove, Blackheath, London, 

- §.E.3. 

Harris, JOHN LAURENCE, A.C.A., 21961; 26 
The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 

HARRISON, ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 49 Birch 
Street, West Gorton, Manchester 12. 

HARRISON, ALBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 156 London 
Road, Blackburn. 

Hart, GRAHAM CYRIL, A.C.A., @1961; 30 
Earlsfield Road, Hythe, Kent. 

Hart, Rospert JAMES MORRILL, A.C.A., 21961; 
3 Brands Hill Avenue, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

HartTLey, GEORGE BRYAN HARDY, A.C.A., 
a1961; 87 Coombe Lane, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. 

Hass, SIDNEY, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., @1961; 48 
Egerton Gardens, London, N.W.4. 

HATHERALL, ALAN JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 39 
Forest Avenue, Forest Hall, Newcastle upon 
Tyne 12. 

Havens, Davip EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 51 
Dudley Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 

HAYWARD, ALAN DEREK, A.C.A., @1961; 99 
Connell Crescent, Ealing, London, W.5. 

HAYWARD, ERNEST VINCENT, A.C.A., 21961; 34 
Five Oaks Road, Willenhall, Staffs. 

HENDERSON, JOHN EDWARD, A.C.A., 21961; 31 
Maple Avenue, Whitefield, Manchester. 

HENLEY, BERNARD, A.C.A., 21961; 56 Otto 
Terrace, Sunderland. 

§HENREY, MICHAEL JULIAN, A.S.A.A., 21961; 
c/o Anglo-American Corpn. of South Africa 
Ltd., P.O. Box 4587, Johannesburg. 

HERBERT, BARRY CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 78 
Bowyer Crescent, Denham, near Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 

Herries, ROBERT ARTHUR, A.C.A., 21961; 3 
Harlian Avenue, Moreton, Wirral. 

HERRON, ANTHONY GAVIN, B.SC.(ECON.), 
A.C.A., 21961; 53 Greenwich Church Street, 
London, S.E.10. 

Hew, GEORGE WASHINGTON, A.C.A., @1961 ; 137 
Arthur Court, Queensway, London, W.2. 
Hewitt, BRYAN MALCOLM, LL.B., A.C.A., 
a1961; 13 Queenscourt Road, West Derby, 

Liverpool 12. 

HiGHaM, Peter, A.c.A., @1961; 51 Elmcroft 
Drive, Chessington, Surrey. 

Hix, BRIAN LIONEL, A.C.A., @1961; 1 Cecile 
Park, London, N.8, 
Hm, Dennis BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 22 

Kenneth Road, Brislington, Bristol 4. 

Hm, RICHARD CONCHIE, A.C.A., @1961; 6 
Regent Street, Carlisle. 

HILLIARD, ROBERT PETER, A.C.A., 21961; 171 
Kenley Road, Merton Park, London, 
S.W.19. 

HILTON, CHRISTOPHER RUSSELL, A.C.A., 21961; 
c/o S. Hilton & Sons Ltd., Freeschool Lane, 
Leicester. 
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HINDLE, TERRENCE CLIVE, A.C.A., 21961; 91 
Westmead Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Hine, RAYMOND Les.ig, A.c.A., @1961; 11 
Keyes Gardens, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Hinson, JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 10 Green Lane, 
Idle, Bradford. 

HITCHEN, GERALD, A.C.A., 21961; 8 Dunkirk 
Crescent, Warley Road, Halifax. 

HITCHENOR, WILLIAM DAviD, A.C.A., @1961; 
8a Staveley Road, Nab Wood, Shipley, 
Yorks. 

Hockney, PAUuL, A.C.A., 21961; 179 Westfield 
Lane, Idle, Bradford. 

HopGson, CEpDRIC, A.C.A., @1961; 65 Chats- 
worth Road, Pudsey, Yorks. 

HopGson, GORDON WILLIAM, A.C.A., 21961; 
c/o Springfield Steel Co. Ltd., 1323 London 
Road, Glasgow, E.1. 

Hopson, JOHN DERRICK, A.C.A., @1961; 33 
Newcombe Street, Market Harborough, 
Leics. 

HOGARTH, RODERICK TONY, A.C.A., @1961; 60 
Arundel Road, Newtown, Great Yarmouth. 

HoiGate, DEREK GODFREY, A.C.A., @1961; 7 
Warren Road, Banstead, Surrey. 

HOLLAND, CHARLES GRAHAME, A.C.A., @1961; 
21 Lynton Drive, Southport. 

Howmes, Puitip LAURENCE ROBERT, A.C.A., 
a1961; 11 Heath Road, Bexley, Kent. 

Homes, RONALD, A.C.A., 21961; 2 Ingoldsby 
Court, Sunderland. 

Honey, (Miss) MEeELvVA DoroTHy, A.C.A., 
a1961; 831 Southchurch Road, Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Hoo.e, DONALD, A.C.A., @1961; 12 Carrill 
Drive, Sheffield 6. 

Hooper, HENRY LAWRENCE GEORGE, A.C.A., 
a1961; 292 Teignmouth Road, Torquay. 
Hopkins, Ropert Davin, A.c.A., 21961; with 
James Todd & Co., 781 Salisbury House, 

London Wall, London, E.C.2. 

Horn, Peter JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 71 Northen- 
den Road, Sale. 

Horwoop, IAN ALBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 121 
Long Drive, South Ruislip, Middlesex. 

Hosier, Davip JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 1 Beech- 
field Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

HOuGH, FREDERICK JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 687 
Ormskirk Road, Pemberton, Wigan. 

HOUGHTON, STEPHEN NOEL, A.C.A., @1961; 97 
Cavenagh Road, Singapore 9. 

Hout, EDWARD WILSON, M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
Sycamore Lodge, Melbury Road, New- 
castle upen Tyne 7. 

Howarp, Davip JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 352 
Cannon Hill Lane, Raynes Park, London, 
S.W.20. 

HowarpD, GEORGE ANTONY, A.C.A., @1961; 
West Flexford House, Wanborough, near 
Guildford. 

Howarp, PETER ALFRED, A.C.A., @1961; 4 
Swaisland Road, Dartford, Kent. 

Howe LL, ALBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 6 Avonmore 
Avenue, Liverpool 18. 

Howe, SAMUEL ROBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 5 
Carlingford Road, Hampstead, London, 
N.W.3. 

Howes, RoBert JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 15 
Ranleigh Gardens, Bexleyheath, Kent. 

How Rex, A.c.A., 21961; Church Villas, 
Laxfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

HOwWLISON, JAMES CHRISTOPHER, A.C.A., 21961; 
19 Linney Road, Bramhall, Stockport. 

HoworTH, HAROLD, A.c.A., @1961; 9 St. 
James’ Street, Waterfoot, Rossendale, 


M.C., M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
Castle Hill, Winnington (Staffs), near 
Market Drayton, Salop. 

HusBarD, ROGER MICHAEL, A.C.A., 21961; 96 
Charterhouse Road, Orpington, Kent. 

HuGues, Davip Roy, A.c.A., 21961; “Wood- 
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lands,” Tan-Lan, Ffynnongroew, Flintshire. 

HuGues, MEIRION HENRY, A.C.A., 21961; 193 
Ninian Park Road, Canton, Cardiff. 

Peter Cowan, A.C.A., 21961; 4 Red- 
dings Lane, Tyseley, Birmingham 11. 

HuMPHREY, JOHN CHARLES, A.C.A., @1961; 
Flat 3, 80 Warwick Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

Humpureys, PHILIP THOMAS, A.C.A., 21961; 11 
Axminster Road, Roath, Cardiff. 

Hunt, Dennis PAUL, A.C.A., 21961; 30 Waun 
Wen Terrace, Swansea. 

Hunt, PeTeR THOMAS, A.C.A., 21961; 24 Globe 
Road, Mile End, London, E.1. 

Hutton, Davip SeAMus DENE, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Croindene,” Byfleet Road, Cobham, 
Surrey. 

I’ANSON, PETER, A.C.A., @1961; 1 Fenwick 
Street, Burnley. 

ItsLey, MARTIN, A.C.A., 21961; 20 Lynmouth 
Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 

IND, RONALD CHRISTOPHER, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
27a Cyril Mansions, London, S.W.11. 

INGHAM, RICHARD WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 4 
Garden Street, Heckmondwike, Yorks. 

INGLIS, ROBERT SINCLAIR, A.C.A., @1961; 187 
Whitehouse Common Road, Sutton Cold- 
field. 

INKPEN, JAMES MARTIN, A.C.A., @1961; 4 
Strafford Road, Twickenham. 

Innes, JAMES BUCKLEY, A.C.A., 21961; ““Temple- 
wood,” South Park, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

Irons. STUART LEONARD, A.C.A., @1961; 65 
South Park Road, Ilford. 

Irvine, IAN ALEXANDER NOBLE, B.SC.(ECON.), 

‘A.C.A., @1961; 7 Wolseley Road, Crouch 
End, London, N.8. 

Isaacs, BRYAN ERIC, A.C.A., @1961; 144 
Pencisely Road, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

IsRAEL, Nem VicTOR, A.C.A., @1961; 5 South 
Lodge, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. 
Ivison, ROBIN MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; Oak- 
field House, Chevening, near Sevenoaks. 
§JACKSON, DAvID, A.S.A.A., 21961; 49 Allison 

Road, London, W.3. 

JACKSON, JERROLD, A.C.A., 21961; 5 Seagrave 
Avenue, Sheffield 12. 

Jacos, ARTHUR EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 59 
Mandeville Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Jacoss, HENRY, A.C.A., @1961; 51 
Hilton Lane, Prestwich, Lancs. 

JamMes, Hywet MorGAN LLEDWYN, B.A., 
A.C.A., 21961; 453 Winchester Road, South- 
ampton. 

James, NORMAN CHARLES, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
63 Manton Avenue, Hanwell, London, W.7. 

JAMES, PAUL LEONARD, A.C.A., @1961; 74 
Beverstone Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

JAMES, PETER BRIAN, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; with David Kroll & Co., 35 Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

Jamieson, JoHN Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 250 
Gregson Lane, Hoghton, near Preston. 

Jay, MICHAEL PAUL JOHNSON, A.C.A., 21961; 
with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 5 
London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C.2. 

JAYAKAR, ANTONY WILDER, A.C.A., 41961; 30 
Windmill Road, Headington, Oxford. 

JENKINS, FRANK CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 528 
Kingston Road, Raynes Park, London, 
S.W.20. 

Jennincs, Roy LEONARD, A.c.A., 21961; R. 
L. Jennings & Co., 133 Hammersmith Road, 
West Kensington, London, W.14. 

JeupDA, BasiL SIMON, B.A.(COM.), A.C.A., 21961; 
648 Wilmslow Road, Didsbury, Manchester 
20. 

Jiccins, GERALD ARTHUR WILLIAM, A.C.A., 
a1961; 116 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
§JoHN, IVAN A.S.A.A., 21961; 31 

Lauries Place, Colombo 4, Ceylon. 

JOHNSON, DAvip ROBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 5 St. 
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Bernards Avenue, Checketts Road, Bel- 
grave, Leicester. 

JOHNSON, IAN SPENCER, A.C.A., 21961; South 
End House, Lymington, Hants. 

JONES, CHRISTOPHER DUVAL, A.C.A., 21961; 44 
Maze Green Road, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts. 

Jones, COLIN PAUL, A.c.A., @1961; 11 Hya- 
cinth Road, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 

Jones, DAVID, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 21961; 115 
Chapter Road, Willesden Green, London, 
N.W.2. 

Jones, MICHAEL DAvip, A.C.A., @1961; 50 
Woolacombe Road, Childwall, Liverpool 
16. 

JoNES, VICTOR BRYAN, A.C.A., @1961; 100 St. 
Bernards Road, Olton, Solihull. 

JosLIN, JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 94 Spring- 
field Park Road, Chelmsford. 

Joyce, JAMES THOMAS, A.C.A., @1961; 179 
North Circular Road, Palmer’s Green, 
London, N.13. 

KERSHEN, MARTIN BERNARD, A.C.A., 21961; 36 
Mount Stewart Avenue, Kenton, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

KetTTLe, MICHAEL JOHN OTTEWELL, A.C.A., 
a1961; 19 Crooked Billet, Wimbledon 
Common, London, S.W.19. 

KHAKHRIA, VRAJLAL KARSANDAS, A.C.A., 
al961; 16 Cumberland Road, Barnes, 
London, S.W.13. 

KINCHUCK, STUART MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 
with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 5 
London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C.2. 

KinGc, Davip MICHAEL DICKSON, A.C.A., 
a1961; Doctor’s House, Tanworth-in-Arden, 
Solihull. 

KING, GEORGE ERNEST, A.C.A., @1961; 81 
Ingram Road, Bulwell, Nottingham. 

KING, WILLIAM PETER, A.C.A., @1961; 18 
Charlton Road, Wantage, Berks. 

KirK, GEOFFREY SINCLAIR, A.C.A., 21961; 83 
Woodhouse Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 

Kirk, MICHAEL Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 6 
Powys Avenue, Oadby, Leicester. 

KIRKLAND, CHARLES WILLIAM, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Crathie,” Baring Road, Cowes, I.o.W. 

KNEPLER, GERALD HENRY, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 10 North Crescent, Finchley, 
London, N.3. 

Kniss, RONALD DEREK, A.C.A., 21961; 106 
Maidstone Road, Paddock Wood, Ton- 
bridge. 

KNIGHT, PETER JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 7 
Kemerton Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

KNIGHT, PxHitip JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 37 
Howard Close, Cambridge. 

KNIGHT, ROGER JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 83 
Ardington Road, Northampton. 

KoORWASER, MieczysLAw HENRYK ANDRZEJ, 
B.COM., A.C.A., @1961; 28 Sinclair Road, 
London, W.14. 

KYLE, CHRISTOPHER DOUGLAS, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Fircroft,”” Houghton, Carlisle. 

Lacey, PATRICK WILLIAM, A.C.A., 21961; 1 
Westwood Road, Tilehurst, Reading. 

LADDIN, PHILLIP, A.C.A., @1961; 16 West- 
meade, Prestwich, Manchester. 

LAING, MICHAEL JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 1 Chapel 
Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


LaM, CHUN HOONG, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 113 Queens Court, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 


LANE, PETER, A.C.A., 21961; 55 Enfield Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 

LANGFORD, FRANCIS, A.C.A., 21961; 22 Crom- 
well Street, Mount Pleasant, Swansea. 

LaurigE, ANDREW HARRY, A.C.A., @1961; 8 
Templars Crescent, Finchley, London, N.3. 

Lee, GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 18 Sharples 


Avenue, Sharples, Bolton. 
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Leeke, JAMES HENRY DAvID, A.C.A., @1961; 
Mount View, Croesfaen, Pontyclun, Glam. 

Lees, LAWRENCE HENRY, B.COM., A.C.A., 21961; 
41 Elliston Road, Redland, Bristol 6. 

Leccott, JOHN EDWARD, A.c.A., a1961; 15 
Derrymore Road, Willerby, Hull. 

IVOR MALCOLM, A.C.A., 21961; 126 
Audley Road, Hendon, London, N.W.4. 
LesTER, LAWRENCE, A.C.A., 21961; 27 Fletcher 

Road, Burbage, Leics. 

Levy, MAURICE, B.A.(COM.), A.C.A., 21961; 63 
Brideoak Street, Cheetham, Manchester 8. 

Lewis, EDWARD GREVILLE, A.C.A., 21961; 59 
Sunnymead Drive, Waterlooville, Hants. 

Lewis, JOHN RICHARD, A.C.A., 21961; 40 Lans- 
downe Road, Luton. 

LinpsAy, HUGH JOHN ALEXANDER, B.A., A.C.A., 
a1961; 30 Campden Street, London, W.8. 
LINNELL, CHRISTOPHER, A.C.A., @1961; 364 

Nechells Park Road, Birmingham 7. 

LLoyp, BRIAN CHRISTOPHER, A.C.A., @1961; 
“The Shieling,” Coppenhall, Stafford. 

LLoyp-SIMPSON, KEITH NEVILLE, A.C.A., 21961; 
56 Beaufort Avenue, Kenton, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

LocKYER, BRIAN FREDERICK, A.C.A., 21961; 
226 Colonial Road, Bordesley Green, 
Birmingham 9. 

LonGc, DANrEL WILLIAM CHARLES, A.C.A., 
a1961; 84 Micklefield Road, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks. 

Lona, Davin, A.c.A., 58 Corton 
Road, Lowestoft. 

Low, Haro_tp EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 25 
Moore Avenue, Sprowston, Norwich. 

Loy, CHRISTOPHER JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 6 
Victoria Avenue, Quinton, Birmingham 32. 

Luck, RICHARD VINCIE EVAN, A.C.A., 21961; 
c/o Bookers Industrial Holdings Ltd., 
Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

Lums, FRANK GERARD, A.C.A., @1961; 1 
Manygates Park, Sandal, Wakefield. 

LusH, DENNIS, A.C.A., @1961; 69 Oliver’s 
Battery Road, Winchester. 

Lyte, ROGER BOWDEN, A.C.A., @1961; 20 
Copsewood Way, Northwood, Middlesex. 
McCase, JOHN EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 457 

Worsley Road, Winton, Eccles, Lancs. 

McGuCcHAN, PETER JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 34 
Tintagel Drive, Stanmore, Middlesex. 

MacHarpy, IAIN CHISHOLM, A.C.A., 21961; 
Sandy Hills House, Shedfield, near South- 
ampton. 

MacKINNOoN, MALCOLM Rosin, A.C.A., 21961; 
Spring Grove Lodge, Sunningdale, Berks. 
McMaAHon, PAUL, A.C.A., @1961; 7 Bamber 

Avenue, Sale Moor, Cheshire. 

McMULLEN, TONI MICHAEL, A.C.A., 21961; 10 
Gledhow Avenue, Leeds 8. 
McQuatTer, ANDREW, A.C.A., @1961; 25 

Ryegate Crescent, Sheffield 10. 

MADELEY, JOHN RICHARD YORKE, A.C.A., 
a1961; with H. M. Madeley & Co., Oxhill 
Court, 202 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 16. 

Mazsip, FAKHAR, A.C.A., 21961; 9 Pond Place, 
Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 

MALIK, AsaF ALI, A.C.A., 21961 ; 53 The Ridge- 
way, London, N.W.11. 

MALLETT, EDWIN CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 348 
North Road, Gabalfa, Cardiff. 

MALTON, PAUL REGINALD, A.C.A., 21961; 15 
Welburn Avenue, Leeds 16. 

MANN, ALEXANDER SIDNEY THOMAS, A.C.A., 
a1961; 73 Parkview Road, New Eltham, 
London S.E.9. 

MANN, TIMOTHY MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 
Overstone House, Elvaston Road, Hexham, 
Northumberland. 

MANNING, FREDERICK CLARENCE, A.C.A., 
a1961; 173 Cronin Road, Peckham 


London, S.E.15. 

MANNING, KEITH, A.C.A., 21961; 12 St. Peter’s 
Way, Chorley Wood, Herts. 

MANSFIELD, GERALD EDWARD, A.C.A., 21961; 
20 Hazeldene Road. Welling, Kent. 

MARSHALL, NEIL FRANCIS, A.C.A., 21961; 15 
Heath Road, Salisbury, Wilts. 

MARTIN, JAMES WILLIAM HERBERT, A.C.A., 
a1961; 47 Queenswood Road, Forest Hill, 
London, S.E.23. 


Mason, (Miss) ANGELA, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Kimbolton,” Birch Road, Chilworth, 
Southampton. 


Massoup, Louis MOAWAD, A.C.A., 21961; with 
William J. Jennings, Warner & Co., 24 
Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
15. 

MATON, MICHAEL GRANT, A.C.A., @1961; 1 
Rosemary Road, Kidderminster, Worcs. 
MATTHEWS, DAvip GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 
137 Alexandra Road, Burton-on-Trent, 

Staffs. 

May, ARTHUR JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 26 
Arboretum Road, Worcester. 

MAYERS, PETER CHARLES, A.C.A., @1961; 36 
Wren House, Aylesford Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

MAYKELS, IVAN BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 5 
Beresford Court, Somerhill Road, Hove, 
Sussex. 

MAYLED, WILLIAM VICTOR, A.C.A., 21961; 19 
Meadow Close, Lake, Sandown, I.o.W. 
MAYNARD, BRIAN ANTHONY FITZGERALD, 
A.C.A., @1961; Westminster Bank House, 

31 The Promenade, Cheltenham. 

MELLS, ROBERT ARTHUR, A.C.A., 41961; 23 
Barnford Crescent, Langley, Oldbury, near 
Birmingham. 

MENDOZA, MALCOLM BERKELEY, A.C.A., 21961; 
29 Ferncroft Avenue, Hampstead, London, 
N.W.3. 

MEREDITH, ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 16 Legh 
Road, Sale. 

METCALF, DAvip RICHARD, A.C.A., @1961; 23 
York Avenue, East Sheen, London, S.W.14. 

METCALFE, RICHARD, A.C.A., 21961; 3 Glen- 
mere Mount, Yeadon, near Leeds. 

Mites, GEORGE JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 18 
Alexandra Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

Mitts, DONALD GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 64 
Edgecoombe, Monks Hill, South Croydon. 

MILN, JOHN KINGSLEY, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 13 
Harley Road, Sheffield 11. 

MITTAL, DHARAM PAL, A.C.A., @1961; 52 
Geraldine Road, London, S.W.18. 

MOHAMAD, SAYED HASHIM SAYED, B.A.(COM.), 
A.C.A., 21961; c/o 109/1 Mahalat El-Abas, 
Basra, Iraq. 

§MoNK, ALAN, A.S.A.A., @1961; 42 Princess 
Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

MONTGOMERY, IAN JAMES, A.C.A., 21961; 16 
Dovedale Road, Stoughton Road, Leicester. 

MONTGOMERY, ROBERT ANDREW, A.C.A., 
a1961; 84 Redlands Road, Penarth, Glam. 


Mooney, BRENDAN IGNATIUS, A.C.A., 21961; 
126 Avenue Road, Gateshead 8, 
Durham. 

Moore, BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 135 Ashmore 
Road, Maida Hill, London, W.9. 

Moore, PuHitip GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 36 
Chandos Road, Redland, Bristol 6. 

Moore, GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Frensham View,” Beacon Hill, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 

Moore, Ropney Ivor, A.c.A., 21961; 7 Beech 
Road, Elms Rise, Botley, Oxford. 

MorGAN, DoNALD EDWARD, A.C.A., 21961; 4 
Third Avenue, Bordesley Green, Birming- 
ham 9. 

MorGAN, MEIRION, A.C.A., 21961; 154 Honey 
Hill Road, Bedford. 

MorGAN, PeTeR CLARK, A.C.A., @1961; 9 
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Introducing ! !! 


THE REGISTRAR 


Automatic Seal Press 


The ‘REGISTRAR’ has been designed to meet a 
long felt need for a press which will seal large 
numbers of documents without the effort required 
for operating the usual type of Seal press. 


THE 


REGISTRAR 
IS 


Safe - Speedy - Powerful 
Interchangeable 


The machine can operate at a speed of from 1,000 
to 2,500 impressions per hour and can be supplied 
with dies and counterparts which are inter- 
changeable. 


Demonstrations will be gladly arranged. 
Full particulars will be forwarded on application to 


Jordan & Sons Limited 


Company Registration Agents, Printers and Publishers 
116 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2'} 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


AND ITS BANKING SERVICES 


With nearly 100 years of Banking experience and 
over 380 Branches and Agencies throughout the 
country, the Bank of New Zealand is able to offer 
practical guidance to those desirous of establishing 
business connections, or developing existing 
contacts, in the Dominion. The Trade and 
Information Section of the Overseas Department 
at Head Office is freely at your disposal. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861) 


LONDON MAIN OFFICE: 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
A. R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 
54 REGENT ST., W.1 ~ 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Today's familiar domestic 


Kalamazoo safety pin is only about 


60 years old. in 1960 
Britain made 25 million 
such pins weekly. 


also 


have bright 


ideas! 


16 Personnel 


Perpetual history of all employees; sick- 
ness, promotion, salary, time-keeping, 
aptitudes, etc. Clock number index. 


26 Share Registers 


Handwritten, mechanised .or visibly 
indexed. Direct bank payments clearly 
summarised. One combined index covers 
every category of capital. 


30 Sales Analysis 


Daily analysis, without copying work 
gives salesmen’s area and national totals 
within minutes. No laborious lists or 
extracts. 


32 Stocks 


Know stock position daily. Use daily 
sales totals as basic figures. Speedy 
Accurate. 


To : KALAMAZOO 
NORTHFIELD 
BIRMINGHAM 31 
Please let me have details of the items 

ticked without obligation. 
Please tick 16 26 30 32 
Name 
Name of Company 
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On the dearth of Immortals 


“O, King, live for ever!” the people cry. But under present imperfect arrangements even 
kings never quite manage to bring this off. The people’s chances aren’t too bright, either. 
Crown and sceptre, umbrella and briefcase, all have to be laid aside in time. 
The analogy is not exact. National revenues, after all, go on. Private revenues 
are apt to dwindle and stop . . . Unless the breadwinner pauses in his 
breadwinning to think : to think ahead to the day when, incredibly but inevitably, 
someone else will be going through the papers in his writing desk, his deed box, 4 
his office drawer marked “Private”. To find what? With luck, a safeguard 
for the years to come. An assurance not only of income today, but capital tomorrow. 
The SAFEGUARD POLICY means continuing security for your 
dependants when you are no longer on hand to see to it. It means 
material comfort for them in the future ; spiritual comfort for you in the present. 
And all for a small additional premium to either Endowment or Whole Life Assurance. 


Full particulars, with illustrations of how the SAFEGUARD POLICY works, may be had in 
exchange for the date of your birth, from 


LEGAL & GENERAL. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, B.C.4 


The Chartered Accountants’ 


Benevolent Association 


The principal object of the Association is the relief of necessitous persons who are or have 
been members of The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, of their 
necessitous wives and children and of the necessitous widows and children of deceased 
members. 

All members of the Institute are invited to support the Association by the payment of an 
annual subscription or by donation. Some members may also find it possible to mention the 
Association in their wills. 

The Association is able from time to time to assist in finding accommodation in homes for 
aged members and their wives and for the aged widows of members in cases where a measure 
of care and attention is required which cannot be obtained by paying for it at normal 
commercial rates. 

Enquiries should be sent to the Honorary Secretary at Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. 
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Bracken Road, Neath, Glam. 

Moritz, BRIAN MICHAEL, A.C.A., 21961; 28 
Ewell Downs Road, Ewell, Epsom. 

Morey, JOHN ARTHUR, A.C.A., 21961; 36 
Broad Square, West Derby, Liverpool 11. 

MorpeTH, ROBERT SCOTT, A.C.A., 21961; 26 
Lesbury Road, Heaton, Newcastle upon 
Tyne 6. 

Morris, GERALD BARRINGTON, A.C.A., 21961; 
8 Tamar Avenue, Taunton. 

Morriss, JOHN RICHARD, A.C.A., @1961; 610 
Howard House, Dolphin Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

Mos Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 11 Fairbank 
Crescent, Sherwood, Nottingham. 

Moss, JoHN WEBSTER, A.C.A., 21961; ““West- 
mond,” Prestwich Park North, St. Annes 
Road, Prestwich, Manchester. 

HAROLD ERIC, A.c.A., 21961; 167 
Heathwood Road, Heath, Cardiff. 

Murpocu, Rosert ALAN, A.C.A., 21961; with 
Cooper Brothers & Co., Abacus House, 33 
Gutter Lane, London, E.C.2. 

Murray, ALAN RICHARD, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Cherry Burton,” Danes Way, Oxshott, 
Surrey. 

MuTKIN, HENRY GERALD, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
3 Parkway, Temple Fortune, London, 
N.W.11. 

NAHON, LEONE RODOLFO, A.C.A., a@1961; 24 
Lyndale Avenue, London, N.W.2. 

NanHoum, Moses ELIAS, A.c.A., @1961; 23 
Howitt Road, Belsize Park, London, N.W.3. 

NEEDHAM, THOMAS ANTHONY, A.C.A., 21961; 
258a St. Albans Road, Watford. 

NELKON, ALAN PHILIP, A.C.A., @1961; ““Apple- 
by,” Totteridge Lane, Totteridge, London, 
N.20. 


NEWLAND, OLIVER WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 


Lane Cottage, Munstead, Godalming, 
Surrey. 
NEWMAN, MALCOLM JAMES GARE, A.C.A., 


a1961; 31 Chestnut Close, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. 

Newton, Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 91 
Lammack Road, Blackburn. 


NEWTON, JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 4A New 
Romney Crescent, off Scraptoft Lane, 
Leicester. 


NICHOLS, WILLIAM PENGELLEY, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Foxhayes,” Woodbury, near Exeter. 

NoeL, FRANK JOSEPH ANTHONY, A.C.A., 21961; 
26 Ulverston Road, London, E.17. 

NorMAN, GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 1 North 
End Rock Road, Midsomer Norton, Bath. 

Norris, ROBERT GEORGE, A.C.A., a@1961; 105 
Argyle Road, Ealing, London, W.13. 

NortTH, ROopNey, CAPPUS, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Fior Tuath,” Langshott, Horley, Surrey. 

NorRTHEDGE, Davip JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 150 
Pottery Road, Warley, Birmingham 32. 

Nossek, GEOFFREY NORMAN, A.C.A., 21961; 1 
Francklyn Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 

OLIVER, COURTNEY AMBROSE, A.C.A., 21961; 2 
Carnarthen Moor, Carn Brea, Redruth, 
Cornwall. 

Over, RICHARD JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; “Larks- 
ridge,” Heatherley Road, Camberley, Surrey 

OyYLER, EDMUND JOHN WILFRID, M.A., A.C.A., 
a1961; c/o Oyler & Co. Ltd., 62 New 
Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 

PaGE, MARTIN WITTICH, A.C.A., 21961; with 
Cooper Brothers & Co., Abacus House, 33 
Gutter Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 

Paine, REx EDWARD DURRANT, A.C.A., 21961; 
390a Seven Sisters Road, London, N.4. 

§PARKER, KENNETH VICTOR, A.S.A.A., 21961; 
215 Manor Hall Road, Southwick, Sussex. 

PARKHURST, ANTHONY GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 
with White & Pawley, Torrington Cham- 
bers, 58 North Road, Plymouth. 

PARRISS, TERRY RALPH, A.C.A., 21961; 11 
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Victoria Road, Bletchley, Bucks. 

Parrott, JOHN Squire, A.c.A., @1961; 15 
Lawrence Gardens, Mill Hill, London, 
N.W.7. 

PARRY, MATHEW WYN, A.C.A., 21961; with J. 
Llywelyn Hughes & Co., 5 Denbigh Street, 
Llanrwst, Denbighs. 

PARRY, TREVOR EVAN, A.C.A., @1961; 80 
Ruscote Avenue, Banbury, Oxon. 

PARTINGTON, IAN, A.C.A., @1961; 61 Duchy 
Road, Harrogate. 

PASSENGER, RAYMOND Epwin, A.C.A., 21961; 
26 Shelley House, Churchill Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. 

PAYNE, DouGLas RANDALL, A.C.A., 21961; 38 
Church Mead, Hassocks, Sussex. 

PEARCE, GEOFFREY NEVILLE, A.C.A., 21961; 15 
Park Avenue, London, N.W.11. 

PEARCE, MICHAEL JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Hollycroft,”” Cookham Dean, Berks. 

PEARSON, GEOFFREY ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 1 
The Headlands, Northampton. 

PEaRT, DONALD. A.C.A., 21961; 15 York Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester 21. 

Peet, MAURICE CHARLES, A.C.A., @1961; 5 
Burrowmoor Road, March, Cambs. 

PENN, EDWARD ALBERT, A.C.A., @1961; 130 
Clovelly Road, Wyken, Coventry. 

PEPPER, THOMAS RICHARD, A.C.A., 21961; 69 
Rosemary Hill Road, Little Aston, Sutton 
Coldfield. 

Puecps, (Mrs.) PHILippA LESLEY, A.C.A., 
a1961; 59 Laurel Way, Totteridge, London, 
N.20. 

PuHILLips, CLARENCE HOWARD, A.C.A., 21961; 
5 Condurrow Road, Beacon, Camborne, 
Cornwall. 

Puitpott, DAvip JOHN, A.c.A., @1961; 117A 
Tarring Road, Worthing. 

Puua, TimotTHy SENG LAM, A.C.A., @1961; 195 
Dominion Road, Worthing. 

PICKERING, GRAHAM NEIL, M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
10 Russell Road, London, W.14. 

Pixis, ANGELOS MICHAEL. B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 31 St. Omologites Avenue, Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

PILKINGTON, RONALD VINCENT, A.C.A., 21961; 
3 Brooklyn Avenue, Leeds 12. 

JoHN Davin CHRISTOPHER, A.C.A., 
a1961; 17 Mitchell Street, Burnley. 

Pitt, Harry, A.c.A., @1961; 97 
Essella Road, Ashford, Kent. 

Pizzey, LEONARD GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 25 
Cathcart Drive, Orpington, Kent. 

PLATT, JQHN CAMM, A.C.A., 21961; “‘Darien,” 
Turner’s Lane, North Ferriby, East Yorks. 

PLews, TimotHy Epwin, A.c.A., @1961; 70 
Upton Road, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

PLUMMER, RONALD ANTHONY, A.C.A., @1961; 
11a Perwell Avenue, Rayners Lane, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

PLUMRIDGE, BRIAN HENRY, A.C.A 21961; 18 
Pinions Road, High Wycombe, Bucks 

PomMeROY, JOHN VICTOR, A.C.A., 21961; 102 
Kingsmead Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

PooLe, CONNOR, MURRAY, A.C.A., 21961; 16 
Bellevue Road, London, S.W.17. 

§POOPALASINGHAM, RAJASINGAM, 
a1961; with Richard Mordant & Co., 13/14 
Great St. Thomas Apostle, London, E.C.4. 

Pope, MICHAEL FREDERICK, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
64 Queen’s Road, Whitstable, Kent. 

PorTER, ROBERT STANLEY, A.C.A., 21961; 1 
Bartonia Grove, Brislington, Bristol 4. 

PouLTON, GORDON ERNEST, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Highfield,” Hill End, Greave, Romiley, 
Cheshire. 

Pow.es, Davip JouHN, A.c.A., @1961; 13 
Stoney Road, Coventry. 

PowLey, BARRY ALFRED, A.C.A., The 
Stores, Scratby, Great Yarmouth. 

Price, FREDERICK ENOCH, M.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
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c/o 6 Wake Green Road, Moseley, Birm- 
ingham 13. 

Price, HOWARD GREGSON, A.C.A., @1961; 144 
Stainbeck Lane, Leeds 7. 

§Price, NORMAN STAFFORD, B.A., A.S.A.A., 
a1961; 72 Pembroke Road, Bristol 8. 

Price, RONALD GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 16 
Shrewsbury Road, London, N.11. 

PRICHARD, JOHN ROBERT, A.C.A., 21961; Bron- 
y-Garth, Llangennech, Llanelly. 

PRING, MICHAEL JOSEPH, B.A.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 18 Sharpe Avenue, Sheffield 8. 

PRYKE, COLIN WHEATON, A.C.A., @1961; 6 
Dalrymple Close, Chelmsford. 

Prytz, MARTIN HEcToR, A.c.A., 21961; Manor 
House, Great Houghton, Northampton. 
PuRCELL, JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 3 Parkland 

Drive, Leeds 6. 

PyNE, FRANK GRAYDON, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
a1961; 28 Crofton Avenue, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 

(Miss) Rita June, A.c.A., @1961; 220 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 

QURAESHI, SHAMEEM, A.C.A., @1961; “Q” 
House, 2 Mary Road, Karachi 4, Pakistan. 

Rasy, PAUL, A.C.A., @1961; 49 Corporation 
Street, Morley, Leeds. 

RACKSTRAW, COLIN ALBERT, A.C.A., @1961; 
111 Southfield Road, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

RADFORD, HUGH JOHN-FISHER, A.C.A., @1961; 
49 Melrose Road, Southampton. 

RALPH, CLIFFORD RAYMOND, A.C.A., @1961; 
with Dauncey & Co., 22 Broad Street, 
Worcester. 

RAMAGE, DOUGLAS ALEXANDER, A.C.A., 21961; 
268 Rayleigh Road, Hutton, Essex. 

RAMSAY, ALBERT EDWARD, A.C.A., 21961; 50 
Delamore Street, Walton, Liverpool 4. 

RANDALL, JOHN GURNEY, A.C.A., 21961; 118 
Limmer Lane, Felpham, West Sussex. 

Ray, PROSAD, A.c.A., @1961; with Lind 
& Co., 338 Streatham High Road, London, 
S.W.16. 

REDSHAW, CLIFFORD, B.A., A.C.A., @1961; 184 
Croft Road, Nuneaton, Warwicks. 

REpDwoop, DONALD GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 47 
Laggan Road, Maidenhead, Berks. 

Reep, MICHAEL Davip, A.c.A., @1961; 4 
Ashburn Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

REEDER, JOHN PETER, A.C.A., 21961; 211 Silver 
Street, Edmonton, London, N.18. 

Reeves, DAviID BERTRAM, A.C.A., @1961; 36 
Southover, Woodside Park, London, N.12. 

REGAN, FRANCIS EDWARD, A.C.A., 21961; c/o 
The Carborundum Co. Ltd., Trafford Park, 
Manchester 17. 

REGAN, MICHAEL ANTHONY, A.C.A., @1961; 50 
Cavendish Road, London, S.W.12. 

Rep, WALTER, B.A., A.C.A., @1961; 2 Clarence 
Terrace, London, N.W.1. 

RENGERT, CHRISTOPHER, A.C.A., @1961; 20 
Exford Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

RENHAM, CyRIL, A.C.A., 21961; 116 Norbury 
Court Road, London, S.W.16. 

RENWICK, GEOFFREY OWEN NORMAN, A.C.A.,. 
a1961; 15 Weald Road, Sevenoaks. 

REYNOLDS, HUGH ROBERT ANTHONY, A.C.A., 
a1961; Catton Cottage, Naseby, Rugby. 

RHEAD, DAvip MICHAEL, A.C.A., 21961; 1070 
Aldridge Road, Great Barr, Birmingham 
22a. 

RicuH, ERNEST ALBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 3 North- 
cote Road. West Croydon Surrey. 

RICHARDS, IvoR BRYAN, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
al961; 137 Lauderdale Mansions, Maida 
Vale, London, W.9. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM SAMUEL CLIVE, A.C.A., 
a1961; “Marigold,” Talbot Avenue. Little 
Aston Park, Sutton Coldfield. 

RICHARDSON, BRIAN Epwin, A.C.A., @1961; 25 
Hillcroft Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. 
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RICHARDSON, KENNETH STANSFIELD, A.C.A., 
a1961; 8 Strathmore Gardens, London, W.8. 

RIcKeT, PETER GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 6 
Woodend Gardens, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Ritey, JOHN CHRISTOPHER WILLIAM, B.A., 
A.C.A4., The Pantiles, Clive Road, 
Esher, Surrey. 

RIND, MARTIN SYDNEY, A.C.A., 21961; 11 Hill 
House, Springfield, London, E.5. 

RispON, RICHARD EDWARD Ross, A.C.A., 
a1961; 52 Courtland Drive, Chigwell, Essex. 

Roperts, Davip GARETH, A.C.A., @1961; 8 
Heol-yr-Efail, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

RoBERTS, PETER MICHAEL, A.C.A., 21961; 110 
Colherne Court, Old Brompton Road, 
London, S.W.5. 

ROBERTS, ROBERT GRANVILLE, A.C.A., 21961; 
736 Walmersley Road, Bury. 

RoBINSON, ARTHUR EDWARD STEWARD, A.C.A., 
a1961; 1 Eastfield Road, Andover, Hants. 

Rosinson, Davip ANTHONY, A.C.A., 21961; 14 
Stuart Avenue, Trentham, Stoke-on-Trent. 

ROBINSON, PETER, A.C.A., 21961; 149 Sheffield 
Road, Fence, Woodhouse Mill, Sheffield. 

§ROBINSON, TERENCE, :A.S.A.A., @1961; 58 
Banbury Terrace, South Shields, Co. 
Durham. 

RoMER, ARTHUR JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; “‘Tre- 
genna,” Doncaster Road, Kirk Sandall, 
near Doncaster. 

Root, NEVILLE DouGLas, A.C.A., @1961; 136 
Eastcote Road, Pinner, Middlesex. 

Roper, ANTHONY DILLINGHAM, A.C.A., 21961; 
“Charnwood,” Mount Park, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Middlesex. 

Rorison, DAvip JAMES GILBERT, A.C.A.. 21961; 
Emmanuel Vicarage, 94 Clive Road, West 
Dulwich, London, S.E.21. 

Ross, MALCOLM LAWRENCE, A.C.A., 21961; 15 
Fir Tree Close, Moortown, Leeds 17. 

ROTHWELL, VINCENT FRANCIS, A.C.A., 41961; 
49 Highfield Park Road, Bredbury, near 
Stockport. 

RouNnD. JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 30 South 
Avenue, Littleover, Derby. 

ROWLEY, ROBERT PHILIP, A.C.A., @1961; 42 
Uplands Avenue, Bradmore, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Roy, KRISHNA PaDA. A.C.A., 21961; 5 Endway, 
Tolworth, Surrey. 

Ruin, REUBEN, A.C.A., @1961; 31 
Kingsley Road, Palmer’s Green, London, 
N.13. 

RUSHTON, THOMAS PENSON, A.C.A., 21961; 18 
Dynevor Gardens, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
RyYpDER, GRAHAM IAN, A.C.A., 21961; 1 Ros- 

thernmere Road, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

SaBA. MAHMOUD EL Sar, A.c.A., a@1961; 23 
Rifaa Street, Giza (Orman), Cairo, Egypt. 

SAHA, MANI LAI, A.C.A., 21961; 170 Duke’s 
Avenue, London, N.10. 

SAMPSON, PETER VAUGHAN, A.C.A., 21961; 24 
Northfield Road, Dewsbury. 

SAMUEL, JoB ALBERT THIAGARAJA, B.SC.(ECON.), 
A.C.A., 21961; 133c High Street, Bromley, 
Kent. 

§SARGEANT, NEVILLE, A.S.A.A., @1961; with 
Annan, Impey, Morrish & Co., 21 Iron- 
monger Lane, London, E.C.2. 

SARGENT, CHARLES JOHN, A.C.A., 1961; 1035 
Anlaby High Road, Hull. 

SARGON, ABRAHAM FERRIS JOSEPH, A.C.A., 
a1961; 43 Linthorpe Road, London, N.16. 

SARKAR, DWIJENDRA NATH, A.C.A., @1961; 
with Swanwick, Terras & Co., 64 Cross 
Street, Manchester 2. 

SATCHELL, JOHN HILDEBRAND, A.C.A., 41961; 
16 Ferry Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. 
SATTERTHWAITE, GEOFFREY ROGER, A.C.A., 

a1961; 10 Roehampton Drive, Blundell- 
sands, Liverpool 23. 
SAUNDERSON, COLIN MACRAE, A.C.A., 21961 ; 96 
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Haydn Avenue, Purley, Surrey. 

Scoot, Roy WILLIAM, A.c.A., @1961; 111 
Highbury Hill, London, N.S. 

Scorey, DouG.as, A.c.A., 21961; 77 Elmhurst 
Road, Gosport, Hants. 

Scott, JOHN REID, A.c.A., @1961; 30 Jesmond 
Dene Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 2. 

SCREEN, MICHAEL RODNEY WALLACE, A.C.A., 
a1961; 20 Cromwell Road, St. Andrews, 
Bristol 6. 

SeELBy, HARVEY, A.C.A., 21961; 68 The Grove, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 

SELL, ARTHUR, A.C.A., @1961; 2 Allendale 
Avenue, Elmsworth, Hants. 

SEypoux, HENRY GIORGIO PIERO MARTIN, 
B.A., A.C.A., @1961; 34 Boulevard Mar 
Beau, Paris 16, France. 

SHAH, SHANTILAL KANSIBHAI, A.C.A., 21961; 28 
Queens Crescent, Kentish Town, London, 
N.W.5. 

SHARPE, ROBERT BALLARD, A.C.A., @1961; 1 
Upper Lattimore Road, St. Albans. 

SHARPLES, DONALD DOUGLAS, A.C.A.. a@1961; 
“Clyttir,” Llanbedr, Ruthin, Denbighs. 

SHAW, CHRISTOPHER MARTIN, A.C.A., 21961; 
24 High Street, Frant, near Tunbridge Wells. 

SHAWCROsS, ROBERT EDWARD NEWLOVE, 
A.C.A., 21961; 5 Wilson Street, Guisborough, 
Yorks. 

SHEALER, (Miss) Jitt MARGARET, A.C.A., 
a1961; 73 Cardington Avenue, Great Barr, 
Birmingham 22a. 

SHEENA, ALBERT ABRAHAM, A.C.A., @1961; 
with Maurice Apple & Co., 1 Hyde Park 
Place, 

SHEPARD, JOHN ANTHONY, A.C.A., @1961; 69 
Westminster Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

SHEPPARD, KENNETH JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 13 
Greenhill Avenue, Caterham, Surrey. 

Suires, DAvip, A.c.A , 21961; 10 Southlands 
Mount, Riddlesden, Keighley, Yorks. 

SIDDALL, MARK EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 5/7 
Tavistock Place, London, W.C.1. 

SIEVERS, FREDERICK ROBERT, A.C.A., @1961; 
Rose Bank, Gravel Path, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

CHARLES FREDERICK, A.C.A., @1961; 
with Newman, Harris & Co., 18 Harcourt 
House, 19 Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 

STANLEY BERNARD, A.C.A., 21961; 43 
Cotswold Gardens, Hendon Way, London, 
N.W.2. 

SILVERMAN, BRIAN GEOFFREY, A.C.A., 21961; 16 
Eastside Road, Golders Green, London, 
N.W.11. 

SILVERMAN, SIDNEY CARL, A.C.A., 21961; 273 
Blackley New Road, Manchester 9. 

Simmons, BRIAN EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 129 
London Road, Redhill, Surrey. 

SIMPSON, FRANK Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 11 
Copandale Road, Beverley, Yorks. 

Smncair-Day, DONALD IAN, A.c.A., 21961; 5 
Cannon House, Park Court, Sydenham, 
London, S.E.26. 

Smvoporou, Smvos GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 17 
Brownspring Drive, New Eltham, London, 
S.E.9. 

SrtcH, Davip CHARLES, A.C.A., @1961; 48 
Murchison Avenue, Bexley, Kent. 

SLAcK, Epwin, A.c.A., @1961; 2 Blanchland 
Avenue, Woodlands Park, Wideopen, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 3. 

SLADE, DerREK HARRISON, A.C.A., @1961; 42 
Newlands Avenue, Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire. 

SMELT, PAUL ANTHONY, A.C.A., @1961; 21 
Gynn Lane, Honley, Huddersfield. 

SMITH, ANTHONY MELVILLE, A.C.A., 21961; 6 
Hatherley Court Road, Cheltenham. 

SmiTH, ANTHONY STACEY, A.C.A., @1961; 18 
Penn House Avenue, Penn, Wolverhampton. 


SmitH, Davip Mowsray, A.c.A., @1961; 


Welland House, High Street, Spalding, 
Lincs. 

SmitH, Davip NEVILLE, A.C.A., @1961; 18 
Garton Road, Woolston, Southampton. 

SmitH, GORDON, A.C.A., @1961; 26 Eckersley 
Street, Whelley, Wigan. 

SmitH, HAROLD JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 245 
Alder Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 

SMITH, JOHN ALLISON, A.C.A., @1961; 16 Hill 
Top Road, Oxford. 

SmitH, JOHN Davi, A.c.A., @1961; 5 Talgarth 
Way, Gateacre, Woolton, Liverpool. 

SMITH, MICHAEL JAMES, A.C.A., 21961; 33 Low 
Grange Road, Thurnscoe, via Rotherham. 

SMITH, NORMAN LEONARD KENNETH, A.C.A., 
a1961; 27 Yewlands Close, Banstead, 
Surrey. 

SMITH, PETER NICHOLSON, B.A., LL.B., A.C.A., 
a1961; 73 Doddington Road, Lincoln. 

SmitH, Davin, A.c.A., @1961; 39 Lea- 
side Avenue, London, N.10. 

SMITH, ROGER HARGREAVES, A.C.A., 41961; 32 
Hargreaves Road, Timperley, Altrincham. 
SmITH, THOMAS ANTHONY, A.C.A., @1961; 22 

Buckstone Way, Alwoodley, Leeds 17. 

SmitH, A.c.A., @1961; 9 Drammen 
Street, Burnley. 

SOGUNRO, FRANCIS OLAYINKA, A.C.A., 21961; 
c/o The National Bank of Nigeria Ltd., 15 
Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2. 

SOUGHTON, JOHN EDWARD, A.C.A., a@1961; 28 
Charterhouse Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 

SPARKES, JOHN LESLIE, A.C.A., @1961; “‘Tre- 
vona,” Church Road, West Mersea, near 
Colchester. 

SPENCER, RICHARD GLOVER, A.C.A., 21961; 272 
Liverpool Road South, Burscough, near 
Ormskirk, Lancs. 

Stairs, BRIAN TERENCE LESLIE, A.C.A., 21961; 
3 Shaftesbury Road, Luton. 

STANDING, ROGER EDWARD, A.C.A., 21961; 71 
Warwick Road, New Barnet, Herts. 

STANSFIELD, NORMAN, A.C.A., 41961; 17 Moor- 
field, Wadsworth. Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 

STARMER, ROGER JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 21 
Church Street, Broughton, near Kettering. 

STEVENS, PATRICK RICHARD, A.C.A., @1961; 3 
Gregory Boulevard, Nottingham. 

STEVENSON, DEREK, A.C.A., 21961; 30 Tuscan 
Road, East Didsbury, Manchester 20. 

StTIcHBURY, RICHARD CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 
45 West Way, Shirley, Croydon, Surrey. 

Stock, JOHN BARRIE, A.C.A., 21961; 8 Portway 
Avenue, Wells, Somerset. 

STOCKFORD, RONALD WARWICK, A.C.A., 21961; 
12 Pwll Evan Ddu, Coity, Bridgend, Glam. 

STONE, PETER CHRISTOPHER, A.C.A., 21961; 64 
Andover Road, Orpington. 

Stone, Rex, A.c.A.. @1961; 101 Holbrook 
Road, Belper, Derbyshire. 

STORMONTH, IAN HUNTER, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Weavers,”” Wainhill, Chinnor, Oxford. 
Stott, JAMES ALEXANDER, A.C.A., 41961; 207 
Rochdale Road, Middleton, Manchester. 
SUBRAMANIAM, RANGASWAMI, B.COM., A.C.A., 
a1961; 69 Sylvan Lodge Colony, Kilpauk, 

Madras 10, India. 

SuGGeETT, RICHARD, A.C.A., 21961; 10 Borlace 
Crescent, Stapleford, Notts. 

SuMNER, STANLEY, A.C.A., 21961; 28 Regent’s 
Park Road, Southampton. 

SVENDSEN, JOHN HOWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 7 
West Avenue, Finchley, London, N.3. 

SWANN, ALAN, A.C.A., 21961; 13 Crosier Way, 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 

SWATMAN, DEREK JAMES, A.C.A., @1961; 54 
Church Road, Lowestoft. 

SWINNERTON, PETER RICHARD, A.C.A., 21961; 
55 Upper Selsdon Road, Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 

TAIABJEE, ASGERALI ABBASBHAI, B.SC.(ECON.), 
A.C.A., 21961; 6 Queens Road, Hull. 
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READY SHORTLY 
the eleventh edition, revised and up to date of Spicer and Pegler’s 


Practical Book-keeping 
and Gommercial Knowledge 


by W. W. BIGG rca, H. A. R. J. WILSON rca and A. E. LANGTON LL.B (London) Fca 


This book has gone through ten previous editions and has performed a useful service for nearly 
fifty years principally to persons embarking on a course of study to enable them to pass the 
examinations of one or other of the professional Accountancy bodies. It is confidently hoped that 
with the publication of the eleventh edition its usefulness will not only be maintained, but enhanced. 


Of the last edition it was said, 
‘, . . its use will not be exclusive to students. It is a textbook of the kind practitioners like to have 
on hand for quick reference, for it is indeed a reference book on a multitude of subjects and facts. 


—Accountancy. 
‘Is it electronic compilers or magic which enables the book to be sold at 21s (net)?—Law Notes. 
Price 21s net Post free 23s 


HFL (Publishers) Ltd 


10 EARLHAM STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, LONDON WC2 


Temporary Binders for 
‘ACCOUNTANCY’ 


Each issue instantaneously in- 
serted or removed. When one 
set is sent away for permanent 
binding, this binder is ready for a 
further twelve months’ service. 


Assets over 
£90,000,000 
Reserves exceed 
£6,000,000 


DEPOSITS HAVE 
TRUSTEE 
STATUS 


Green binders with the title in gilt lettering are now available. 
Price 12s 6d each (by post 13s). 
ACCOUNTANCY BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 

Over 500 Branches and Agencies throughout the British Isles 
Head Offices BRADFORD Market St. Tel: 29791 LEEDS Albion St. Tel: 29731 
London Office Astor House Aldwych W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 3681 


Moorcats Piacz, Lonpon, E.C.2 
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BANK 
Provincial 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 


C.A.E.S.S. 


for pension benefits for your employees? 
Chartered Accountants Employees Superannuation 


Scheme 
offers— 

IMMEDIATE ENTRY —with maximum 
flexibility within the 
prescribed general 
conditions. 

TRANSFERABILITY —between participat- 
ing firms. 


FULL TAX ALLOWANCE—on contributions. 


Particulars from: 


The Scheme Secretaries 
8 Boston Avenue 
Southend-on-Sea 

Essex 


PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


fe 
NATIONAL 


TRADE STOCKTAKERS 


INCOME TAX OR SALE 
NORMAL TERMS 


Further particulars from 


ORRIDGE & CO Established 1846 
184 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 9212/3-6340 
Branches in: Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, Southampton and Swansea 


KING’S DETECTIVES 

Confidential Investigations in Civil, Criminal, Commercial, 

and Personal cases. Surveillance discreetly effected. Internal 

Larcenies and cases of Fraud and Embezzlement investi- 

gated. Financial Inquiries and Investigations in Bankruptcy 

cases undertaken. Questioned Documents examined. Persons 
Traced. 


W. J. KING’S DETECTIVE BURKAU LTD. 
CHANCERY HOUSE, 53/64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


HOLborn 0343/4/5 rondo 
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Tair, WALTER, A.C.A., 21961; 61 Newlands 
Lane, Workington. 

TATHAM, ROGER GEORGE, A.C.A., @1961; 9 
Barham Road, West Wimbledon, London, 
S.W.20. 

TTAVERNER, JOHN ERNEST, A.C.A., @1961; 147 
Worcester Road, Malvern, Worcs. 

TAYLOR, ALAN MAURICE, A.C.A., 21961; The 
Woolpack Inn, Nuneaton Road, Bedworth, 
Warwicks. 

TAYLOR, ARTHUR JOHN DE LACY, A.C.A., 21961; 
Harbour Lodge, Harbeck Drive, Harden, 
Bingley, Yorks. 

TAYLOR, BRIAN WARD, B.A.(COM.), A.C.A., 
a1961; “‘Ridgecroft,” Carr Wood Road, 
Bramhall, Cheshire. 

TAYLOR, ERID WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 54 
Willow Park, Baghill, Pontefract. 

TAYLOR, JAMES MOORHOUSE, A.C.A., 21961; 685 
Rochdale Road, Royton, near Oldham. 
TAYLOR, MICHAEL JOHN GRAHAM, A.C.A., 
a1961; “Green Gates,” St. George’s Road, 

Freshfield, near Liverpool. 

TELLIs, RONALD SALVADORE, A.C.A., 
a1961; c/o L. Tellis, 2 South Parade, 
Bangalore, S. India. 

TETLEY, BRIAN, A.C.A., @1961; 120 Upper 
Lane, Gomersal, near Leeds. 

THESIGER, MICHAEL ERIC, A.C.A., @1961; 18 
Gloucester Walk, London, W.8. 

THOMAS, BRYAN PETER, A.C.A., @1961; 62 
Anderton Park Road, Moseley, Birming- 
ham 13. 

THOMAS, CHRISTOPHER CHEATLE, A.C.A., 21961; 
108 Lacey Green, Wilmslow. 

Tuomas, Davip LEONARD GEORGE, A.C.A., 
al961; 85 Waterloo Road, Penygroes, near 
Lianelly. 

THoMAS DONALD LAURE, A.C.A., 21961; with 
W. H. Cork, Gully & Co., 19 Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3. 

THomMas, GORDON GERALD LLOYD, A.C.A., 
a1961; with Gordon Thomas & Pickard, 
7/10 Oxford Buildings, Lower Union Street, 
Swansea. 

THOMAS, MICHAEL WARRAND, A.C.A., 21961; 
with Pritchard & Co., 32 Main Street, Fish- 
guard, Pemb. 

THOMSON, Davip GRAHAM, A.C.A., 21961; 9 
Barnard Gardens, New Malden, Surrey. 
THOMPSON. FRANK, A.C.A., 21961; 77 Winde- 

browe Avenue, Keswick, Cumberland. 

THORNTON, Davip IAN, A.c.A., @1961; 123 
Bywell Road, Dewsbury. 

THOROGOOD, FRANK ARNOLD, A.C.A., 21961; 
52 Seymour Road, Chingford, London, E.4. 

TuurLow, Davin JouN, A.c.A., @1961; 24 
Richmond Park Avenue, Bournemouth. 

TICHENER, WILLIAM HERBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 44 
Kirkstall Road, Streatham Hill, London, 
S.W.2. 

TickeTT, JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 12 Warsili 
Street, Battersea, London, S.W.11. 

Tiwwy, ALAN Davip GEORGE, A.C.A., 1961; 
4 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 

Tmt, IAN Jeremy, A.C.A., @1961; Nessfield 
Hall, near Ilkley, Yorks. 

PeTeR GORDON FRASER, A.C.A., 
a1961; 47a Hermon Hill, Wanstead, 
London, E.11. 

WILLIAM HENRY, A.C.A., @1961; 153 
Winchester Road, Highams Park, London, 
E.4. 

Tore, EDWARD VICTOR, A.C.A., @1961; 26 
Bernice Terrace, Lipson, Plymouth. 

TOwNDROW, RALPH WATSON, A.C.A., 21961; 35 
Clarkson Avenue, Chesterfield. 

Townrow, RICHARD, A.C.A., @1961; 24 
Market Square, Witney, Oxon. 

TOWNSEND, PETER HERBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 7 
Outram Road, Wood Green, London, N.22. 

Toze, REGINALD ANTONY, A.C.A., @1961; 15 
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Castle Street, Bampton, near Tiverton, 
Devon. 

TRAYNOR, JOSEPH, A.C.A., 21961; 198 Great 
Jackson Street, Manchester 15. 

TREE, NORMAN, A.C.A., @1961; 147 Benhurst 
Avenue, Elm Park, Hornchurch, Essex. 

Tucker, Kevin ALLAN, A.C.A., @1961; 14 
Ashford Road, Iford, Bournemouth. 

Tun-TIN, MAUNG, A.C.A., @1961; c/o State 
Timber Board, Rangoon, Burma. 

TuRNER, IAN RUTHERFORD, A.C.A., @1961; 
Nilston Rigg, Langley-on-Tyne, Hexham, 
Northumberland. 

TurRTON, RICHARD CHARLES, A.C.A., 21961; 
with C. E. Turton, 91 Talbot Street, 
Nottingham. 

TwicG, MICHAEL Davm, A.c.A., @1961; 6 Old 
Park Road, Beauchief, Sheffield 8. 

Tyers, ROBIN JAMES, B.COM., A.C.A., @1961; 56 
James Road, Kidderminster, Worcs. 

Tyris, MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; The Bungalow, 
Woodfield Social & Sports Club, Penn 
Road, Wolverhampton. 

TYTHERIDGE, GEOFFREY JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 
The Bungalow, Chywoone Farm, Newlyn, 
Penzance. 

VALENTINE, DONALD GORDON, A.C.A., 21961; 
34 Hermon Hill, Snaresbrook, London, 
E.11. 

VANN, Davip CHESTER, A.C.A., @1961; 14 
Ashby Square, Loughborough. 

VEALE, Dents ROBERT, A.C.A., 21961; 18 Clin- 
ton Avenue, Lipson, Plymouth. 

WADSWORTH, BRIAN DOUGLAS, A.C.A., 21961; 
206 Broomfield Road Marsh, Huddersfield. 

Warn, Harry, A.c.A., 21961; 1 Queen Street, 
Denton, Manchester. 

Wak, Davip RONALD, A.C.A., @1961; 22 
Jaffray Road, Erdington, Birmingham 24. 
WALKER, JOHN MARTIN, A.C.A., @1961; 3 
Cavendish Crescent South, The Park, 

Nottingham. 

WALL, Barry, A.C.A., 21961; 14 The Hamlet, 
South Normanton, Derby. 

WALSH, CLIFFORD, A.C.A., 21961; 82 Bury New 
Road, Ramsbottom, via Bury. 

WaALsH, LESLIE, A.C.A., @1961; 133 Lodge 
Street, Accrington. 

WARD, BRIAN, A.C.A., 21961; 130 Corby Road, 
Weldon Corby, Northants. 

WARD, CLARENCE, A.C.A., @1961; Trenton 
House, Bank Road, Matlock, Derbyshire. 
Warp, Davip JouN, A.c.A., @1961; 44 Vernon 

Road, Luton. 

Warp, HAROLD, A.c.A., 21961; 40 Marstone 
Crescent, Totley Rise, Sheffield. 

Warp, JOHN MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1961; 37 
Hamlyn Avenue, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Warp, KENNETH EDWARD, A.C.A., @1961; 
Burley House, Chine Walk, Dudsbury, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 

Warp, NorMAn Roy, A.c.A., @1961; “Craig 
Moor,” Ridgeway, Horsham, Sussex. 

WAREHAM, CHRISTOPHER JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 
“The Oaks,” Horseshoe Lane, Cranleigh, 
Surrey. 

WARREN, GEOFFREY, A.C.A., @1961; 385 
Carterhatch Lane, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Wates, HuGH RANDALL, A.C.A., @1961; 13 
Cannonside, Fetcham, near Leatherhead, 
Surrey. 

WATKINS, BRIAN JOHN, A.C.A., @1961; 41 
Grimsdyke Road, Hatch End, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 

WEATHERALL, ANTHONY DAVID, A.C.A., 21961; 
11 Dukes Wood Avenue, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. 

Wess, (Miss) BARBARA Mary, A.C.A., 21961; 
Myddelton House, 20 Myddelton Park, 
Whetstone, London, N.20. 

Wess, MAURICE CLIFFORD, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
Manor Court, 172 Church Road, Hayes, 
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Middlesex. 
WEBSTER, JOHN WALTER, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 


ai961; 156 Church Lane, Handsworth 
Wood, Birmingham 20. 

WEBSTER, RICHARD STANLEY, A.C.A., @1961; 
60 Granville Park, Aughton, near Ormskirk. 


WeiIGH, LANGFORD, A.C.A., @1961; 
District Bank House, 91 Rowson Street, 
New Brighton, Wallasey. 

Weir, JoHN BLADES, A.C.A., @1961; 2 High- 
fields Road, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

WELLER, JOHN Norris, A.C.A., @1961; 138 
Alwold Road, Weoley Castle, Birming- 
ham 29. 

WELLING, RONALD PeTeR, A.C.A., 21961; 31 
Greenwood Avenue, South Benfleet, Essex. 

§WERNHAM, FREDERICK, A.S.A.A., @1961; 63 
Queens Road, Fraserburgh, Aberdeen. 

West, JOHN FREDERICK MICHAEL, A.C.A., 
a1961; “Wood Lea,” Mottram Road, Staly- 
bridge, Cheshire. 

WESTON, JAMES NEVILLE, A.C.A., 21961; 36 Lea 
Bank Avenue, Kidderminster. 

WETHERELL, LESLIE, A.C.A., 21961; 312 Coal 
Clough Lane, Burnley. 

WHATMOOR, PHitip HuGH, A.c.A.. @1961; 40 
The Drive. Northwood, Middlesex. 

WHEELER, MALCOLM GRAHAM, A.C.A., 21961; 
6 Westgate Terrace, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W.10. 

WHEELER, MICHAEL JOHN, A.C.A., 21961; 21 
Oaklands Road, Dartford, Kent. 

WHICHELOW, ROGER ALFRED, A.C.A., @1961; 27 
Cotterill Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 

WHITING, LAWRENCE GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 
25 Claremont Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

WIENER, ERNEST ARTHUR JULIAN, A.C.A., 21961; 
46 Friern Road, London, S.E.22. 

Witcock, DENIS, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., @1961; 
1 Bexhill Road, New Southgate, London, 
N.11. 

Witp, JoHN, A.c.A., a1961; 32 Strathmore 
Drive, Leeds 9. 

Davip SCOTT, B.A., A.C.A., 21961; 
“‘Windwhistle,”” Garden Close Lane, New- 
bury, Berks. 

WiiuiaMs, Derek Ivor, A.c.A., @1961; 114 
Bolam Street, Newcastle upon Tyne 6. 

Epwarp Gorpbown, A.c.A., 21961; 
Pyecroft House, Handbridge, Chester. 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE, A.C.A., 21961; 7 Royston 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

WiLuiaMs, Howarp EDWARD, A.c.A., @1961; 
44 Merewood Road, Barnehurst, Bexley- 
heath, Kent. 

WiLuiaMs, RoBERT CHARLES, A.C.A., @1961; 3 
Field View, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

WILLIAMSON, ANTHONY Guy CRESWICK, A.C.A., 
a1961; The Redlands, Bishop Sutton, 
Bristol. 

Witson, JosePH ALAN, A.C.A., @1961; 71 
Wingrove Road, Fenham, Newcastle upon 
Tyne 4. 

Witson, RONALD, A.c.A., @1961; 57 Painswick 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham 28. 

Winks, Davip JOHN FFOULKES, A.C.A., 21961; 
17 Palace Road, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

§Winn, RONALD Guy, A.S.A.A., 21961; with 
Scot-Russell, Murray & Pugh, P.O. Box 437, 
Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. 

WINTER, PETER WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; 
“Devonia,” Redcliffe Street, Cheddar, 
Somerset. 

WISEMAN, JAMES NEVILLE, A.C.A., 21961; with 
N. Wiseman, 19 Queen Street, Blackpool. 
WITHERS, PAUL, A.c.A., @1961; 40 Rokesly 

Avenue, Hornsey, London, N.8. 

Woop, GERVASE, ROGER, A.C.A., @1961; 52 
Priory Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 

Woop, STUART FRANCIS, A.C.A., @1961; 15 
Princes Court, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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WoopFIELD, (Miss) JOSEPHINE ZOE, A.C.A., 
a1961; 39 Ashleigh Road, Solihull. 

WooLHousE, TERENCE HARRY LAWRENCE, 
A.C.A., @1961; 49 Holders Hill Drive, 
Hendon, London, N.W.4. 

WoORDINGHAM, DouGLAs HAROLD, A.C.A., 
a1961; 41 Ashmore Grove, Welling, Kent. 

WorRALL, DONALD, A.C.A., @1961; 14 Park 
Street, Churwell, Leeds. 

WRrREN, JOHN RICHARD CRANFIELD, A.C.A., 
a1961; 2 Froxfield, Boltro Road, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. 

WRIGHT, JAMES WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1961; “‘The 
Warren,” Great Holland, Frinton-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

YALE, (Miss) MARY ANORA, A.C.A., @1961; 
The Cottage, Llanbedrog, Pwilheli, Caerns. 

YouLe, EDWARD RosBIN GODFREY, A.C.A., 
a1961; 52 Pebworth Road, Harrow, Middx. 

YouNG, DaAvip TYRRELL, A.C.A., @1961; 16 
Sloane Avenue, London, S.W.3. 

YounG, Derek Roy, A.C.A., 21961; 201 Beoley 
Road, Redditch, Worcs. 


Fellowship 

The Council acceded to applications from 
nine associates to become fellows under 
clause 6 of the supplemental Royal Charter. 


Members Commencing to Practise 

The Council received notice that the 
following members had commenced to 
practise: 


ALLARDICE, JAMES BRIAN, A.C.A., @1957; 22 
Crosfield Street, Warrington, Lancs. 

BAKER, LAURENCE, A.C.A., 21960; 35 Cranmer 
Road, Edgware, Middlesex. 

BALDWIN, TALFOURD LAURENS HUMPHREY, 
A.C.A., aS1954; 26 Hillside Avenue, Wood- 
ford Green, Essex. 

BARLOW, KENNETH CHARLES, A.C.A., @1953; 
Shilton-Barlow & Co., 22 Cranmer Road, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

BARNES, JOHN HENRY, A.C.A., @1960; 159 
Norbiton Hall, London Road, Kingston 
upon Thames, Surrey. 

BASHAM, KENNETH FRANK JOHN, A.C.A., 21951; 
K. F. J. Basham & Co., Central Buildings, 
Maldon Road, Witham, Essex. 

BAYLIss, JOHN WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1956; J. H. 
Hugill & Co., and Tingle, Comber & Co., 
38 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2; also at 
Waltham Cross, Tingle, Comber & Co. 

BERRY, JOHN ALEXANDER, A.C.A., @1960; 
Burton, Beresford & Co., 27/28 Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C.2. 

BLUMER, CHARLES ROBERT COLVILLE, A.C.A., 
al957; “Timbers,” Sheet Hill, Plaxtol, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 

BRAND, RONALD ARTHUR HARRY, A.C.A., 
ai960; 35 Cotswold Gardens, East Ham, 
London, E.6. 

Coccins, HERBERT HENRY JAMES, A.C.A., 
al959; Rushton Osborne & Co., Bank 
Chambers, 1 John Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1; also at Feltham, Loker, 
Lowther & Co. 

CONSTABLE, STANLEY ERNEST, A.C.A., @1958; 
S. E. Constable & Co., 46/48 Frogmoor, 
High Wycombe. 

Coustns, MALCOLM CHARLES, A.C.A., @1960; 
Cousins & Co., Norfolk House, 18 Hill 
Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Crick, JOHN LOUIS MINGAYE, M.A., A.C.A., 
a1953; 28 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Davis, JOHN BARRY, A.C.A., 21958; 60 Swindon 

Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 17. 

DEBENHAM, NICHOLAS JAMES, A.C.A., 21958; 
Mayor, Cuttle & Co., 52 New London Road, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 
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DUNN, BRIAN RUSSELL, A.C.A., @1959; Cham- 
berlain & Merchant, Park House, Friar 
Lane, Nottingham, and at Portmadoc. 

FIsHER, ANTHONY DENNIS, A.C.A., @1952; A. 
D. Fisher & Co., 26 Beechcroft Gardens, 
Wembley Park, Middlesex. 

FLETCHER, FRANK WILLIAM, F.C.A., @1937; 
Pettitt, Maddox & Co., St. Swithins Cham- 
bers, 19 Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 

FOWLER, JOHN, A.C.A., @1960; 62 Pretoria 
Street, Scotswood, Newcastle upon Tyne 5. 

Foxwe__, MICHAEL JOHN, A.C.A., @1959; 
tSproull, Goddard & Co., 1 St. Ann’s 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex, and at London. 

GASKILL, JOHN BARRY, B.COM., A.C.A. a@1952; 
Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co., National 
Provincial Chambers, Silver Street, Hull, 
and at Bridlington, Market Weighton and 
Scarborough. 

Grey, BRIAN JOHN MICHAEL, A.C.A., @S1957; 
*Seward & Grey, 70 Holton Road, Barry, 
Glam. 

HARRISON, JAMES GRAHAM, A.C.A., @1954; 
Chamberlain & Merchant Park House, 
Friar Lane, Nottingham, and at Portmadoc. 

Hine, Roy, A.c.A., aS1957; 32 Gloucester 
Road, Poynton, Stockport, Cheshire. 

IRWIN, KENNETH JOHN, A.C.A., 21951; *Glover, 
Irwin & Co., 23 Eldon Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 

JOHNSON, HUGH MILNER, A.C.A., @1953; Wm. 
J. Jennings, Warner & Co., 24 Calthorpe 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 

KEEN, ERIC KENNETH, A.C.A., 21960; J. & A. 
W. Sully & Co., Oxford Chambers, 55B 
Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare, and at 
Bristol and London. 

LEVENE, MICHAEL, A.C.A., @1959; 14 Mill 
Ridge, Edgware, Middlesex. 

Marwoop, MICHAEL HAROLD, A.C.A., @1953; 
Clayton & Brewill, 15 Wellington Circus, 
Nottingham. 

MATTHEWS, RONALD GEORGE, A.C.A., @1959; 
Rushton Osborne & Co., Bank Chambers, 
1 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1; 
also at Feltham, Loker, Lowther & Co. 

MELLOwsS, PETER JAMES, A.C.A., @1952; 
Cassleton Elliott & Co., 4 and 6 Throg- 
morton Avenue, London, E.C.2. 

MorGAN, PETER, A.C.A., @1953; 22 Dyott 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham 13. 

Morris, REGINALD JOHN, A.C.A., @1958; J. H. 
Hugill & Co. and Tingle, Comber & Co., 
Chansitor House, 38 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2; also at Waltham Cross, 
Tingle, Comber & Co. 

Mor TIMER, ERNEST EDWARD, A.C.A., @S1955; 
4 Barn Crescent, Riddlesdown, Purley, 
Surrey. 

Murrin, GEOFFREY, A.C.A., @1958; Gardner 
& Co., Elswick Chambers, 34 Dean Street, 
10 Eldon Square, and 125 Clayton Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1. 

OHRENSTEIN, ANTHONY PETER, A.C.A., @1959; 
36 Wendover Court, Lyndale Avenue, 
London, N.W.2. 

PaGE, JOHN STEWART, A.C.A., 21956; Wm. F. 
Smart, Son & Bloor, Finsbury Pavement 


§ Means “incorporated accountant member.” 

‘| Means “member in practice.” 

a indicates the year of admission to the Institute. 

aS indicates the year of admission to The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. . 

Firms not marked f or * are composed wholly of 
members of the Institute. 

+ Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm, 
though not wholly composed of members of the In- 
stitute, is composed wholly of chartered accountants 
who are members of one or another of the three 
Institutes of chartered accountants in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

* Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm is 
not wholly composed of members of one or another 
of the three Institutes of accountants in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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House, 120 Moorgate, London, E.C.2, and 
at Streatley-on-Thames. 

PEARSON, ROGER HENRY, A.C.A., @1958; 
Martin & Acock, Westminster Bank 
Chambers, 69 London Street, Norwich, 
NOR O9E, and at Swaffham. 

PiGG, THOMAS WILLIAM, A.C.A., @1958; 26 
Windsor Terrace, Grangetown, Sunderland. 

POLLARD, BENJAMIN, A.C.A., @1959; 65 Mors- 
head Mansions, Morshead Road, London, 
W.9. 

POWELL, MAXWELL JOHN, A.C.A., @1960; B. 
Smith, Son & Wilkie, 22 Darlington Street, 
Wolverhampton. 

RATCLIFFE, ENos HAGUE, F.C.A., @1929; 
“Silverdale,” Taunton Road, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Lancs. 

ROGAN, PATRICK, A.C.A., @1959; Middleton & 
Ashcroft, Red House, 29 The Broadway, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 


ROSENTHAL, STANLEY, A.C.A., @1957; S. 
Rosenthal & Co., 122 Audley Road, 
London, N.W.4. 


RoyLe, JOHN CHARLES, A.C.A., a@S1955; 29 
Pasture Field Road, Peel Hall, Manchester 
22. 

SINGLETON, MICHAEL HENRY TILBURY, A.C.A., 
al959; 22 Boverton Street, Roath Park, 
Cardiff. 

SmITH, GEORGE NORMAN, A.C.A., @S1957; 9 
Elgin Avenue, Harold Park, Romford, 
Essex. 

SmiTH, IAN MARTIN, A.C.A., 21958; 57 Wallows 
Wood, Lower Gornal, Dudley, Worcs. 

SNELLING, LesLieE ROBERT, F.C.A., 2 
Mede Court, Moor Lane, Staines, Middx. 

STEWART, BARRY SINCLAIR, A.C.A., 21960; 22 
Weldon Avenue, Bear Cross, Bournemouth. 

STRUEL, IRVING, A.C.A., 21960; 44 Llandennis 
Avenue, Cyncoed, Cardiff. 

Tuomas, Guy Davip, A.c.A., @1958; Gray, 
Stainforth & Co., De Walden Court, 85 
New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, and 
Monument Buildings, 11/15 Monument 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

WALDEN, KEITH, A.C.A., a@S1956; 75 Littlefield 
Lane, Grimsby, Lincs. 

WALTZER, LEONARD, A.C.A., @1959; L. Waltzer 
& Co., 107 Englefield Road, London, N.1. 
WARMAN, PETER CHARLES, A.C.A., @S1957; 52 

Shortheath Road, Farnham, Surrey. 

WILSON, HERBERT, F.C.A., @1932; Thomas 
Gardner & Co., 43 Cheapside, Bradford 1. 

WRATTEN, DONALD ALFRED, A.C.A., 21958; 10 
Vincent Court, Hanley Road, London, N.4. 


Re-admission to Membership 

Subject to payment of the amounts required 
by the Council, one former member of the 
Institute was re-admitted to membership 
under clause 23 of the supplemental Royal 
Charter. One application under clause 23 
was refused. 


Change of Name 
The Secretary reported that the following 


changes of name have been made in the 

Institute’s records: 

Roperts, HENRY CLIFFORD, 
KAMARULZAMAN. 

TARLEY, HARRY AARONOWITCH, to TARLEY, 
HArrY. 


Resignations 
The Council accepted the resignations from 
membership of the Institute of: 


WHITEHEAD, SAM, F.C.A., 8 Evesham Road, 
St. Annes-on-Sea. : 

TEGNER, SVEN STUART, 0.B.E., F.C.A., Kil- 
ninver, By Oban, Argyll. 


to ROBERTS, 


oe 


It was reported to the Council that the 
resignation of the following member had 
become effective on his admission to 
membership of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland under the Scheme 
of Integration between that Institute and 
The Society of Incorporated Accountants: 


Nos ie, JOHN, F.S.A.A., 51 Mid Street, Fraser- 
burgh. 


Deaths of Members 

The Council received with regret the 

Secretary’s report of the deaths of the 

following members: 

BarRRETT, JOHN PERCY, F.C.A., Kuala Lumpur. 

BROCKBANK, SYDNEY RUSHTON, F.C.A., London 

BRYANT, HorRACE BENJAMIN, F.C.A., London. 

CAINK, THEODORE, F.C.A., Malvern Wells. 

CARVER, ARTHUR LAYTON, F.C.A., Cheam. 

COLEMAN, GEORGE STANLEY, F.C.A., Church 
Stretton. 

GARTON, RICHARD, F.C.A., Huddersfield. 

GREEN, SIDNEY ERNEST, A.C.A., London. 

JOHNSTON, ARTHUR JAMES, F.C.A., Liverpool. 

KITCHEN, ALBERT BRIGHTON, F.C.A., Keighley. 

LEICESTER, PHILIP AUSTIN, LL.B., F.C.A., Wor- 
cester. 

May, JOHN OLIVER, F.C.A., Woking. 

Nops, JoHN HAROLD, F.C.A., Hampton Hill. 

Owen, RALPH DAVID, F.C.A., Bath. 

PHILLIPS, WALTER, F.C.A., Guildford. 

RiLey, BERTRAM HURRELL, F.C.A., Geneva. 

Rocers, LesLie JOHN, F.Cc.A., Bromley, Kent. 

SmitH, GERALD OSLER HOWARD, F.C.A., 
Exeter. 

STAGG, BERNARD, F.C.A., Sheffield. 

TayLor, GEORGE ALFRED, F.C.A., Wakefield. 

TURNER, WILLIAM SEYMOUR, F.C.A., Liwyn- 
gwril. 

TurTON, Harry, F.c.A., Bradford. 

WALTON, MILES NIGHTINGALE, F.S.A.A., Ponte- 
fract. 


Findings and Decisions of 
the Disciplinary Committee 


Findings and Decisions of the Disciplinary 
Committee of the Council of the Institute 
appointed pursuant to bye-law 103 of the 
bye-laws appended to the supplemental Royal 
Charter of December 21, 1948, at hearings 
held on March 1, 1961. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that Douglas Alfred Kater, 
A.c.A., had been guilty of acts or defaults 
discreditable to a member of the Institute 
within the meaning of sub-clause (3) of 
Clause 21 of the supplemental Royal Char- 
ter in that he failed to carry out his promise 
to discharge a debt of thirty guineas due 
from him to an association, so as to render 
himself liable to exclusion or suspension 
from membership of the Institute. The Com- 
mittee found that the formal complaint 
against Douglas Alfred Kater, A.c.a., had 
been proved and the Committee ordered 
that Douglas Alfred Kater, now F.C.A., c/o 
a bank in Adelaide, South Australia, be 
reprimanded. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
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Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that Kenneth Lloyd Watson, 
F.c.A., had been guilty of acts or defaults 
discreditable to a member of the Institute 
within the meaning of sub-clause (3) of 
Clause 21 of the supplemental Royal Char- 
ter in that (a) he failed to give to the Public 
Trustee the assistance and co-operation 
required and expected from him in relation 
to the winding up of the estate of a deceased 
person of which he was at one time an 
executor and trustee; (b) he failed to pay 
the sum of £98 9s. 9d. being the taxed costs 
due from him under the terms of an Order 
of the High Court in relation to that estate; 
(c) he failed to reply to or take any action in 
respect of three letters addressed to him by 
an Under-Secretary of the Institute, so as 
to render himself liable to exclusion or 
suspension from membership of the Insti- 
tute. The Committee found that the formal 
complaint against Kenneth Lloyd Watson, 
F.c.A., had been proved under all headings 
and the Committee ordered that Kenneth 
Lloyd Watson, F.c.A., of 28 Waterside, 
Evesham, Worcestershire, be reprimanded. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that Max Dover, A.c.a., had 
been guilty of acts or defaults discreditable 
to a member of the Institute within the 
meaning of sub-clause (3) of Clause 21 of 
the supplemental Royal Charter in that (a) 
he failed within a reasonable time or at all 
to prepare and produce the accounts of a 
business for the year ending September 21, 
1958, (b) he failed despite repeated requests 
from a firm of chartered accountants and a 
firm of solicitors to hand over the books 
and papers in his possession relating to that 
business, so as to render himself liable to 
exclusion or suspension from membership 
of the Institute. The Committee found that 
the formal complaint against Max Dover, 
A.C.A., had been proved under both head- 
ings and the Committee ordered that Max 
Dover, A.c.A., of 17 Brandon Street, Birken- 
head, be excluded from membership of the 
Institute. 


Presentation of Prizes 


November, 1960, Examinations 

ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 1961, the President 
(Mr.S. John Pears, F.c.A.) formally presented 
prizes and certificates of merit to the suc- 
cessful candidates in the November, 1960, 
examinations, who were able to attend. 

Relatives and friends of prizewinners 
were invited to the ceremony, which was 
held in the Oak Hall at Moorgate Place and 
was followed by tea. 

In the course of his address, the President 
said: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to 
welcome you on behalf of the Council to 
this Prizegiving and Presentation of Certi- 
ficates of Merit in the Oak Hall. After the 
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prizes have been presented we shall be 
delighted if you will have tea with us here, 
and we shall then have an opportunity of 
making your acquaintance rather better 
than we can from the platform. 

For those who have passed Intermediate 
I would like to say that I think this will be 
a tremendous encouragement to you. You 
have now gone through the dullest part of 
your studies and I think you will find more 
interest as you go on. I hope you will do 
equally well in the Final. 

To those who have passed the Final I 
would like to say that you are now about 
to enter a great profession. It carries with 
it privileges but it involves obligations also. 
These obligations are the greater because 
this is a profession which is founded on 
giving service to others. During the course 
of your work in the future you will have 
access to secrets of all kinds, and it is a 
fundamental principle that you must never 
pass those secrets on to others or use them 
for your own benefit. I am sure you would 
not be tempted to do so, but it can be 
exceedingly difficult at times to stop your- 
self passing on information, for those who 
seek it often do so not by direct means but 
by subtle questions. 

I should like you to approach your work 
in the profession from a constructive point 
of view. Too many accountants in the past 
have been content to do the job allotted to 
them without trying to make constructive 
suggestions for helping their clients. I hope 
you will have a progressive outlook in this 
respect. 

There is one great weakness which all 
accountants have: they think that they can 
do a particular job better than anyone else. 
If you are going to make real progress in 
your profession the first thing that you have 
to learn to do is to cure yourself of that 
habit and learn to delegate; the man who 
cannot delegate will never make any real 
progress. If you hear a man say, “It is 
quicker to do it myself,” you will know he 
is a great handicap to his own progress. 

Lastly, you will have to learn to negotiate 
and exercise your judgment. You have at 
your disposal technical knowledge which 
you have learned. You will have to go on 
adding to that knowledge, but by far and 
away the most difficult part is to learn how 
to exercise your own judgment properly and 
how to negotiate. To negotiate you have to 
try and understand the other man’s point of 
view so that you can deal with the doubts 
which may arise in his mind. 

If you are thinking of leaving the pro- 
fession and going into industry, take my 
advice and stay in your profession for two 
or three further years: you will learn a lot 
more and, what is more important, you will 
go into industry at a higher level. The level 
at which you go into industry for the first 
time will, in fact, dominate the position you 
will obtain for many years and it is often 
very difficult to get out of that level. Take 
my advice and wait until you can get a job 
at a higher level and in that way earn your 
proper reward. 


Thank you very much. 
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The Importance of Costing 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND District Society of 
Chartered Accountants held its annual 
dinner at the Grand Hotel on March 9. The 
President, Mr. E. J. Newman, M.A., F.C.A., 
was in the chair. Among the 450 members 
and guests were Dr. A. L. Goodhart, K.B.E., 
Q.C., LL.D., F.B.A., Master of University 
College, Oxford; Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A., 
President of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales; Mr. P. 
Carrel, C.M.G., O.B.E., B.A., an Under- 
Secretary of the Institute; Professor Donald 
Cousins, B.COM., F.C.A. University of 
Birmingham; Mr. P. Middlemas, M.B.E., 
M.A., President of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, and many representatives of 
local professional bodies. 

Proposing the toast of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, Dr. Goodhart said that he had a 
special link with the Institute: his wife’s 
grandfather was Edward Carter, who had 
been one of the first members of the Council 
and was referred to in the Royal Charter of 
1880, whilst her father was Eric M. Carter, 
who had been President of the Liverpool 
Society from 1901 to 1903. 

Referring to the special efforts made to 
interest university graduates in accountancy, 
Dr. Goodhart thought that graduates could 
make their own contribution because their 
training taught them to be continually asking 
“Why?”, whilst accountants could give 
much to the university. 

In his reply Mr. S. John Pears said it was 
difficult for him to find some new topic so 
near the end of his tour of the District 
Societies. He would have liked to say some- 
thing about recruitment, education and 
training, but, as the Parker Report would be 
under consideration by the Council very 
shortly, all he would say was that he was 
sure their aim would be the production of 
an all-round accountant rather than a 
specialist. 

Coming to the question of stock, he felt 
this had been dealt with fairly extensively. 
Recommendation 22 had approved a 
measure of flexibility, provided the principles 
adopted were consistently applied. It was 
the duty of directors and auditors to see 
that reasonable steps were taken to ensure 
that all stock was included in the balance 
sheet and valued on sound accounting 
principles. 

Mr. Pears went on to report that the com- 
mittee representing the interests of industrial 
accountants had a number of projects in 
mind. Industrial accountants could well 
become more active in industry. He person- 
ally was strongly in favour of a uniform 
system of costing throughout a particular 
industry. A concern which either did not 
know its costs or costed on a basis totally 
out of line with its competitors could be 
most dangerous in a buyer’s market. He 
believed the importance of activity on costs 
was not fully appreciated by managements 
in price fixing. Although there were 
occasions when selling prices could be fixed 
with advantage on the basis of recovering 
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prime costs, variable overheads and some 
contribution towards fixed overheads and 
profit for a part of the turnover, it would be 
disastrous to fix prices of all sales on this 
basis. 

He had already seen some evidence that 
this was happening in Birmingham; such a 
policy could only result ultimately in the 
ruin of the companies which adopted it, 
with very serious effects on other companies 
in the same industry. Accountants should 
be quick to warn clients whom they sus- 
pected of such a tendency. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
Mr. Newman, who coupled with it the name 
of Mr. Hancock, formerly literary editor 
of the Birmingham Post. In his resporse Mr. 
Hancock adjured accountants to make it 
plain that it was they, and not those 
swollen-headed scientists, who ran the 
world. 


The Institute and its Critics 


ON MARCH 24 the East Anglian Society of 
Chartered Accountants held a dinner in 
Cambridge, its President, Mr. A. N. Myers, 
F.C.A., being in the chair. Among the guests 
were Councillor C. A. Mole, J.p., Mayor of 
Cambridge; Professor Herbert Butterfield, 
M.A., Vice-Chancellor, Cambridge Univer- 
sity; Dr. P. Dunsheath, C.B.E., D.SC., LL.D., 
Sir Alexander Todd, M.A., F.R.S., Mr. S. 
John Pears, F.c.A., President of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, and many representatives of educa- 
tional bodies, the professions and local 
government. 

Proposing the toast of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, Sir Alexander Todd deprecated the 
idea that chartered accountancy was beccm- 
ing a stepping stone to management; he 
felt that the field of management was out- 
side any profession, even though it was uni- 
versally recognised that accountants were 
indispensable to industry. 

In his reply Mr. S. John Pears, President 
of the Institute, said it was time that mem- 
bers who criticised the Institute should show 
a greater interest in its work by taking part 
in District Society affairs and the activities 
of the Taxation and Research Committee, 
or offer concrete proposals on the practical 
steps to be taken to improve the profession. 
It had been said that the Institute did not 
look after small firms and did not support 
the principle that all accountants should be 
registered, with the object of eliminating or 
controlling the activities of the unqualified 
man. But when one inspected the proposal, 
said Mr. Pears, it was not easy to see how it 
could be put into effect: registration would, 
in his opinion, only add to the difficulties. 
Those who thought otherwise should state 
exactly how it could be achieved. 

The Institute had done and would con- 
tinue to do all it could to assist small prac- 
titioners. At the same time he thought that 
members in sole practice should seriously 


consider whether it was not in their own 
interest and that of their clients to enter into 
partnerships. 

The Institute would continue to advocate 
to the Inland Revenue that all work should 
be dealt with by qualified accountants, but 
the authorities should be careful not to lay 
themselves open to the criticism that when 
qualified accountants were appointed the 
Inspector’s queries became more numerous 
—presumably because he thought he could 
now obtain more satisfactory answers. On 
this point Mr. Pears considered the Inland 
Revenue was treating the profession unfair- 
ly. Both the Institute and the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants had 
recommended in their submissions to the 
Jenkins Committee that, as with those of 
public companies, the accounts of private 
companies should be audited by “recog- 
nised” accountants. 

Critics had claimed that the Institute did 
not advertise itself. As regards local adver- 
tising the districts had been consulted and 
were not in favour. On this score, Mr. Pears 
said that a new public relations committee 
within the Institute was working on the 
problem of bringing the services of the 
chartered accountant to public notice. 

On the subject of fees, Mr. Pears was sure 
that “official” scales would never offer a 
complete answer: this was up to the indi- 
vidual accountant, who should have confi- 
dence in the value of his work. ““You cannot 
compete on fees with the unqualified man,” 
he said, “‘but you can compete successfully 
with him in quality.” It was the duty of 
every accountant to encourage enterprise, 
and when auditing a firm’s books it was up 
to him to endeavour to provide at least one 
good idea a year for the improvement of 
that firm. 

In conclusion the President announced 
that the Institute was considering a proposal 
which had been made by a member to give a 
“practical service.”’ The Institute was taking 
this point very seriously, to ascertain 
whether this was a real need and, if so, to 
find a method of putting a satisfactory ser- 
vice into operation. “I personally feel it 
would be a worth-while experiment,” he 
said. 

Mr. E. A. Bland, D.s.0., F.c.A., proposed 
the toast of the guests, to which Dr. Dun- 
sheath replied, paying a tribute to British 
accountants and their reputation all over 
the world. 


Chartered Accountants’ 
Benevolent Association 


AT A RECENT meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee the chair was taken by Mr. F. J. B. 
Gardner, F.c.A., in the absence of the 
President, and seven members were present. 


Applications for assistance 

Five new applications for assistance were 
considered ; in three cases a grant was made; 
in one case a donation was given as a tem- 
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Classified Advertisements 


ST. PAUL’S AGENCY LTD 


(4 branches) 
Advertisements under “ Appointments Vacant”, “Practices & Partnerships”, “Appointments Required”, “‘Articled SEMI-senior vacancies......... £850! 
Clerks” —eightpence per word. Under “Official Notices’, “Miscellaneous” and other headings—one shilling per No fees to staff 


word. Box numbers—five shillings extra (including the five words in the advertisement). Semi-displayed panels—£4 
per column inch. All terms prepaid. Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. . . . c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY, Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the Box Number be 94/96 OXFORD ST., W.1 LAN 7815 


also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTER OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


Employers who have vacancies for members on their 
staffs and also members seeking new appointments are 
invited to make use of the facilities provided by the 
Institute’s Appointments Register. No fees are payable. 
All enquiries should be addressed to the Appointments 
Officer, Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. Tel. Moorgate 
5644. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


TECHNIQUES of Cost Control and Management 
Accounting. Residential course for accountants and 
managers at all levels, with special emphasis on 
Marginal Costing. Held in the Somerset Education 
Committee’s College for Adult Education. May 8 to 
12. Inclusive fee £10 10s. Od. Details from the Assis- 
tant Secretary, Dillington House, Ilminster, Somerset. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


MAKERFIELD WATER BOARD 
APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
AUDITOR 

The Board invite applications from qualified per- 
sons for the position of Professional Auditor of the 
accounts of the Board. Particulars of the appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Applications, endorsed “Professional Auditor,” 
stating qualifications, experience, and annual re- 


uneration required, should be delivered to the 


undersigned on or before the Sth May, 1961. 
ALLAN ROYLE, 


Clerk to the Board. 
Municipal Buildings, 
WIGAN. 


ACCOUNTANTS 


required by NORTH BORNEO GOVERN- 
MENT for ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S 
and EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 


Appointment on contract 30/36 months in 
first instance. 


Salary according to experience in scale 
(including Inducement Pay) £1,218 rising to 
£2,268 a year. Children’s Allowance £76/£140 
a year according to salary. Outfit Allowance 
£60. Gratuity 15% final basic salary for each 
month’s service. Free passages. Liberal leave 
on full salary. 


Candidates, between 25 and 45 years of 
age, must have either (a) not less than five 
years’ experience with an Accounting De- 
partment of an Oversea Government, or in 
a U.K. Local Authority or bank or firm of 
Accountants OR (5) be members of a recog- 
nised accountancy body. 


The post in the ACCOUNTANT GENE- 
RAL’S DEPARTMENT (M3A/53337/AD) 
involves general Treasury accounting duties. 


The duties in the EDUCATION DE- 
PARTMENT (M3A/53403/AD) comprises 
drawing up and operating a system of ac- 
counting for a new grant scheme, and other 
general work. 


Apply to Crown AGENTS, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1 for application form and 
further particulars stating age, name, brief 
details-«of qualifications and experience, and 
quote the reference of the post concerned. 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD 
DEPUTY TREASURER AND DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Deputy Treasurer and Deputy Comptroller and 
Deputy Registrar of Metropolitan Water (A) and 
Debenture Stocks, which position will become vacant 
on Ist October, 1961. The salary scale attaching to 
the position will be £2,475x£100 to £2,975 per 
annum, the commencing salary to be determined at 
the time of the appointment. 

Candidates must be members of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants or the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants or the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. The appoint- 
ment will be held during the pleasure of the Board, and 
the successful candidate will be required to give his 
whole time to the service of the Board and must not 
engage directly or indirectly in private practice or 
other paid employment. 

Forms of application, which must be completed by 
the candidates and which contain further particulars, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. The closing 
date for applications is 15th May, 1961. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited and will dis- 
qualify candidates. 

S. D. ASKEW, 
Clerk of the Board. 


New River Head, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New ZEALAND 
CHAIR OF ACCOUNTANCY 
Applications are invited for the above-mentioned 


The salary will be £2,800 per annum and an allow- 
ance will be made towards travel and removal 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and London, 
on 31st May, 1961. 


PROFESSIONAL 


COMMERCIAL 


ACGGOUNTANCY APPOINTMENTS 


ATTRACTIVE RANGE OF VACANCIES FOR ALL GRADES OF 
AUDIT AND TAXATION ASSISTANTS IN LONDON, PROVINCES 
AND OVERSEAS. A SPECIAL INTERVIEWING SERVICE IS 
AVAILABLE TO OVERSEAS PRACTITIONERS. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING REGISTER OF COM- 
MERCIAL APPOINTMENTS FROM £750 P.A. TO £2,000 P.A. 

A SKILLED ADVISORY SERVICE, BACKED BY INTIMATE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE PROFESSION AND COMMERCE, IS 
AVAILABLE TO APPLICANTS SEEKING CAREER GUIDANCE. 
OUR SERVICE IS COMPLETELY CONFIDENTIAL, AND WE 
CHARGE NO FEES WHATSOEVER TO CANDIDATES. 


E. IRVINE HALLAS, F.C.A. 


91 HARBOUR RD., WISBEY, BRADFORD 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 


HARRISON & WILLIS LTD. 
(ACCOUNTANCY EMPLOYMENT CONSULTANTS) 
79 GRESHAM ST. (ist FLOOR), E.C.2. MON 9416 
15 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1. LAN 1436 


of each candidate. Copies of over 900 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
BOOKKEEPERS 


of all employers and applicants. 


£500 to £2,500 P. A. 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANTS COMPANY SECRETARIES 
ACCOUNTANCY ASSISTANTS 
AUDIT AND TAXATION STAFF 
During the past year, as in every year since 1909, we have intro- 
duced the candidates appointed to hundreds of positions in all branches 

of accountancy, at all levels in the range £500/£2,500 p. a. 
We expect another successful year, and look forward to the oppor- 
tunity to place our expert knowledge and efficient service at the disposal 


LAURIE & COMPANY 


(The Recognised Employment Specialists in Accountancy) 
19 BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


(MONarch 6301) 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 
LECTURER OR JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer 
or Junior Lecturer in Accounting; duties to be 
taken up on September 21, 1961. Preference will 
be given to graduates with professional qualifica- 
tions. Salary in the range (Lecturer) £760 x £47 
10s.—£1,235 p.a. or (Junior Lecturer) £712 10s. x 
£47 10s.—£902 10s. p.a., with membership of a 
non-contributory superannuation and life assurance 
scheme, and with marriage and child allowances. 
£75 of the salary is regarded as expenses. 

Applications (4 copies) giving full details of 
career, etc., and the names and addresses of three 
referees, should reach the Registrar, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin 2, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, not later than May 8, 1961. 


A YOUNG and energetic qualified accountant is 
required before the end of this year by a relatively 
small but rapidly expanding research company 
operating at Huntingdon. This is a challenging and 
interesting job, and could be a rewarding one, for a 
person with initiative who will be responsible direct 
to, and be required to assist, a member of the Board. 
He will also be required to maintain essential ac- 
counting and costing records. The work is for a person 
with a capacity for hard work. A superannuation 
scheme is in operation. Applications, in confidence, 
should be made to the Administrative Officer, NUTRI- 
TIONAL RESEARCH UNIT, Huntingdon. Telephone: 
Huntingdon 1122. 


ACCOUNTANTS FOR EUROPE 


International firm of Accountants invites 
applications for several vacancies in its Euro- 
pean firm, notably in France and Italy, from 
young single Chartered Accountants. The 
work is varied and interesting and the pros- 
pects are excellent for those who wish to 
make a career on the Continent. Applica- 
tions, with full particulars, to Box No. 34, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Chartered Accountants, medium sized Lon- 
don firm, require Qualified Clerk as Mana- 
ger. Age 27-30 preferred. Please state edu- 
cation and experience.—Write Box No. 40, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS in Nottingham 
require senior audit clerks, preferably qualified. 
Apply to STANLEY BLYTHEN & Company, 12 Low 
Pavement, Nottingham. 


E. R. Squiss & Sons Ltp., 
EDWARD’s LANE, SPEKE, 
LIVERPOOL, 24. 


INTERNAL AUDITOR.—Applicants, who 
should be recently qualified Accountants with 
an interest in methods, will be required to 
undertake a review of company procedures. 
This is an excellent opportunity to obtain 
commercial experience in a company which 
operates modern accounting methods, in- 
cluding budgetary control. 

Please write, giving details of age, present 
position and salary, to the Personnel Officer 
at the above address. 


Financial Accountant 


The Company has an impressive record of growth over the past few years and 
this has been accompanied by a corresponding extension of our Accounts activities. 
To assist in these—and future—developments we wish to enlist the services of a 
top grade accountant to be responsible for the financial aspects of the work of the 
Accounts Department. In these matters he will control a staff of about 30 and 
report directly to the Chief Accountant. 


Essential qualifications for this post are: 


%* A Qualified Chartered Accountant. 


% Several years’ accountancy experience in industry or commerce involving 
the application of advanced punched card techniques. 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call BooTH’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


COST ACCOUNTANT, preferably with experience 
of Job and Engineering costing, required for pro- 
gressive company now expanding in wider fields. 
Duties will include organisation and development of 
new procedures and systems. Salary, according to 
experience, in region of £1,000 p.a. South East 
London. Write giving full details to Box No. 39, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS — Price 
Waterhouse & Co.. 3 Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry, London, E.C.2, have vacancies for 
young qualified accountants. Excellent 
Prospects and opportunities for broadening 
experience in the profession. 5-day week, 
luncheon vouchers and pension scheme. 


% Age 30-40 (preferred). 


* A successful record in the control and development of accounting staff. 


We regard this as a very important post for which we are prepared to pay a 
substantial salary. In addition we offer other interesting benefits which include 
generous non-contributory pension and life assurance schemes, payment of removal 
expenses to the Sandwich/Kent area and assistance with house purchase. 


Applications are invited. They should be addressed to: 


The Chief Personnel Officer, 
PFIZER LIMITED, Sandwich, Kent. 


GROUP 


CHEMICALS - PHARMACEUTICALS - VACCINES 
AGRICULTURAL & VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
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porary measure until further enquiries had 
been made; the fifth application was refused. 

Details of a typical case may be of interest. 

Mrs. X’s husband, a chartered accoun- 
tant who died in his early forties, had 
suffered from mental ill health and drug 
addiction for many years following service 
as a flying officer in the R.A.F. during the 
years 1938-1948, during which time a leg 
was amputated while he was a prisoner of 
war. The only asset in his estate was a small 
life policy, which helped to reduce the mort- 
gage on the house in which Mrs. X and her 
three children, aged 10, 8 and 4, live. 
Her only income is a widowed mother’s 
allowance and national assistance. She was 
refused a war widow’s pension on the 
grounds that her husband’s death of 
coronary thrombosis could not be attributed 
to war service. A donation of £115 already 
made was confirmed and a grant of £400 
per annum for one year was made. 


Applications for further assistance 

Nineteen cases for further assistance were 
considered. In thirteen cases the grant was 
renewed; in two cases the grant was in- 
creased; in four cases the grant was reduced 
owing to improved circumstances. 


Special Fund 
One application for further assistance was 
considered and the grant renewed. 


Matters reported 

The Honorary Secretary reported changes in 
circumstances in ten cases, and grants were 
adjusted or donations made in appropriate 
cases. 

The deaths of two beneficiaries were 
reported. One had been a resident in Cross- 
ways Trust Home, Hurst Grange, Worthing, 
since July, 1960. 


W. B. Peat Memorial Scholarship Fund 
One grant of £30 per annum for three years 
was made to assist with school fees. 


District Societies 


CHESTER AND NORTH WALES 
BRANCH 

THE CHESTER AND NORTH WALES BRANCH Of 
the Liverpool Society of Chartered Accoun- 
tants held its annual dinner on March 17. 
The toast of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales was pro- 
posed by the Very Reverend Michael Mc- 
Causland Gibbs, M.A., Dean of Chester, the 
response being given by Mr. T. A. Hamilton 
Baynes, F.c.A., member of the Council. Mr. 
J. Ellis Evans, 0.B.E., F.C.A., gave the toast 
of the guests, and Mr. A. A. W. Davis, 
company director, replied. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the year 1961: Chairman, Mr. G. R. 
Hargreaves, F.c.A.; Vice Chairman, Mr. E. 
Catherall, a.c.a.; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
P. G. Lane, F.c.a.; Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. J. G. Raymond, F.c.a.; Honorary 
Auditor, Mr. Frank Hack, F.c.A. 
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Mr. R. Breese Jones, F.c.A., and Mr. R. 
R. Williams, A.c.A., were elected to serve 
on the Committee, and Mr. H. Parsonage, 
F.c.A., and Mr. P. G. Lane, A.c.A., were 
re-elected. 


GRIMSBY AND NORTH 
LINCOLNSHIRE BRANCH 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS and Committee 
have been elected: President, Mr. A. A. 
Beardsall, F.c.A.; Chairman, Mr. W. Mc- 
William, F.c.A.; Vice-Chairman, Mr. G. R. 
Watson; F.c.A.; Deputy Chairman, Mr. 
D. L. Stephenson, F.c.A.; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. A. Buckton, F.c.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
W. S. Warrs, F.c.A.; Hon. Librarian, Mr. 
G. D. Falconer, F.c.A. Elected members of 
Committee: Mr T. B. Campsie, F.c.A.; Mr. 
B. H. Edwards, F.c.a.; Mr. E. M. Fisher, 
F.c.A.; Mr. J. R. Gregory, F.c.A.; Mr. R. B. 
Heaton, F.c.A.; Mr. G. R. Smith, F.c.A.; 
Mr. R. A. Steele, A.c.A.; with the following 
ex officio members: Mr. C. M. Strachan, 
O.B.E., F.C.A., Mr. R. H. R. Marshall, F.c.A., 
and Mr. N. Townend, F.c.A. 


LEEDS, BRADFORD AND DISTRICT 


MR. JAMES S. HEATON, F.c.A. 
The new President of the Leeds, Bradford and 
District Society is Mr. James S. Heaton, 
F.c.A. Mr. Heaton, who was elected a Council 
member of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants in 1955, was one of the ten mem- 
bers of its Council who on integration in 1957 
took their seats on the Council of The Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales. He is a member of the Examina- 
tion, Library and Summer Course Com- 
mittees. 


Mr. Heaton is also a former President of 


the Incorporated Accountants’ Bradford and 
District Society. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE BRANCH 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL meeting of the South 
Lancashire Branch of the Liverpool Society 
of Chartered Accountants was held at the 
Fleece Hotel, St. Helens, on March 24. The 
following officers were appointed for the 
forthcoming year: Chairman, Mr. E. S. 
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Stanley, F.c.a.; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. Hall, 
F.S.A.A., F.1.M.T.A.; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
S. Dobb, F.c.a.; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
B. S. Hardman, A.c.A. 

The annual dinner was held later the same 
evening. The Branch Chairman, Mr. E. S. 
Stanley, F.c.a., together with Mr. T. A. 
Hamilton Baynes, M.A., F.C.A., a member 
of the Council of the Institute, received over 
100 members and guests. 

Mr. Gerson Newman, Barrister-at-Law, 
proposed the toast of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales, 
and Mr. T. A. Hamilton Baynes, M.aA., 
F.C.A., responded. Mr. J. H. Davies, F.C.1.s., 
managing director of Beecham Pharma- 
ceuticals Ltd., responded to the toast of 
“Our Guests” proposed by the Chairman. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE 

A JOINT MEETING with the Association of 
Inspectors of Taxes (Cardiff Centre) was 
held at Cardiff on March 23. Mr. T. W. 
Pickard, President of the District Society, 
presided. The meeting took the form of a 
Brains Trust, the Panel consisting of three 
representatives of the Association and three 
members of the District Society. The In- 
spectors were Mr. Alan Williams, Mr. L. A. 
Pritchard and Mr. R. M. Hamilton, and the 
accountants were Mr. P. J. Tombleson, Mr. 
Gavin Miller and Mr. Kenneth Hughes. The 
meeting proved most interesting and in- 
structive. 


Students’ Societies 


ISLE OF WIGHT 

THE HONORARY SECRETARY is now Miss W. 
Thomson, 2la St. Thomas’s Square, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 


KENT AND SUSSEX 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS and committee 
have been elected for 1961/62: President, 
Mr. A. G. J. Horton-Stephens, J.P., F.C.A.; 
Chairman, Mr. D. B. Evans, F.c.A.; Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. W. A. Honey; Secretary, 
Mr. T. T. Nash, F.c.A.; Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. C. J. Allan; Treasurer, Mr. R. J. Treen; 
Committee, Mr. C. P. Beard, Mr. T. P. 
Buckley, Mr. D. J. Goodwin, Mr. P. G. 
Jagger, Mr. C. E. Okobi, B.sc. (ECON.); 
Liaison officer with Senior Society, Mr. 
Cc. R. P. Goodwin, F.c.a.; Branch Sec- 
retaries, Eastbourne, Mr. A. G. S. Hodg- 
son; Hastings, Mr. P. A. Hodge; Kent, Mr. 
M. Beal. 


LIVERPOOL 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been elected 
for the year 1961/62: President, Mr. J. A. 
Colvin, F.c.A.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. Eng- 
lish, F.c.A., Mr. F. D. M. Lowry, A.c.A., and 
Mr. M. S. Moon, A.c.A.; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. D. M. Heather; Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
A. W. H. Smith; Hon. Auditors, Mr. W. A. 
Bates, A.c.A., and Mr. D. K. Adams, B.coM., 
A.C.A. 
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LONDON 
UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP of Mr. Geoffrey 
Hughes, M.A., A.C.A., 244 students spent an 
argumentative, and most profitable and 
enjoyable, weekend at Corpus Christi and 
Emmanuel Colleges, Cambridge, from 
April 6 tc 9. The speakers were Sir Theobald 
Mathew, K.B.E., M.C., Director of Public 
Prosecutions, on “The Queen’s Peace”; 
Mr. Lionel Murray, B.A., Secretary of the 
Research and Economic Department of the 
Trades Union Congress, on “The Econo- 
mics of Industrial Relations”; Mr. E. H. 
Davison, F.C.A., Financial Director of the 
General Electric Company, on ‘“‘Why Cost 
It?”; Mr. Hervey Adams, R.B.A., Art 
Master at Tonbridge School, on “A True 
and Fair Picture’; and Mr. Geoffrey Ste- 
vens, M.P., F.C.A., on ““How Laws are Made.” 
The President of the London Students’ 
Society, Mr. W. E. Parker, C.B.E., F.C.A., 
took the chair at dinner in Corpus Christi 
College on the Thursday evening and in 
Emmanuel on the Friday. Among _ his 
guests were Sir George Paget Thomson, 
M.A., SC.D., F.R.S., the Master of Corpus 
Christi College, and Mr. W. S. Mansfield, 
C.B.E., M.A., the Vice-Master of Emmanuel. 


News from the Committee 


Annual General Meeting 

The 1961 annual general meeting will be 
held at the Chartered Insurance Institute in 
Aldermanbury on Monday, April 24, at 
5.30 p.m. Students are urged to attend in 
order to take the opportunity of having a 
say in the Society’s affairs and in the election 
of Committee members, who will be 
responsible for conducting its activities 
during the coming year. 


Spring Session 

Attendances at the Monday evening 
general lectures have fallen rather sharply 
at the beginning of the second half of the 
session. This is especially disappointing in 
view of the fact that a half-session pro- 
gramme had been circulated so _ that 
students might be reminded about lectures 
which had been announced two months 
previously. 


Library 

The Library Sub-Committee was asked 
recently to consider whether the services 
given by the Library are as efficient as they 
might be in enabling students to borrow the 
books required for their training. The main 
Committee is now considering the recom- 
mendations made to it. 


Social Clubs 

The 59 Club has played Rugby against the 
Taverners and held a dinner. The Taverners 
are proposing to arrange a week-end visit to 
a provincial Students’ Society. The Lindsay 
Group held a general meeting. 


Sports 

The squash team lost 5-0 against Lloyds 
and by the same score against the Old 
Harrovians. The hockey team was beaten 
by Birmingham Students 8-1; the Rugby 
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team won its match with Dublin Students 
13-11; and the badminton team was 
defeated by Regent Street Polytechnic 
5-4, but beat King’s College 8-1. 


MANCHESTER 

ON MARCH 2 the Manchester Chartered 
Accountants’ Students’ Society held its 
annual dinner at the Midland Hotel. The 
President, Mr. T. W. E. Booth, F.c.A., was 
in the chair. Among the 200 members and 
guests were Mr. H. R. Page, M.A., F.I.M.T.A., 
City Treasurer of Manchester, and Mr. 
C. U. Peat, M.c., M.A., F.C.A., past-President 
of The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales. 

Proposing the toast of The Institute, Mr. 
Page, who brought greetings from the Char- 
tered Municipal Treasurers, hoped for a 
closer entente between the two bodies. His 
student hearers were joining an interesting 
profession, and the more they applied them- 
selves to detail, the more quickly they got on 
to the stimulating side. His own experience 
had taught him that integrity and com- 
passion were two of the qualities they most 
needed. And, the speaker added, it was a 
downright scandal that there was not a single 
chartered accountant on the Manchester 
City Council! 

In his reply, Mr. Peat, too, looked for- 
ward to the day when all accountants would 
be under the banner of one organisation. 
The Institute had been busy on that subject 
for many years. He congratulated the Man- 
chester Society on almost doubling its 
membership within the last ten years. Stu- 
dent movements were important everywhere: 
students were explosive material and, al- 
though he did not suggest that accountancy 
students should march on the Institute 
building and burn it down, he hoped the 
word apathy would disappear from future 
reports. Another matter very much in the 
mind of the Council, which was well aware 
of the difficulties and shortcomings on both 
sides, was the relationship between principal 
and articled clerk. The coming generation of 
chartered accountants must realise that they 
were becoming members of a great pro- 
fessional family in which they must play 
their part. 

Dr. Bowden, in proposing the toast of the 
Manchester Chartered Accountants’ Stu- 
dents’ Society, said that the extraordinary 
speed of the new computers should enable 
the accountant to come into his own. Res- 
ponding to the toast, Mr. Booth warmly 
welcomed the oversea students present, and 
was also glad to see some women students. 


OXFORD 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE been elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. O. B. T. 
Bennett, F.c.A.; Vice-President, Mr. S. E. 
Clark, F.c.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. King- 
ham; Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. C. P. 
Burton; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. An- 
drewes, B.A.; Hon. Librarian, Mr. P. T. 
Venables. Committee: Mr. F. G. Harris, 
F.c.A., Mr. R. H. Langdon-Davies, D.F.c., 
F.c.A., Mr. J. H. Starmer-Smith, Mr. D. E. 
Mitchell, Mr. J. A. C. Offer, Mr. A. E. 


Woodward. Hon. Auditors: Mr. G. B. 
Watson, F.c.A., and Mr. I. R. Peedell. 


PLYMOUTH AND CORNWALL 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been elected 
for 1961: Chairman, Mr. F. Warren, 
F.c.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. D. J. Maugh- 
fling (James Christie & Co., Mansion 
House, Princes Street, Truro); Hon. Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. C. J. Gowan; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. P. N. Collings. Committee: 
Mr. C. D. McWhinnie, Mr. G. D. White, 
Mr. C. R. Williamson, Mr. S. Young, Mr. 
P. V. Phillips, Mr. R. J. Billing. 


Forthcoming Events 


BRADFORD 
April 26.—Members’ luncheon meeting. 
Victoria Hotel, at 12.45 for 1 p.m. 


BRIGHTON 
Members’ Meeting 
April 27.—Annual general meeting of 
South Eastern Society, followed by a talk 
on “Depreciation and its Effects,” by Mr. 
C. A. Herring, F.c.w.A. Hotel Metropole, 
at 3.30 p.m. 


BRISTOL 
Students’ 
(Intermediate and Final) Meetings 

To be held in Room 28, University of Bristol, 
Main Building. 
April 21.—‘Insurance,” by Mr. W. W. 
Hill. At 3.50 p.m. 
April 28.—“Banking,” by Mr. L. John. 
At 3.50 p.m. 
May 5.—‘Problems in Company Taxation,” 
by Mr. H. P. Lawrence, and “Single 
Entry,” by Mr. J. R. Pickin. At 3.50 and 
4.50 p.m. 
May 12.—‘“Current World Economic 
Situation,” by Mr. J. Miles Fleming, and 
“Issues, etc. and Redemption of Shares and 
Debentures,” by Mr. J. R. Pickin. At 3.50 
and 4.50 p.m. 


CARLISLE 
Students’ Meetings 
May 15.—‘‘Taxation of Limited Com- 
panies,” and “Opening and Closing 
Assessments—‘Loss’ Claims,” by Mr. H- 
A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.A. County and Station 
Hotel, at 6.45 p.m. 


DUNSTABLE 
May 8.—Annual general meeting of Beds., 
Bucks. and Herts. Branch. Halfway House 
Hotel, at 7.30 p.m. To be followed at 8 p.m. 
by a discussion with H.M. Inspectors of 
Taxes from Bedford, Luton and Watford. 


EASTBOURNE 
April 22.—“*Local Authority Accounting,” 
by Mr. J. H. Bowker, F.c.a. Students’ 
meeting. The Civil Defence Hall, Furness 
Road, at 10.30 a.m. 


EXETER 
April 26.—Members’ luncheon meeting, 
followed by annual general meeting of 
Exeter and District Branch. The Imperial 
Hotel. 


GRIMSBY 
May 15.—Members’ luncheon meeting. 
Royal Hotel, at 1 p.m. 


Students’ Function 
April 20.—North Lincolnshire Students’ 
Society annual dinner. Royal Hotel, at 
7.30 for 8 p.m. 


HASTINGS 
Students’ Meetings 

April 22.—‘Partnership Accounts, includ- 
ing the Valuation of Goodwill,” by Mr. 
H. A. Astbury, F.c.A. The Yelton Hotel, 
White Rock, at 10.15 a.m. 

April 27.—“General Financial Knowledge” 
and “Cost Accounting related to Financial 
Accounting,” by Mr. V. S. Hockley, 
B.COM., C.A. The Yelton Hotel, White Rock, 
at 2.15 p.m. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
May 18.—Members’ luncheon meeting. 
. Whiteley’s Cafe, Westgate, at 12.30 for 
12.45 p.m. 


HULL 
Students’ Meeting 
April 28.—**The Stock Exchange,” by Mr. 
F. M. Stephens, A.c.A. Film and Discussion. 
The Imperial Hotel, Paragon Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 


ILFORD 
Students’ Meeting 
May 5.—Annual general meeting of Ilford 
Branch of London Students’ Society, and 
Discussion led by Mr. R. J. Carter, B.coM., 
F.c.A. on “Planning Your Career in 
Accountancy.”” The Reading Room, Con- 
servative Club, 42 High Road, at 6 p.m. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 
May I1.—Meeting of the South-West 
London Discussion Group. Members’ 
meeting. The Kingston Hotel, Wood Street, 
at 6.45 p.m. 


LEICESTER 
Members’ Function and Meeting 

April 28.—Dinner Dance of the Leicester- 
shire and Northamptonshire Society. The 
Grand Hotel. 

May 18.—Annual general meeting of the 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Society. The Grand Hotel. 


LONDON 
Members’ Meetings 

April 26.—Meeting of Management Dis- 
cussion Group. Ward’s Irish House, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, at 
6 p.m. 

May 1.—Meeting of South-West London 
Discussion Group. The Kingston Hotel, 
Wood Street, Kingston-upon-Thames, at 
6.45 p.m. 

May 3.—Meeting of Taxation Discussion 
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Group. The Cheshire Cheese, 10 Surrey 
Street, W.C.2, at 6 for 6.15 p.m. 

May 10.—Meeting of the City Discussion 
Group. The Tiger Tavern, 1 Tower Hill, 
E.C.3, at 6 for 6.30 p.m. . 
May 17.—Meeting of North London Dis- 
cussion Group. Russell Hotel, Russell 
Square, W.C.1, at 6.30 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 

April 20.—Practical Aspect’? Course lec- 
ture. Oak Hall of the Institute, at 9.45 a.m. 
April 24.—Annual general meeting of 
London Students’ Society. Chartered In- 
surance Hall, E.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 

April 25.—Visit to the Royal Mint (limited 
number). 

April 26.—Lecture and demonstration of 
keyboard accounting machines (limited 
number). 

May 3.—Lecture and demonstration of 
punched card accounting (limited number). 
May 4.—Visit to the Royal Mint (limited 
number). 

May 17.—Lecture and demonstration of 
punched card accounting (limited number). 


LUTON 
Students’ Meeting 
April 28—Whole Day Pre-examination 
Course, conducted by Mr. V. S. Hockley, 
B.COM., C.A. Luton and S. Beds. College. 


MANCHESTER 

Members’ Meetings 
To be held at the Chartered Accountants’ 
Hall, 46 Fountain Street. 
April 25.—Discussion Group meeting. 
“The Budget.” Leader: Mr. R. Hayton, 
A.c.A. At 5.45 p.m. 
May 1.—Special general meeting of Man- 
chester Society, at 5.40 p.m., followed by 
annual general meeting, at 5.45 p.m. 
May 1.—Sherry party for members and 
newly-qualified guests. At 6.15 p.m. 
May 8&.—Members’ luncheon meeting. 
“Some problems of an industrial holding 
company,” by Mr. T. Weatherby, F.c.w.a. 


Students’ Meeting 
April 27.—Annual general meeting of 
Manchester Students’ Society. Chartered 
Accountants’ Hall, 46 Fountain Street, at 
5.45 p.m., followed by a film show. 


NOTTINGHAM 
April 20.—*Takeover Bids,” by Mr. D. A. 
Clarke, LL.B., F.C.A. Members’ luncheon 
meeting. Welbeck Hotel, at 12.30 for 1 p.m. 


PLYMOUTH 
April 20.—Annual general meeting of Corn- 
wall and Plymouth Branch. Duke of 
Cornwall Hotel. 


READING 
Students’ Meeting 
April 20.—Annual general meeting of 
Reading Branch of London Students’ 
Society and “History of the Students’ 
Union and Society,” by Mr. R. J. Carter, 
B.COM., F.C.A. Great Western Hotel, Station 
Road, at 7.15 p.m. 
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ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
May 18.—Annual general meeting of Kent 
and Sussex Branch, followed by a talk on 
“The Jasper Companies Case and Old 
Bailey Prosecution,” by Mr. Brian Place, 
F.c.A. Royal Victoria Hotel. 


SALISBURY 
April 27.—‘‘Limited Company’s Accounts,” 
by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.a. Students’ 
meeting. Windover House, St. Anne Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


SHEFFIELD 
May 10.—Members’ visit to the English 
Steel Corporation. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

Members’ Meeting 
May 17.—Annual general meeting of Hants. 
and Dorset Branch. The Polygon Hotel. 


Students’ Meeting 
May i11.—Annual general meeting of 
Southampton and District Students’ Society. 
Polygon Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
Students’ Meetings 

To be held at the Rendezvous Restaurant, 
Berry Street, at 6 p.m. 

April 28.—“Executorship,” by Mr. B. W. 
Sutherland, F.c.A. 

May 12.—Executorship,” by Mr. B. W. 
Sutherland, F.c.a. 


Personal Notes 


Councillor Harold Gould, F.c.a., is to be 
the next Mayor of Holborn. Mr. Gould has 
been a member of the borough council since 
1956, and is senior partner in a firm of 
chartered accountants which has practised 
in Holborn since 1904. 


Messrs. Morrish, Walters & Co., Charter- 
ed Accountants, London, E.C.4, announce 
that their senior partner, Mr. Harold 
Lakeman, F.c.A., has retired after more than 
forty years as a partner. 

The partners of Méessts. Whinney, 
Murray & Co., Middle East, announce 
with much personal regret the retirement of 
Mr. Eric F. Madams, c.B.£., who has been 
with the firm since 1934 and has been 
senior partne1 since 1952. 


Messrs. Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.2, 
announce that they have admitted to 
partnership Mr. A. G. Campbell, c.a., who 
has been with them for a number of years. 

Messrs. Bato, Nathan & Simler, Char- 
tered Accountants, London, W.1, announce 
the opening of an office at P.O. Box 471, 
Simpson Building, Center Street, Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. Mr. M. J. Bato, A.c.A., is the 
resident partner. 

Messrs. Lithgow, Nelson & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, announce the admission 
into partnership of Mr. John Peet at their 
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Southport office and Mr. Derek George 
Page at their London office. Both Mr. Peet 
and Mr. Page served their articles with the 
firm. 


Messrs. Jenks, Percival, Pidgeon & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.2, 
announce that Mr. M. G. L. Bailey, F.c.A., 
and Mr. C. W. Walkden, A.c.A., who have 
been members of their staff for several 
years, have been admitted into the partner- 
ship. The name of the firm has been 
shortened to Jenks, Percival & Co. 


Messrs. Thomson McLintock & Co., 
London, E.C.4, announce that Mr. A. M. 
C. Morison, c.A., who has been a member 
of their staff for some years, has been 
admitted into partnership. 


Messrs. Thomson McLintock & Co., 
London, E.C.4, and Birmingham, announce 
that Mr. R. E. Herington, F.c.A., has retired 
from partnership in the Birmingham office. 


Cooper Brothers & Co. and Coopers & 
Lybrand announce that they have taken 
into partnership in London Mr. D. R. 
Chilvers, A.c.A. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co. announce that they have admitted into 
their London partnership Mr. Robert W. 
Brazier, F.c.A., who has been a senior 
member of the staff for some years. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co. announce that they have admitted into 
their South Wales partnership Mr. Melvyn 
W. Rosser, F.c.A. Mr. Rosser has been a 
senior member of the Swansea office for 
some years. 


Messrs. Wm. Wrigley & Son, Chartered 
Accountants, Oldham, announce that their 
senior partner, Arthur Fitzgerald Rountree, 
O.B.E., J.P., F.C.A., has retired after sixty-two 
years in the profession. Mr. Rountree is a 
past-President of the Manchester Society of 
Chartered Accountants. The practice con- 
tinues to be carried on under the same firm 
name by the two remaining partners. 


Messrs. Impey, Cudworth & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, Birmingham and Lon- 
don, announce that Mr. G. G. Goode, 
F.C.A., has retired from the partnership but 
continues to be available as a consultant. 
Mr. I. W. Welsh, M.A., A.c.A., has been 
admitted into partnership. The name of the 
firm remains unchanged. 


Messrs. Greenslade & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, London and Northampton, 
announce that Mr. M. H. Greenslade, 
B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., having been offered a 
post in industry, has retired from the 
partnership, but remains available for 
consultation by appointment. Mr. Robert 
S. Waldron, F.c.A., and Mr. R. G. Chandler, 
D.F.C., A.C.A., have been joined by Mr. 
Edward Bostock M.A., F.C.A., who is a 
partner in Messrs. Annan, Dexter & Co., 
and also in Messrs. Annan, Impey, Morrish 
& Co., with which firm Greenslade & Co. 
are associated. 


Messrs. E. C. Barber & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, London, E.C.3, announce that 
Mr. C. J. Quemby, A.c.A., who has been a 
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member of the staff for some seven years, 
has been admitted to partnership. 


Messrs. Whinney, Murray & Co. an- 
nounce that they have opened an office at 
Mutual Building, Hardinge Street (P.O. 
Box 30109), Nairobi, Kenya, with Mr. C. C. 
Selby, M.A., F.C.A., as resident partner. 


Messrs. T. & H. P. Bee, Chartered 
Accountants, announce that Mr. W. J. 
Shadbolt, a.c.a., has been admitted as a 
partner in their Fleetwood and Blackpool 
firms. Mr. K. Richmond, A.c.A., their resi- 
dent Fleetwood partner, has also joined the 
Blackpool firm. 


Mr. Agnew G. Ogden, F.c.A., practising 
under the style of Jacques & Stirk, Chartered 
Accountants, Keighley, announces the ad- 
mission into partnership of Mr. J. Norman 
Sutcliffe, r.c.A., and Mr. Keith Marsden, 
F.c.A. Both served their articles with the 
firm. The firm’s name remains unchanged. 


Messrs. Kneeshaw, Moffatt & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, Burnley and Blackpool, 
announce that they have admitted to part- 
nership Mr. Alan Greenwood, A.c.A., and 
Mr. J. Trevor Jones, A.c.A., both of whom 
have been with the firm for many years. 


Messrs. Reads, Cocke & Watson, Char- 
tered Accountants, London, E.C.2, and 
Guernsey, announce that they have ad- 
mitted to partnership Mr. W. Cyril Cann, 
A.c.A., and Mr. Graham R. S. Elcombe, 
M.A., A.C.A., both of whom have been with 
them for a number of years. The name of 
the firm is unchanged. 


Messrs. Kingsford, Garlant & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, London, W.C.2, and 
Maidstone, announce that Mr. M. J. Dono- 
van, A.c.A., has been admitted to the 
partnership. 


Mr. R. Randall, F.c.a., has been ap- 
pointed Regional Treasurer of the London 
Midland Region, British Railways. 


Messrs. Thomson McLintock & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Glasgow, C.2, 
announce that Mr. D. M. Duncan, c.A., has 
retired from the partnership. 


Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Chartered Ac- 
countants, Kenton, Middlesex, announce 
they have now opened London offices at 
16 Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Messrs. D. N. Curitz, Littlestone & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Cardiff, have 
opened an office at Cambria House, Wynd- 
ham Street, Bridgend, Glam. Mr. Michael 
A. Freeman, A.c.A., has been taken into 
partnership in the Bridgend practice, which 
will be styled Curitz, Littlestone, Freeman 
& Co. 


Messrs. A. Hornby & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, London, E.C.4, announce 
that their senior partner, Mr. A. Hornby, 
F.c.A., has retired. He retains certain per- 
sonal appointments, including directorships, 
and is available to the firm in a consultative 
capacity. The practice is continued by the 
remaining partners with the addition of Mr. 
D. V. Hinkley, A.c.A. 


Removals 


Mr. J. D. Thick, F.c.A., practising under the 
style of J. Douglas Thick & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, has removed his office to 
27 Blagrave Street, Reading, Berks. 


Messrs. King & King have moved to 8 
Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


Obituary 


John William Horton 

WE RECORD WITH regret the death on 
March 31 of Mr. John W. Horton, B.com., 
F.C.A., senior resident partner in Paris of 
the firm of Barton Mayhew, Horton & 
Turquand Youngs. Mr. Horton was born 
at Kidderminster in 1906, and after serving 
articles with Messrs. Harvey Preen & Co. 
was admitted a member of the Institute in 
1928; he joined the Paris office of Barton, 
Mayhew & Co. the same year. In 1931 he 
became chief accountant to the Pathé- 
Marconi organisation in France; returning 
to England in 1940 he was appointed joint 
managing director of A. C. Cossor Ltd. 
After the war he rejoined Barton, Mayhew 
& Co. in Paris and, on their amalgamation 
in France with Turquand, Youngs & Co., 
became the senior resident partner of the 
new firm of Barton Mayhew, Horton & Tur- 
quand Youngs. 

Mr. Horton was President of the Asso- 
ciation of British Chartered Accountants 
practising in Paris. He was a member of the 
Board of the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris and of the Board of Management 
of the British Hospital. For many years he 
acted also as treasurer of the English Church 
at Maisons Laffitte. 


Gerald Osler Howard Smith 

WE RECORD WITH much regret the death on 
March 24, at the age of eighty-one, of Mr. 
Gerald Osler Howard Smith, F.c.A., a past- 
President of the Birmingham and District 
Society of Chartered Accountants and of 
the Birmingham Students’ Society, and for- 
merly a partner for forty years in Messrs. 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, Birmingham. 

He was educated at Shrewsbury School 
and was articled in 1898 to his father, 
Howard Samuel Smith, who had founded 
the firm in 1867. He became a partner in 
1905 and senior partner in 1919, retaining 
that position until his retirement on August 
31, 1945. 

Mr. Howard Smith was honorary secre- 
tary of the Birmingham Working Boys’ 
Home from 1904 to 1920 and served on the 
Board of the Birmingham Children’s Hos- 
pital from 1913 to 1945, being Chairman of 
the House Committee in 1921, Chairman of 
the Board 1922 to 1924, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee 1928 to 1930, and 
Honorary Treasurer 1938 to 1945. He was 
Treasurer of the Church of the Messiah for 
ten years, and served on some of the Societies 
in connection with the Unitarian body. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
(continued from page xxxvi, facing page 243) 


DERBYSHIRE STONE LIMITED require a re- 
cently qualified Accountant in the age group 23 to 
28 for an appointment in the final accounts section 
of their Accounts Department at Matlock. Com- 
mercial experience an advantage but not essential. 
Applicants should send brief details of age, experi- 
ence and qualifications to The Secretary, DERBYSHIRE 
Stone Limirep, Bank House, The Bridge, Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 


FIRE LOSS ADJUSTERS: & Buckie Ltp., 
44 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, require newly 
qualified Accountant or A.C.W.A. to concentrate on 
consequential loss and other claims. Interesting and 
varied career dealing with people rather than docu- 
ments. Progressive post leading to rapid advance. 
Pension scheme. Medical scheme. Replies will be 
treated as personal and confidential if addressed to 
C. K. Buckle, Esq. 


LONDON CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, with 
wide and varied practice, have vacancies for young 
Chartered Accountants. Salary range £950 to £1,100 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


An International Organisation and the 
Leading Glass Manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom 
require a 


CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT 


A VACANCY exists at the Head Office of 
Pilkington Brothers Limited in St. Helens 
for a Chartered Accountant with at least 
two years’ experience since qualifying. The 
successful applicant will be concerned with 
Financial and Management Accounting, 
Budgetary Control, and the control of 
Capital Expenditure. 


AGE 25-28. 


SALARY—Minimum starting salary £1,000 
per annum. 


The appointment is pensionable and pro- 
gressive. 
Replies stating age and brief particulars of 


experience to the 
Personnel Officer (Staff), 


SENIOR FINANCE 
APPOINTMENTS 


Ford of Dagenham has vacancies at senior 
levels in cost accounting and general account- 
ing departments and in departments pro- 
viding an analytical, advisory and control 
service to management. These vacancies pro- 
vide exceptional prospects which will not be 
limited to the finance activity and will be 
attractive to men up to the age of 40 who are 
experienced in the modern approach to 
finance work. 


In addition there are vacancies for younger 
less experienced men of sufficiently high 
ability to progress to senior appointments in 
a relatively short time. 

Standards set will be uncompromising and it 
is unlikely that men without a good honours 
degree or professional qualification will be 
accepted, Selected candidates will be inter- 
viewed by the Controller and will be given the 
opportunity of learning more about the work 
and of meeting some of the present staff. 
Replies quoting reference CCC should be 
addressed to: 

H. G. PEARMAN 
TRAINING & RECRUITMENT OFFICE 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 

DAGENHAM ESSEX 


according to experience. Write Box No. 11, c/o 
ACCOUNT: 


"ANCY. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 
have vacancies in their London office for 
young Chartered Accountants who wish to 
widen their experience in all branches of 
accountancy. Excellent prospects, good 
starting salary, pension scheme. Opportunities 
for service overseas. Applications to 11 Iron- 
monger Lane, E.C.2. 


ACCOUNTANCY— 
CONCESSIONARY RATE 


Articled clerks of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales may receive 
ACCOUNTANCY for 15s. a year, 
postage included, instead of the 
normal subscription of twice 
that amount. Articled clerks and 
(during qualifying service) other 
students of the Society are also 
entitled to subscribe at the 
concessionary rate. 

Those eligible are invited to 
subscribe for one year as from 
any issue. A form of application 
is given on page iii at the front 
of this issue. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


Applications are invited from: 


1. Newly qualified Chartered Accountants 
(aged 22/25) for the post of assistant to 
the Financial Accountant. 


2. Initially the duties will be of a general 

. nature, but the Company uses modern 

- techniques of management accounting, 
and this post will give the opportunity 
to acquire experience over a wide field. 
Future prospects are good. 


2. Young qualified accountants for a post 
ig our Commercial Accountancy De- 
partment. 


The work is in the field of management 
accountancy in a comparatively new 
and growing activity in computer as- 
semblies and communications com- 
ponents. Apart from a knowledge of or 
and interest in management accoun- 
tancy, applicants must have the ability 
to express themselves lucidly and in- 
terestingly in reports and the ability to 
assist and talk to management at all 
levels. 


These posts are pensionable. 5-day week. 
Staff Restaurant. Social Club. Applications 
in writing giving details of age and experi- 
ence to date should be addressed to the 

Personnel Officer, 
MULLARD LIMITED, 
MULLARD HOUSE, 
TORRINGTON PLACE, W.C.1. 


SEMI-SENIOR required by City firm with expanding 
practice. Excellent prospects. Salary up to £650 
according to experience. Box No. 32, c/o ACCOUNT- 
ANCY. 


SENIOR. Chartered Accountant required by City 
firm. Excellent prospects for newly-qualified man 
desiring to widen experience. Salary £850 to £1,100. 
Pension scheme. Box No. 31, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co. have vacancies for recently-qualified 
Chartered Accountants in their Johannesburg, 
Salisbury and Bulawayo offices. Contracts, which are 
renewable, are for an initial period of three years and 
cover the payment of passages to Africa and home on 
completion of the contract. The appointments carry 
good salaries with generous leave conditions and 
allowances. Write with details of qualifications and 
experience to DELorrre, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., 
5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


TAX—Experienced lady assistant required by Char- 
tered Accountants, Central London, should have 
accountancy background. Up to £1,000 per annum. 
Write giving full details to Box No. 36, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


TAX—Fast expanding London practice needs a com- 
petent specialist, preferably someone used to planning 
as well as executing plenty of hard work. £1,200 per 
annum starting salary. Box No. 38, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


TAXATION ASSISTANT. £1,200 per annum. Ex- 
perienced and competent for profession London. 
Write giving full details to Box No. 37, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Far East and the Continent. Call Boorn’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


PRACTISING ACCOUNTANT, wide experience, 
wishes to enter into partnership (or acquire) small/ 
medium practice. South Wales area preferred. Box 
No. 35, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 
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AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION. — Australian- 
wide firm of Chartered Accountants wishes to arrange 
representation and reciprocal arrangements with 
United Kingdom firm preferably, but not necessarily, 
also affiliated in United States of America. HORNE- 
MANN, LoperR & Co., c/o Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Australia, 23 McKillop Street, Mel- 
bourne, C.1, Australia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR TAX REPAYMENT CLAIMS 
ETC 


THE TSM FORM FOR LISTING 
DIVIDENDS 
(with a column for U.K. effective rate) 
Price 15s. per 100, post free 
Specimen sheet from 
VERISIMPUL LTD., 
4 Market Place, Kingston upon Thames. 
Selling like the proverbial ‘hot cakes’. 


Accountancy Tutors Ltd. 


Offer private tuition by arrangement 
to Articled Clerks preparing for the 
examinations of the Institute, Inter. 
and Final. Apply to the Director of 
Studies, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. (CHAncery 2989.) 


MEETINGS—A Conference Hall, seating up to 480, 
and smaller rooms are available for company and 
other meetings. Apply Secretary, Taz CHARTERED 
INSURANCE InstrTUTE, The Hall, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in 
bronze, brass and plastics. Send wording and size 
for free estimate and layout to ABBEY CRAFTSMEN 
Lrp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, 
E.C.1. Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. 


NATIONAL CASH 32 Accounting Machine. 
6-Register. Only two years’ use. Excellent condition, 
Price new is over £1,750. Bargain at £1,200. Apply: 
Accountant, Brrtec-Erco (MELTING) West- 
gate, Aldridge, Staffs. "Phone: Aldridge 52071. 


READY-MADE COMPANIES 


FOR SALE 
with Memo. & Arts. Seal & Statutory Books. 
Guaranteed no trading, transferred in thirty minutes 
Twenty Pounds (inclusive) 


LEWIS COATES & LUCAS LTD 


6 Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 6927 (4 lines). Ref. A.C. 


RUBBER STAMPS. Why wait weeks? 2-3 days’ 
delivery guaranteed. Mark C. Brown & Son, 93 
Spring Bank, Hull. Telephone 35042. 


STOCKTAKING. Brinson Hoare Ltd., Specialist 
Stocktakers and Valuers. Qualified Staff. Moderate 
fees. 40 Birchington Road, London, N.8. (Telephone 
MOUntview 3136.) 


TAXATION FORMS. A complete range from 17s. 6d. 
per 100. Also COMPANY FORMS at competitive 
prices, e.g. Annual Return (Form 6a) our price 
42s. Od. per 100. Apply for lists to SHARPTHORNE 
Press Ltp., 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
FLE 0838/39. 


Have you secured for yourself the benefits granted by the Finance Act, 1956? 


The 


Chartered Accountants’ Retirement 
Benefits Scheme 


has been established by the 


Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 


to offer 


Retirement and death benefits at terms guaranteed throughout the member’s career 


A pension for yourself and for your wife at an inclusive premium 


Write to: 
The Scheme Secretaries 


8 Boston Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
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BRONZE NAME PLATES, cream enamel letter- 
ing. Send required wording. Proof submitted. 
Mazz, Engravers, 7a Bayham Street, N.W.1. 
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INVESTING 


Trustees will require information on ordinary shares 
eligible for their funds. Factual and advisory Services, 
including full Supervisory Services, are available from 
Moodies Services Ltd. The Supervisory Service includes 
the continuous personal advice of experienced analysts 
backed by a unique store of investment information, 
gathered over a period of more than 30 years. 


To obtain this assistance, write to: 


MOODIES SERVICES LTD. 


King William St. House, London, E.C.4 Tel: MANsion House 7685/6 


For HIRE 
PURCHASE ACCOUNTS 


steer a safe and sure course with 
favouring winds to the land of 


= 


SYSTEMS Happy People. 


Whether the Accounts are controlled by: 


(a) CENTRAL OFFICE 
(b) BRANCH OFFICES 
(c) OUTSIDE COLLECTION 


favouring winds bring the following results: 


1. Greatly reduced labour. 

2. Guaranteed accurate accounts. 

3. Payments up-to-date. 

4. A.|. goods and ‘D.P.’A/c’s. create Happy People. 


May we demonstrate these particular Systems to you without 
obligation to purchase? If so, please send a postcard to the 
Inventors of Duplicate Posting Systems: 


ALFRED GILBERT & SONS LTD. 


WOLVERLEY WORKS, THE HYDE, LONDON, N.W.9 
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Or, in hard-pressed English, 


I’ve gone and lost 
my luggage! 


This is of course a calamity which 
can befall the most careful of us whether the journey be at home or 
abroad. It is therefore reassuring to remember that even though 
Royal Exchange travel insurance cannot replace those ties hand- 
knitted by Aunt Jane, it will help us to recover their value. 

Travel insurance can take care too of personal accident 
risks and of medical expenses. The cost is modest; the protection 
great. 

Even before you book your tickets, consult 


Published by THe INsTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES at Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, 
and Printed in Great Britain by THe SHENVAL Press, SIMSON SHAND LTD., London, Hertford and Harlow. April, 1961. 
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